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A  SINGULAR  CASE. 

BY    F.    S.    DELLENBAUGH. 
[MAGA.    Dec.  1882— Jan.  1SS3.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

IIST  the  autumn  of  1880  I  was  making  a  journey 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco.  Travelling 
alone,  I  naturally  looked  about  me  when  the  train 
had  left  Omaha,  to  see  of  what  character  my  fellow- 
passengers  were,  and  if  there  was  any  prospect  of 
getting  entertainment  or  amusement  out  of  them  to 
shorten  the  hours  as  we  sped  across  the  monotonous 
plains.  The  car  was  not  crowded,  and  I  had  an 
entire  section  to  myself.  The  one  opposite  was  in 
possession  of  a  clergyman — Episcopal,  I  thought — 
with  his  wife  and  two  rosy-cheeked  charming  chil- 
dren.    I  am  very  fond  of  children  if  about  the  age 
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those  were,  and  I  felt  that  I  might  amuse  myself 
with  the  little  cherubs  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time 
if  nothing  better  offered ;  but  I  had  strong  hopes  of 
finding  some  whist-players  who  loved  the  game  as 
well  as  I  do.  Immediately  behind,  and  with  his 
back  toward  me,  was  a  strongly  built  elderly  man 
deeply  absorbed  in  a  medical  journal,  and  whom  I 
therefore  judged  to  be  a  doctor.  I  walked  down  the 
aisle  and  back  in  order  that  I  might  get  a  view  of 
his  face,  which,  when  I  did,  gave  evidence  of  so 
much  intelligence  and  such  varied  experience,  that 
I  felt  sure  if  the  whist-party  failed  I  would  find 
in  him  an  unusually  entertaining  conversationalist. 
Besides  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  there  were 
several  parties  of  tourists,  whose  entire  attention  was 
occupied  by  the  flitting  landscape,  and  Avho  were 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  "wild  West,"  —  taking 
every  ugly  dog  for  a  coyote,1  and  every  roughly 
dressed  farmer  for  a  border  ruffian.  Then  there 
Avere  some  business  men,  evidently  returning  to 
their  "Western  homes,  who  were  lost  in  the  latest 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  newspapers.  After  scru- 
tinising the  passengers,  and  settling  in  my  mind  their 
various  characteristics,  I  felt  that  I  would  like  to 
engage  my  medical  neighbour  in  conversation ;  but 
I  saw  no  opportunity,  as  he  remained  interested  in 
his  reading.  I  thought  if  I  had  a  table  adjusted  in 
my  section  it  might  perhaps  attract  his  attention,  and 

1  Prairie  wolf. 
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give  me  a  chance  to  ask  him  if  he  would  like  a  game 
of  cards ;  so  I  told  the  porter  to  fetch  one  and  put 
it  up.  But  the  doctor  kept  on  reading;  and  I  fin- 
ally took  out  a  cigar  and  sauntered  forward  into  the 
smoking-car,  taking  a  seat  hy  a  window,  and  gazing 
ahstractedly  out  across  the  undulating  plain,  which 
stretched  like  a  heaving  ocean  as  far  in  all  directions 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  had  not  been  there  long 
before  a  voice  suddenly  said — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  but  is  this  seat  taken  1 "  indicating 
the  one  by  my  side. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  and  turned  to  find  myself  face  to 
face  with  the  medicine  man  of  my  own  car. 

"  If  you  have  no  objection  I  will  sit  here,  then," 
he  said,  at  the  same  time  lighting  a  cigar. 

"None  in  the  least,"  I  answered.  "On  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  he  said  quietly,  as  he  sat  down. 

"I  came  near  disturbing  you  in  the  other  car,"  I 
continued,  "to  ask  if  you  would  take  a  hand  at 
whist;  but  you  were  so  deeply  absorbed  in  your 
magazine  that  I  didn't  have  the  courage  to  do  it." 

He  laughed  a  frank,  good-natured  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  was  the  last  number  of  the 
'  Medical  Eecord,'  and  I  was  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  very  singular  case  of  aphasia." 

"  You  are  a  doctor  then  1 " 

"I  am;  Dr  ,  at  your  service.      And  you ? " 

he  said 
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"Oh,  I— I'm  what  you  would  call  a  quill-driver, 
I  suppose." 

"Aha! — an  author,  editor,  &c,  &c.  Ah,  yes;  I 
see,  I  see.  I  must  be  careful  what  I  say  to  you,  or 
I'll  find  myself  in  print  the  first  thing  I  know, — 
eh?"  he  said,  with  his  good-natured  laugh  again. 

"  Xo,  no,"  I  returned,  laughing  also  ;  "you're  per- 
fectly safe.  I'm  not  a  journalist;  I  won't  'inter- 
view '  you.  At  any  rate,  consider  me  off  duty  just 
now.  But  you  have  reminiscences, — I  know  you 
have, — and  if  you  will  give  me  some  points  out  of 
what  I  am  sure  has  heen  a  varied  experience,  ]  wdl 
gladly  listen,  and  will  promise  to  use  them  judiciously, 
or  not  at  all,  as  you  like." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  anything  Arery  extraordinary  to  tell  about. 
Let  me  see.  Yes  ;  there  was  that  Burnfield  case  that 
came  under  my  notice  about  ten  years  ago.  That  Avas 
a  singular — a  very  singular  case." 

"  A  singular  case  !  "  I  said  eagerly ;  "  that's  just  the 
thing,  I  know.     Tell  me  all  about  it,  I  beg  of  you." 

He  consented  willingly,  and  proceeded  to  narrate 
the  facts  on  which  the  following  story  is  based,  giv 
ing  me  full  permission  to  use  them  as  I  saw  lit  1 
was  deeply  interested,  and  afterwards  visited  the 
genial  doctor  in  his  own  home  to  secure  further 
details,  and  while  there  he  introduced  me  to  Gov- 
ernor   ,  the  Putterton  of  my  story.     Both   the 

doctor    and    the    governor   rode    with    me    over    the 
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Bighorn  Pass,  though  a  railway  had  succeeded  in 
traversing  the  Smoky  Hill  Eange  by  a  series  of  steep 
grades  and  long  tunnels.  They  assured  me  I  could 
get  no  idea  of  the  country  from  the  railway,  and 
insisted  on  conducting  me  on  horseback  by  the  old 
trail.  I  confess  I  never  before  saw,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  such  a  magnificent  view  as  that 
from  the  summit  of  the  Pass  looking  toward  Glen 
Ellen.  After  several  delightful  weeks  spent  in  that 
region,  I  reluctantly  bade  farewell  to  the  doctor  and 
returned  home  ;  and  I  desire  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  him  once  more,  not  only  for  his 
interesting  narrative,  but  for  his  kind  and  generous 
hospitality.  E.  S.  D. 

Grez,  August  1832. 


CHAPTER   I. 

The  bar-room  or  office  of  the  "Park  View  House," 
Kubyville,  was  wellnigh  deserted ;  for  though  the 
month  was  February,  and  the  weather  had  for  some 
time  been  raw  and  disagreeable,  the  air  on  the  day 
of  which  I  write  was  fresh  and  balmy,  and  a  flood 
of  brilliant  sunlight  spread  over  all  outdoors  with  a 
softness  that  clearly  heralded  the  near  approach  of 
spring.  It  was  one  of  those  exceptionally  charming 
winter  days  which  cause  the  interior  of  any  habita- 
tion whatever  to  seem  little  better  than  a  dungeon : 
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and  as  the  bar-room  of  the  Park  View  House  was  on 
no  occasion  the  least  cheerful  or  inviting,  the  miners 
and  citizens  who  spent  the  days  while  the  mines 
were  "  shut  down "  in  lounging  here  for  lack  of  a 
better  place,  were  glad  enough  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  open  air,  and,  while  strolling  along  the  single 
narrow  street,  speculate  on  the  feasibility  of  a  pro- 
specting tour  into  the  almost  unknown  Smoky  Hill 
Eange,  or  ponder  on  the  future  of  the  enterprising 
and  fast-growing  mining-camp  of  Eubyville.  There- 
fore it  was  that  the  great  flat  spittoons,  the  dilapi- 
dated and  much -whittled  furniture,  and  the  huge 
rusty  stove,  instead  of  being  appropriated  by  the 
usual  coterie  of  expectorating  pioneers,  were  left 
almost  entirely  to  themselves.  The  door  of  the 
stove  hung  carelessly  open,  and  the  smouldering  fire 
exhibited  only  feeble  signs  of  life  by  a  dull  red  glow 
— a  striking  contrast  to  the  furnace-heat  which  had 
raged  within  almost  constantly  for  the  last  three 
months.  During  that  time  the  apartment  was  com- 
paratively gay,  and  resounded  with  laughter  and 
heated  argument ;  but  now  it  was  duller  and  drearier 
than  ever,  and  the  monotonous  dripping  of  the 
icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves  added  to  the  dreari- 
ness. Even  the  clerk,  fat  and  lazy,  had  departed  so 
far  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  establishment  as 
to  partially  open  the  outer  door  for  a  while,  thereby 
giving  entrance  to  a  soft  breeze  and  a  ray  of  dancing 
sunshine.     But,  as  if  fearful  lest  this  might  prove  a 
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disturbing  element  to  the  two  persons  earnestly  talk- 
ing together  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  dingy  room, 
he  altered  his  mind  apparently,  and  slipping  quietly 
across  the  rough  floor — not,  however,  without  stum- 
bling over  one  of  the  spittoons — gently  closed  the 
door,  and  the  apartment  assumed  once  more  its 
cell-like  character.  The  men  in  the  corner  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  their  conversation  to  notice  any 
trivial  action  going  on  about  them,  so  that  the  invit- 
ing sunshine,  and  the  fresh  atmosphere,  and  the  dull 
interior  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  seated,  dis- 
turbed them  not  in  the  least,  nor  did  they  appear  to 
notice  the  presence  of  a  third  party  in  the  person  of 
the  hotel-clerk  :  and  this  functionary,  on  his  part,  as 
was  doubtless  his  custom  under  such  circumstances, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  even  his  own  existence 
after  closing  the  door ;  for  he  had  lazily  seated  him- 
self on  a  low  bench  by  a  window,  extended  his  legs 
along  it,  braced  his  back  and  head  against  the 
counter  immediately  behind  him,  and  dropped  off 
into  peaceful  and  innocent  slumber. 

Mr  William  Chloride,  one  of  the  two  individuals 
in  the  corner,  tipped  his  chair  slowly  back  against 
the  wall,  and  as  he  deliberately  whittled  the  end  of  a 
match  into  a  toothpick,  he  said  meditatingly,  as  if 
in  reply  to  some  question — 

"  Wal,  I  dun'no, — can't  say.  P'r'aps  we  may  find 
out  wen  we  go  thur.  Anyway,  we  won't  hev  no 
trouble  findin'  it,  if  it's  thur,  map  or  no  map  ;  an'  I 
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reckon  Bill  Chloride  kin  smell  out  the  trail  some 
way  or  nutlier." 

"  That  being  the  case  then,"  said  the  other,  "  we 
will  overhaul  the  papers  and  be  ready  to  start  as  soon 
as  the  snow  leaves  the  pass.  If  we  find  it,  Ave  can 
organise  a  district  and  fix  things  to  suit  ourselves." 

"Prezackly,"  answered  Chloride;  "an'  I  tell  ye, 
Putterton,  ye'll  see  a  rush  wen  it  gits  out,  you  bet." 

"  Without  a  doubt ;  but  we  don't  care  if  we  can 
have  a  week  or  two  there  beforehand.  Let's  take 
something,,  and  then  go  to  my  room  and  look  over 
the  papers.  Perhaps  after  a  drop  of  Tarantula  juice, 
as  you  fellows  call  it,  to  stimulate  our  wits,  we  can 
discover  something  that  will  give  us  more  light  on 
the  mystery.  I  say,  Tommy  !  " — to  the  clerk — "  Oh, 
Tommy  !  The  rascal  is  asleep  on  duty.  Tommy 
Bolanger  ! " 

Tommy  L'olanger  slowly  opens  his  sleepy  eyes, 
and,  with  a  vast  yawn,  looks  inquiringly  about  in 
search  of  the  cause  of  his  disturbance. 

"  Wat  an  ole  snoozer  you  air,  Tommy  !  Come — 
come,  skip  arouii'  lively  now,  an'  give  us  some  o'  yer 
rat-pizen." 

At  the  sound  of  Chloride's  voice  Tommy  aroused 
himself  very  quickly,  and  slipping  behind  the  bar, 
inquired  of  Putterton  what  he  would  have.  Putter- 
ton  thought  he  would  take  a  little  peach-brandy,  and 
Tommy  accordingly  selected  one  from  the  numerous 
cut-glass  bottles  on  the  decorated  shelf,  and  placed  it 
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with  glasses  before  him.  Then  to  Bill  he  said,  "  As 
usual,  I  suppose  ; "  and  Bill  calmly  replied,  "  As 
usual."  A  bottle,  labelled  "  Old  Bye,"  was  set  out 
for  Mr  Chloride,  and  from  it  he  filled  the  small  glass 
before  him  to  the  brim.  Lifting  it,  he  said  to 
Putterton,  "  Here's  luck  !  "  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing it  to  his  lips  and  emptying  the  contents  down  his 
throat  at  a  single  gulp  ;  then  swallowing  half  a  glass 
of  water  he  turned  on  his  heel,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  disgust — 

"Damn  the  stuff!" 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Bill?"  asked  Putterton 
in  some  surprise,  for  he  knew  that  Bill  consumed  no 
small  quantity  of  the  self-same  liquor. 

"Wal,  I've  bean  thinkin'  o'  late  that  the  less  a 
feller  hes  to  do  with  wiskey  the  better  fur  him  as  a 
rule.  See  how  Tom  Boland  went  down  wen  wiskey 
got  the  better  o'  him — an'  it  wur  wiskey  'at  brought 
on  the  row  'at  killed  poor  little  John  Burns.  An'  so 
it  goes, — wiskey — wiskey — wiskey — the  ole  devil 
himself  is  in  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  drinking  it,  then  1 " 

"  Stop  !  Wal,  first,  'cause  my  health  kinder 
seems  to  need  it ;  an'  second,  'cause  a  feller  can't  be 
a  teetotaller  roun'  a  mining-camp  without  too  much 
trouble, — the  easiest  thing  is  to  drink  moderately, 
wich  ye  know  I  do." 

"  Probably  you  are  right,"  answered  Putterton, 
leading  the  way  to  the  staircase  which  gave  access  to 
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the  floor  above, — "  probably  you  are  right,"  he  re- 
peated ;  and  taking  three  steps  at  a  time,  was 
quickly  on  the  next  floor,  at  the  door  of  room 
Number  One — his  own  apartment.  Chloride  fol- 
lowed closely;  and  when  they  had  entered,  Putterton 
carefully  closed  the  door  and  pushed  the  bolt  into 
its  socket,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Now,  old 
fellow,  we  are  alone,  and  can  talk  with  perfect  free- 
dom." Then  taking  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his 
pocket  he  unlocked  his  trunk,  and  took  therefrom  a 
worn  and  battered  metallic  box,  about  six  inches 
wide  and  deep,  and  a  foot  long.  The  lock  of  this 
had  been  forced,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
apply  a  key  to  open  it.  He  placed  it  on  the  table, 
lifted  the  cover,  and  exposed  to  view  several  pack- 
ages of  letters  and  papers,  which  had  evidently  so 
long  rested  in  this  time-worn  receptacle,  and  had 
been  so  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  they 
were  tender  and  mouldy  with  age.  Carefully  lifting 
these  out,  and  laying  them  on  a  newspaper  arranged 
for  the  purpose,  he  brought  to  light  several  larger 
folded  documents,  also  much  the  worse  for  age  and 
exposure,  which  he  proceeded  to  extract  with  great 
i  are  and  place  beside  the  first  papers  he  had  re- 
moved. Bill  Chloride  had  rested  his  folded  arms  on 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  calmly  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings with  deep  interest.  As  the  last  paper  was 
t ;ik en  out  Putterton  exclaimed — 

"  There  they  are  now — in  better  order  than  I  ever 
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hoped  to  see  them.  We  will  begin  by  opening  the 
letters.  "We  may  find  out  through  them  who  he  was 
and  where  he  came  from ;  perhaps  we  may  find  out 
where  he  went  to.  But,  I  say,  Bill,  you  were  in 
such  a  hurry  before  when  you  told  me  about  finding 
this,  and  skipped  through  your  story,  so  that  I  am 
all  mixed  up.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  again — we 
have  plenty  of  time  now — come." 

"  Wal,"  said  Bill,  "  ef  ye  kin  stand  my  lingo  long- 
enough,  I  kin  tell  ye  the  hull  of  it — from  the  time  I 
left  the  boys  in  Buckskin  Valley,  till  I  mounted  the 
pass  on  the  way  to  Ruby." 

"  Suppose  you  do  then  ;  just  give  me  the  whole 
thing  unabridged, — there's  no  hurry.  But  I  wish 
Winmore  had  arrived  this  morning,  as  he  wrote  he 
would,  so  that  he  could  hear  it  too.  Hello  !  a  rap — 
I'll  bet  it's  Win;  speak  of  the  devil,  and  so  forth, 
you  know ; "  and  so  saying,  he  drew  the  bolt  and 
partly  opened  the  door.  As  he  obtained  a  full  view 
of  the  person  without,  he  threw  it  wide  open,  ex- 
claiming heartily — "  Welcome,  old  boy  !  welcome  to 
the  wilds  of  the  Far  West !  How  are  you,  anyway  ? 
Ah,  Bill,  this  is  Philip  Winmore;  and,  Phil,  the 
gentleman  before  you  is  Mr  William  Chloride — 
better  known,  perhaps,  in  all  this  region  as  Chloride 
Bill." 

Philip  Winmore  grasped  the  hand  of  Chloride 
Bill,  and  it  closed  over  his  with  the  grip  of  a  grizzly, 
causing  him  to  wince  slightly,  while  Bill  said  with  a 
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broad  honest  smile,  "  How  air  ye,  sir  !  "  "Winmore 
was  at  once  impressed  with  an  idea  that  Bill  was  no 
ordinary  character,  in  spite  of  the  incorrectness  of 
his  speech  and  the  roughness  of  his  dress,  and  he 
felt  a  great  admiration  for  him.  He  fell  to  talking 
with  Putterton  over  some  business  affairs,  and  Bill 
nieanwhde  pulled  out  his  pocket-knife  and  again 
engaged  his  attention  in  the  manufacture,  with  ex- 
cessive care,  of  a  toothpick  from  the  unsulphured 
end  of  a  match.  This  was  a  favourite  occupation  of 
Chloride's  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  usually 
denoted  deep  thought  on  his  part ;  for  with  all  his 
peculiarities  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  philosopher. 
He  seemed  always  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of 
matters,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  he  be 
excited.  Whether  seated  in  a  warm  corner  of  the 
bar-room,  puffing  leisurely  at  his  immense  meer- 
schaum pipe,  or  whether  face  to  face  with  a  bear  or 
mountain  lion,  it  was  to  him  much  the  same.  His 
wonderful  nerve  and  steady  coolness  had  more  than 
once  preserved  not  only  his  own  life,  but  also  the 
lives  of  his  companions;  and  the  name  of  Chloride 
liill  had  finally  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  daring  and 
bravery.  To  say  a  man  was  as  bold  as  Chloride  15ill 
was  to  bestow  on  him  one  of  the  highest  compliments 
known  in  the  Smoky  Hill  district.  Dill  was  tall — 
over  six  feet — but  in  consequence  of  a  slight  droop- 
ing of  the  shoulders,  his  height  was  not  so  much  re- 
marked,    lie  would  weigh,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  but  every  ounce  of  this 
was  solid  bone  and  sinew.  His  shoulders,  though 
they  drooped,  were  square  in  build ;  his  countenance, 
adorned  with  a  soft  beard  and  moustache,  of  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  was  handsome  and  well  modelled  ;  and 
his  clear  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrating.  He  spoke 
the  dialect  common  to  most  of  the  miners  of  the 
region ;  but  whether  it  was  the  language  of  his  youth 
or  the  result  of  association,  no  one  in  the  Smoky 
Hill  district  knew.  He  had  never  been  heard  to 
mention  a  single  incident  of  his  life  previous  to  his 
first  appearance  in  the  district,  and  he  conducted 
himself  as  if  all  before  that  time  had  been  blotted 
out  of  his  mind.  But  as  it  Avas  a  common  thing  at 
that  period  for  men  to  appear  in  the  wilder  regions 
of  the  Great  West  without  antecedent  history — for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves — no  questions  were 
asked,  and  Bill's  silence  on  points  relating  to  his 
early  life  was  duly  respected.  No  one  knew  whence 
he  had  come.  Accompanied  only  by  a  half-famished 
shepherd-dog,  he  had  sprung  mysteriously  into  being, 
so  far  as  the  Smoky  Hill  district  was  concerned,  at 
Granite  City,  some  fourteen  years  before ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  had  in  his  possession 
several  fine  specimens  of  chloride  of  silver,  he  was 
unanimously  dubbed  "  Chloride  Bill." 

His  actions  were  occasionally  so  erratic  and  sin- 
gular that  he  was  sometimes  suspected  of  being  what 
was  termed  "  half  crazy "  ;  but  the  more  charitable 
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ascribed  his  peculiarities  to  the  extremely  violent 
attacks  of  headache  to  which  he  was  known  to  be 
subject,  and  which  frequently  prostrated  him  for 
several  days.  During  these  periods  of  illness  his 
mind  appeared  to  wander,  but  each  recurrence  was 
shorter  and  less  severe,  till,  finally,  they  disappeared 
almost  entirely.  His  good  luck,  which  was  as  mys- 
terious as  the  man  himself,  soon  placed  him  among 
the  wealthiest  in  the  district,  though  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  gold,  and  spent  it  with  a  lavish  hand.  His 
boundless  generosity  had  lifted  many  a  struggling 
creature  out  of  the  depths  of  despair,  and  placed  him 
on  the  road  to  fortune  j  and  Granite,  which  was  fast 
growing  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
the  West,  owed  much  of  its  improvement  and  im- 
portance to  the  princely  munificence  of  the  citizen 
who  came  so  strangely  within  its  gates.  Gradually 
Bill's  peculiarities  became  less  marked,  or  his  friends 
came  to  notice  them  less.  His  keen  perception  and 
excellent  judgment  began  to  be  respected  to  such  a 
degree,  that  many  men  went  to  great  trouble  to  secure 
the  counsel  of  Chloride  Bill,  or  Uill  Chloride,  as  he 
came  to  be  called  by  those  not  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him.  The  citizens  at  length  gained  so  much 
confidence  in,  and  respected  to  such  an  extent,  their 
peculiar  townsman,  that  they  desired  to  nominate 
him  for  an  important  political  office, — but  he  firmly 
declined.  And  herein  he  differed  decidedly  from 
Putterton,  who  had  been  seeking  a  nomination  of  the 
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very  same  kind  for  some  time.  But  Putterton  was 
young  and  ambitious.  He  was  no  more  than  seven- 
and-twenty,  while  Bill  was  at  least  twenty  years  his 
senior.  Putterton  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Granite  two  or  three  years  before,  and  a  close  friend- 
ship had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Chloride.  He 
was  a  mining  engineer  by  profession,  and  was  well 
and  favourably  known  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  district,  and  he  meant  to  win  all  the  dis- 
tinction possible.  Small  and  wiry,  he  was  full  of 
energy  and  pluck,  and  was  certain  to  secure  for  him- 
self a  foremost  place  in  the  rapidly  growing  territory. 
"Winmore,  the  last  of  the  trio  shut  together  in  room 
Number  One  of  the  Park  View  House,  was  fresh 
from  the  East,  just  out  of  college,  and  not  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  intelligent,  mus- 
cular, well  read,  well  balanced,  and  fearless.  Such 
were  the  general  characteristics  of  the  men  who  had 
undertaken  to  elucidate  the  mystery  connected  with 
the  box  discovered  by  Bill  Chloride. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  conversation  between  Putterton  and  "VVinmore 
was  at  length  interrupted  by  Bill,  who,  growing  tired 
of  manufacturing  toothpicks,  suddenly  burst  out  with — 

"  Say  thur,  ef  you  fellers  is  goin'  to  hold  prayer- 
meetin'  all  night,  I'm  goin'  to  git,  I  am." 
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"  "Well,  Bill,  we'll  stop  at  once.  I  was  anxious  to 
talk  with  Win  about  some  matters  back  Lome,  and 
forgot  myself.  Fire  away  with  your  story — we're 
ready  ; "  and  with  this  Putterton  drew  a  chair  up  to 
the  table.  "Winmore  followed  his  example.  Bill 
thereupon  settled  comfortably  back  into  the  large 
arm-chair  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  began  his 
narrative. 

"  "Wal,  ye  see,  we  fellers  was  over  in  the  Smoky 
Hill, — hole  on — whur's  my  pipe  1  I  must  fill  her  up 
first  and  give  her  a  start ;  I'd  be  plumb  lost  without 
that  thur  ole  pipe  o'  mine — I  would.  Han'  me  the 
terbacker,  will  ye" — pointing  to  a  pouch  lying  on 
the  table  at  the  further  end.  "  Here  you  are,"  said 
"Winmore,  and  Bill  took  it,  plunged  into  it  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe,  which  he  had  produced  from  one  of  his 
pockets,  and  by  vigorous  stuffing,  soon  succeeded  in 
packing  the  capacious  cavity  full.  Then  placing  the 
amber-tipped  end  in  his  mouth,  he  drew  forth  from 
another  pocket  a  small  but  elaborately  engraved  silver 
box,  and  took  from  it  a  match.  Deliberately  lighting 
this,  lie  held  it  aloft  over  the  rich  brown  bowl,  and 
as  he  drew  on  the  stem,  the  flame  shot  alternately 
into  the  pipe  and  into  the  air.  As  soon  as  he  felt 
that  the  tobacco  had  fairly  ignited,  Bill,  still  holding 
the  burning  match  over  the  pipe,  recommenced  his 
tale,  drawing  on  the  tobacco  between  the  words,  evi- 
dently to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  ignition  was 
complete. 
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"Ye  see" — puff,  puff — "ye  see,  we  fellers" — puff 
— "was  over" — puff,  puff,  puff — "in  the  Smoky"- — 
puff,  puff—"  Hill  "—puff,  puff,  puff,  puff,— the  blaze 
of  the  match  reached  his  fingers  and  he  threw  it 
down.  Silence  reigned  for  some  time,  as  he  gave 
a  number  of  additional  rapid  puffs,  till  the  smoke 
was  thick  about  his  head.  "  There,  now — she's  goin' 
fine ; "  and  once  more  he  settled  down  into  the  chair, 
put  his  feet  up  on  the  table  in  true  Western  fashion, 
and  proceeded  : — 

"  We  was  over  in  the  Smoky  Hdl  kentry  a-pro- 
spectin'.  Most  o'  the  fellers  bed  never  bean  thur 
afore  'cept  me,  and  I  hedn't  bean  thur — I  mean  over 
the  Bighorn — more'n  three,  four  times.  It  wur  gittin' 
'long  purty  late  in  the  fall — wur  'bout  the  last  o' 
October,  if  I  remember  rightly, — an'  the  sky  fur  some 
time  hed  bean  purty  dull  an'  greydike — looked  as  ef 
it  Avould  like  to  snow ;  an'  I  ses  to  the  boys  one 
evenin',  ses  I :  '  See  yer,  it's  'bout  time  we  was  gittin' 
out'n  yer,  or  first  thing  we  know  we'll  be  snowed  in — ■ 
leastwise  the  snow'll  come  so  deep  in  the  pass,  't  we'll 
hev  an  all-fired  tough  time  a-crossin',  an'  I,  fur  one, 
don't  keer  to  winter  this  side.  Game  ain't  none  too 
plenty  jest  yer ;  an'  they  hain't  no  houses,  and  Bill 
Chloride  don't  keer  to  begin  biklin'  any,  he  don't — so 
le's  pack  up  an'  skip  out.  If  thur's  any  gold  or  silver 
yer,  I  reckon  it'll  stay  till  we  kin  come  agin  :  wat 
d'ye  say  1 '  They  was  all  purty  much  o'  my  mind  in 
the  matter,  an'  the  upshot  wur  we  decided  to  pull  out 

T.S. III.  B 
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next  mornin'.     But  ole  Jake — you  know  ole  Jake, 
Jake  Stubwell — ole  Jake,  he  didn't  git  in  thct  night 
till  after  dark — till  after  we'd  had  the  conflab  'bout 
skippin'  fur  Ruby ;  so  wen  he  conies  an'  finds  we  air 
goin'  to  move,  he  gits  kind  o'  mad-like,  an'  ses  we 
was  all  a  lot  o'  babies  to  be  skeered  by  a  little  murky 
sky.     He  said  to  wait  till  the  first  fly  o'  snow  'fore 
we  talked  'bout  breakin'  camp;  an'  he  went  on  in 
thet  thur  style — he's  a  good  talker,  Jake  is — till  all 
the  fellers  'cept  me  felt  a  leetle  shamed,  an'  kalkilated 
it  would  be  safe  enough  to  wait  a  few  days  longer— 
'specially  as  Jake  brought  in  a  deuced  rich  piece  o' 
float,  wich,  he  said,  he  must  ha'  foun'  within  a  short 
piece  o'  the  main  lead.      '  Wal,'  ses  I,   '  you  kin  all 
stay  if  ye  likes,  o'  course ;  but  jest  put  this  in  yer 
pipes  and  smoke  it — ye'll  be  sorry  fur  it.'      Queer, 
too  ;  fur  they  nearly  alius  takes  my  advice.    With  that 
I  tole  'em  I  was  off  in  the  mornin'  bright  an'  airly, — 
an'  so  I  wur.     I  slung  my  saddle  on  to  ole  Doc,  an' 
tole  the  boys  good-bye, — wished  'em  good  luck,  an' 
pulled  out.     The  kentry  over  thur,  as  you  will  see, 
air  wild  an'  rough  as  hell  itself;  an'  I  know  mighty 
little   'bout   it,    an'   no  feller  knows   more'n  me.      I 
hedn't  gone  not  more'n  ten  mile,  I  reckon,  from  the 
camp  'fore  I  came  in  sight  o'  Bald  Mounting,  wich 
air  the  mounting  on  the  north  o'  the  Bighorn  Pass. 
"Wen   I   see  Baldy,  I  diskivered — or  thought  I  dis- 
kivered— thet  the  trail  we  hed  follered  first  swung 
too  fur  to  the  north,  an'  thet  by  cuttin'  'cross   fur 
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a  sharp  gap  in  a  high  spur  to  the  right — wich  wur 
a  prominent  feater  o'  the  region — I  could  save  at 
least  ten  mile ;  thet  wur  my  kalkilation.  I  don't 
helieve  in  cuttin'  cross-lots,  as  a  rule,  wen  a  feller's  in 
a  hurry,  fur  he  mos'  alius  loses  more'n  he  gains  by  it : 
but  this  day  I  felt  a  sort  o'  hankerin'  to  go  through 
the  gap  aforesaid ;  I  wus  kind  o'  drawn  tow'ds  it- — I 
felt  as  ef  I  must  go  that  way ;  so  wen  the  trail  com- 
menced swingin'  futher  an'  f uther  to  the  north'ard,  I 
jest  turned  ole  Doc  straight  fur  the  gap.  It  wur  a 
rash  proceedin'  under  the  circumstances ;  but  I  felt 
thet  wur  the  way  to  go,  an'  go  I  did.  Wal,  fur  'bout 
a  mile  an'  a  half  it  wur  rough  as  blazes,  an'  I  wur 
'bout  beginnin'  to  think  I  lied  made  a  mighty  bad  go 
of  it,  wen  all  to  onc't  I  noticed,  much  to  my  sup- 
prise,  an  ole  an'  dim  trail  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
to  my  right.  I  rode  closter,  an'  foun'  it  plainer  'n  I 
lied  thought.  It  seemed  to  hev  onc't  bean  travelled 
considable,  an'  I  took  it  fur  an'  ole  Injun  trail.  I 
started  in  an'  f  ollered  it  aways,  an'  demme,  ef  it  didn't 
go  straight  for  the  gap.  It  got  plainer  an'  plainer, 
an'  took  along  a  stretch  o'  level  bench  land,  where 
I  could  let  ole  Doc  right  out.  It  wur  not  Ions?  'fore 
I  reached  the  edge  o'  the  gap,  an'  then  I  wur  aston- 
ished agin  at  the  euros  appearance  o'  the  place.  The 
rocks  stood  up  bold-like  all  roun',  an'  wur  different 
from  any  I  lied  ever  seed  in  the  Smoky  Hill  Eange, 
an'  thur  wur  a  queer  creepy  kind  o'  feelin'  'bout  the 
spot.     I  looked  fur  Bald  Mounting,  to  be  sure  'at  I 
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wur  not  plumb  lost,  but  the  clifts  o'  the  gap  hid  it 
from  sight  I  looked  back  in  the  direction  o'  camp, 
an'  could  see  the  tall  dome  o'  the  Buckskin,  so  I  felt 
more  at  home.  "While  I  wur  a  star-gazin'  at  the 
Buckskin  an'  the  rocks  o'  the  gap,  one  o'  ole  Doc's 
shoes  gave  a  sharp  ring ;  an',  thinkin'  he  had  cast 
a  shoe,  I  pulled  him  up  mad  like,  an'  sayin',  {  Cuss 
the  luck  ! '  got  off  to  pick  it  up. " 

Bill  paused  for  a  moment,  and  took  a  series  of 
deliberate  puffs  at  his  pipe.  "  Thur  lay  the  shoe," 
he  went  on;  "but  demme,  it  wur  old  an'  worn  an' 
rusty,  an'  more'n  that,  Doc's  shoes  was  all  on  tight  as 
drums.  '  Hey,  how's  this  1 '  I  says,  sorter  rabbin' 
my  eyes — '  a  horse-shoe  here — over  in  the  Smoky 
Hill  Bange,  on  a  trail  'at  no  one  knows  nothin'  about, 
— an'  ole  horse-shoe  !  I'll  hev  to  investergate  this ; ' 
an'  I  cut  off  a  good-sized  branch  from  a  scrub  cedar 
growin'  clost  by,  an'  stuck  it  up  'side  the  trail,  'tween 
four  or  five  rocks,  fur  a  sign  like,  so  I  could  tell  jest 
Avhur  I  foun'  the  shoe,  in  case  I  wanted  to.  '  JSbw, 
Bill  Chloride,'  ses  I  to  myself  an'  ole  Doc,  '  if  you 
kin  find  a  bit  o'  a  spring  or  water-pocket  yerabouts, 
you  an'  ole  Doc'll  risk  another  night  or  two  this  side 
the  pass  fur  the  sake  o'  an  investergation  of  this 
singler  locality.  Some  one's  bean  yer  afore  us,  an' 
we  must  find  out  about  it.'  I  takes  the  shoe, — it 
wur  a  singler  shoe  too — sort  o'  rough  made, — an'  gits 
"iL  ole  Doc  agin,  an'  starts  on  into  the  gap.  An  idee 
st  ruck  me  as  I  looked  at  the  shoe,  an'  1  ses,  '  Doc, 
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ole  boy,  -we'll  jest  call  this  Horse-shoe  Gap  to  onc't.' 
So  I  rode  on  into  Horse-shoe  Gap,  an'  foun'  it  narrerer 
an'  steeper'n  I  hed  thought  it  would  be.  I  hed  got 
about  half-way  through,  an'  couldn't  no  longer  see 
out  behind,  wen  the  trail  swung  sharp  to  the  right, 
an'  tuk  up  a  narrer  canon.  The  bottom  wur  the  bed 
o'  an  ole  stream,  o'  course — but  it  wur  dry.  The 
canon  wTur  very  narrer,  an'  the  walls  in  some  places 
overhung.  Very  suddint,  then,  the  rocks  broke  away, 
an'  thur,  openin'  out  right  'fore  my  eyes,  wur  the 
purtiest  little  valley  Bill  Chloride  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
It  wur  a  mile  or  so  long,  an'  'bout  half  a  mile  wide, 
'most  level,  an'  hemmed  in  by  steep  clifts  an'  mount- 
ings. The  bottom  wTur  covered  with  grass  knee-deep, 
with  yer  an'  thur  a  clump  o'  cotton-woods,  an'  some 
cedars  an'  pines.  The  trail  tuk  across  the  valley  fur 
a  group  o'  tall  cotton-wroods  that  grew  not  fur  from 
the  base  o'  the  clifts  on  the  right-hand  side,  'bout 
two-thirds  o'  the  distance  across.  The  creek-bed  wur 
fringed  with  cotton-woods  too  ;  an'  wen  I  come  near 
the  line — 'bout  a  craarter  o'  a  mile  into  the  place — 
I  heard  the  soun'  o'  runnin'  water,  an'  ses,  ses  I,  '  Doc, 
ole  boy,  thur's  water,  d'ye  hear  ; '  an'  Doc  he  pricked 
up  his  ears,  an'  purty  soon  Ave  come  to  the  creek-bed, 
whur  the  trail  crossed  it.  It  wur  filled  with  clear, 
bubblin'  water,  thet  sparkled  like  champagne.  I  let 
ole  Doc  hev  a  good  long  drink  with  his  bridle  off,  an' 
I  took  one  myself.  The  water  wur  as  good  as  I  ever 
flopped  a  lip  over,  an'  you'll  say  so  wren  we  go  thur. 
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I  ses  to  myself  agin,  '  Wal,  this  is  gettin'  interestin', 
— ole  trail,  horse-shoe,  purty  valley,  an'  plenty  water ; 
an'  yer's  plenty  wood  too,  an'  all  the  grass  ole  Doc 
could  eat  in  ten  year ! '  I  fullered  the  creek  down 
through  the  cotton-woods  thet  lined  its  hanks,  an' 
foun'  it  swung  to  the  left  summat,  an'  emptied  itself 
into  a  hig  deep  pool  or  lake — the  lower  end  o'  wich 
was  right  aginst  the  clift,  only  a  few  yards  from 
whur  the  trail  came  through  the  canon.  The  cation 
Avur  the  nateral  outlet  at  high  water.  Ducks  wur 
a-swimmin'  ahout  in  the  lake,  an'  I  knew  I  could  pop 
some  of  'em  over  with  my  rifle  if  I  needed  any.  I 
felt  certing  o'  plenty  to  eat,  fur  the  valley  wur  jest 
the  place  fur  all  sorts  o'  game.  I  went  hack  an' 
crossed  the  stream  on  the  trad.  Started  up  a  fine 
doe  from  the  hushes ;  hut  as  I  had  plenty  venison- 
jerk,  I  didn't  shoot  at  the  poor  thing,  an'  she  wur 
soon  out  o'  sight.  As  I  went  along,  I  came  to  a 
cedar-stump  'longside  the  trail.  '  Hello  ! '  I  ses  to 
myself  agin,  'yer's  bean  some  one  a-choppin',  hut 
it's  bean  a  long  time  ago,  it  has.'  The  top  o'  the 
stump  wur  as  black  as  ef  it  hed  bean  painted,  it  bed 
bean  so  long  cut.  A  little  further  on  was  a  pile  o' 
cut  wood,  wich  would  ha'  bean  handy  in  case  a  feller 
got  snowed  in.  15y  this  time  I  wur  clost  to  the 
clump  o'  tall  cotton- woods.  I  could  see  the  canon 
beyond,  whur  the  creek  came  out  o'  the  mountings, 
an'  I  could  see  purty  well  through  the  cotton-woods, 
but  the  trunks  wur  thick,  an'  thur  wur  considable 
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heavy  underbrush.  I  hed  bean  cautious  enough  to 
look  to  my  shooters,  an'  hed  my  gun  ready  fur  biz, 
though  everything  looked  so  quiet  an'  forlorn-like, 
that  I  wur  sure  thur  wur  no  human  bein'  nearer  than 
the  fellers  I  hed  left  in  the  mornin'.  It  wur  high 
noon  by  this  time,  an'  the  sun  wur  coniin'  straight 
down.  Everything  wur  as  bright  as  daylight  could 
make  it.  As  I  got  nearer,  I  could  see  no  sign  o'  life  ; 
but  a  dark  spot  'mongst  the  trees,  wich  I  couldn't 
make  out,  looked  suspicious.  Then  I  passed  a  half 
broken-down  pole-corral.  '  Oh,  ho  ! '  ses  I ;  '  guess 
some  one  must  hev  lived  yer.'  Further  on,  I  came 
to  an  ole  water-wheel,  fur  the  trail  wur  runnin'  'long- 
side  the  brook  agin.  Jest  then  somethin'  started. 
It  wur  nothin',  however,  but  a  coyote,  an'  he  skulked 
off.  I  didn't  shoot  at  him,  'cause  I  didn't  want  to 
make  a  noise,  an'  'cause  I  hed  my  eye  on  the  dark 
spot  under  the  tree.  I  began  to  suspeck  wat  it  was 
'fore  I  got  up  to  it ;  but  I  wur  completely  dum- 
foundered,  kerflummexed,  wen  I  foun'  it  wur  really 
a  log-cabin.  Thur  it  wur,  though,  large  as  life.  Yes, 
sir,  thur,  in  one  o'  the  remotest  parts  o'  the  Smoky 
Hill  wilderness,  wur  a  log-cabin,  wat  hed  once  bean 
a  human  habitation  !  It  wur  enough  to  take  a 
feller's  breath  away.  I  got  off'n  Doc.  The  door 
wur  wide  open,  an'  I  looked  in.  The  place  wur 
completely  deserted,  an'  looked  as  if  it  hed  bean 
runnin'  of  itself  fur  a  long  time.  I  sot  down  on  a 
big  rock  clost  by,  an'  jest  stared  at  the  ole  thing  fur 
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some  minutes.  It  made  my  head  spin,  an'  I  har'ly 
knew  whur  I  wur.  I  couldn't  make  it  out.  I'd 
never  heerd  o'  any  one  a-livin'  in  the  Smoky  Hill 
liange ;  an'  fur  the  life  o'  me,  I  couldn't  make  it  out. 
Thur  she  wur,  though,  plain  as  dirt.  Thur  wur  the 
ole  cabin,  an'  the  big  chimley,  an'  thur  wur  the  ole 
corral;  yes,  thur  wur  no  gettin'  round  it, — I  wur  not 
dreamin'.  Some  one  hed  lived  yer ;  an',  demme,  I 
hed  a  heap  o'  respect  fur  the  feller  'at  managed  to 
find  the  purtiest  spot  in  the  hull  kentry.  At  last  I 
ses  to  myself  an'  ole  Doc,  ses  I,  '  Wal,  yer's  a  go  fur 
a  camp  right  yer  fur  to-night,  in  spite  o'  the  devil ; ' 
an'  so  sayin',  I  tuk  off  the  saddle  an'  bridle  from  ole 
Faithful,  an'  let  him  graze  free.  Then  after  takin'  a 
snack  from  my  bread  an'  jerk,  an'  gettin'  a  good  swig 
o'  clear  water,  I  packed  the  ole  pipe  yer  full,  lit  her, 
and  started  to  investergate." 

He  took  several  meditative  puffs  and  then  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  Clost  by  on  one  o'  the  big  cotton-woods,  whur 
the  bark  hed  bean  peeled  off,  I  see  somethin'  like 
letters,  an'  goin'  closter,  I  could  read — it  hed  bean 
cut  deep — lW.  BuBNFrBLD,' "eighteen  hundred  lifty 
somethin'  or  nuther,  wich  I  couldn't  make  out,  'cause 
the  last  figger  wus  completely  grown  over  —  clean 
gone  —  but  anyway  the  W.  Burnfield  wur  plain 
enough,  an'  it  wur  clear  that  Mr  Burnfield  hed  bran 
thur,  but  wether  he  wur  the  feller  wat  lied  built  the 
house  an'  lived  thur  or  no,  wur  a  question.     A  leetle 
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lower  on  the  tree  wur  another  name,  hut  it  wur  not 
so  easy  to  make  out.  After  some  study,  however,  I 
managed  to  git  some  o'  the  letters  an'  made  '  Elle.' 
'Elle,'  ses  I,  '  wat  kin  that  mean]'  Then  I  looked 
at  it  agin,  an'  concluded  the  next  letter  wur  a  '  n,' 
wich  would  make  '  Ellen.'  It  wur  a  gal's  name,  an' 
I  saw  how  it  wur  plain  enough.  The  feller  must  ha' 
bean  snoozin'  in  the  shade  one  day,  an'  happened  to 
sit  to  cuttin'  on  the  tree,  an'  after  cuttin'  his  own 
name,  cut  that  o'  his  gal's  too,  quite  nateral  enough. 
But  they  was  too  many  letters  jest  fur  thet ;  an'  I 
went  at  it  agin,  an'  succeeded  in  making  out  a  '  G,' 
then  '1,'  an'  '  e,'  an'  'n.'  'Glen,'  ses  I— Glen  must 
ha'  bean  her  last  name ;  Glen — Ellen  Glen.  Xo,  by 
thunder  !  an'  I  laughed  wen  I  thought  o'  my  stu- 
pidity,— the  feller  named  this  yer  valley  after  his 
gal ;  her  name  wur  Ellen ;  so  he  jest  called  the  place 
Ellen  Glen,  an'  cut  it  on  a  tree  so't  be  a  sign  like  ! 
Don't  ye  see,  it  Avur  all  nateral  enough.  Wal,  all 
this  yer  made  me  feel  'at  the  feller  wat  hed  lived 
thur  wur  sort  o'  white,  an'  I  begun  to  take  more 
interest'n  ever  in  the  place.  I  went  back  to  look  at 
the  house  agin.  It  wur  a  purty  good-sized  shanty, 
an'  hed  bean  well  built,  though  it  wur  considably 
dilapidated  an'  weather-beaten.  The  roof,  wich  wur 
covered  with  split  cedar  shingles,  hed  some  holes  in 
it,  but  otherwise  wur  still  strong  enough  to  turn  the 
wet.  The  big  chimley  hed  fell  in  a  little  at  the  top 
too,  but  not  enough  to  hurt.     Inside  thur  wur  a  pine 
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table,  an'  some  purty  decent  sort  o'  chairs, — a  large 
bunk,  a  cupboard  full  o'  cups,  plates,  an'  so  on, — an' 
a  big  fireplace,  o'  course.  In  tlie  cupboard,  too,  wur 
some  coffee  an'  tea  in  tin  boxes,  an'  some  sugar  an' 
other  kitchen  truck.  Everything  wur  trim  an'  ship- 
shape,— ye'll  see  wen  we  git  thur.  Eut  dust  an'  dirt 
covered  it  all,  an'  it  wur  plain  'at  Mr  Burnfield  hed 
bean  gone  fur  a  long  time.  Amongst  the  ashes  an' 
burned  sticks  o'  the  fireplace  wur  a  Dutch  oven.  I 
raised  the  lid,  an'  thur  wur  a  loaf  o'  bread  burned  to 
charcoal.  I  thought  the  feller  must  ha'  left  suddint 
like,  if  he  couldn't  take  care  o'  his  bread.  The 
blankets  in  the  bunk  hed  bean  torn  to  pieces  and 
dragged  about  the  room,  p'r'aps  by  the  coyotes.  I 
hunted  high  an'  low  fur  some  clue  to  Mr  Burnfield 
himself,  but  couldn't  find  nothin'  'at  looked  promisin', 
till  finally,  off  in  one  corner,  I  foun'  that  box  thur. 
I  took  it  out  to  the  light  an'  tried  to  prise  open  the 
kiver.  Ye  see  how  I  succeeded,"  pointing  to  the 
box  on  the  table.  "  As  I  raised  the  lid,  I  really  felt 
kind  o'  nervous  like.  Everything  fur  a  minit  looked 
as  familiar  as  the  ole  stove  down  thur  in  the  bar- 
room. I  couldn't  help  lookin'  round."  Bill  stopped 
and  puffed  furiously  at  his  pipe  with  a  slightly 
troubled  expression  of  countenance,  and  continued : 
"However,  thur  wur  ole  Doc  quietly  croppin'  the 
grass  as  nateral  as  ever ;  thur  wur  the  sunshine,  an' 
thur  wur  the  rooks, — all  nateral  enough.  So  I  lifted 
the  cover  an'  saw  before  me  that  lot  o'  half-rotten 
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papers.  Fur  a  minit  I  wur  somewhat  disappointed 
— they  looked  so  dirty.  I  felt  like  slinging  the 
demmed  thing  away  at  first,  then  I  ses  to  myself, 
'  Hole  on,  Bill  Chloride ;  p'r'aps  them  papers  is  not 
so  much  decayed  as  they  looks,  an'  kin  he  read  after 
all,  an'  you'd  hetter  jest  pack  'em  hack  to  Kuby  with 
you ; '  an'  so  sayin',  I  shut  the  thing  up  agin,  an'  tied 
a  huckskin  string  around  it.  Then  I  skirmished 
roun'  some  more,  hut  didn't  find  nothin'  o'  import- 
ance. I  left  the  cahin,  an'  looked  about  outside. 
Clost  by  wur  a  little  log-shanty,  wich  I  foun'  hed 
bean  a  workshop.  Thnr  wur  a  small  forge  an'  bits  o' 
iron, — an'  several  horse-shoes  wur  layin'  round.  On 
the  wall  wur  a  good  many  tools  o'  various  kinds.  I 
tell  you,  the  feller  wur  a  worker ;  an'  he  wur  derned 
well  fixed,  he  wur.  By  this  time  it  wur  gettin'  on 
towards  night,  an'  I  hed  spent  so  much  time  about 
the  cabin  'at  I  hed  no  time  to  look  futher.  I  hed 
foun'  no  Burnfield,  —  he  wur  gone ;  thur  wur  no 
doubt  on  that  pint.  Whur  he  hed  gone,  an'  how 
he  hed  gone,  wur  a  mystery  wich  the  papers  in  the 
box  might  give  away  or  might  not ;  but  he  wur  gone, 
an'  the  place  hed  a  mighty  forlorn  look  without  him. 
I  begun  to  fix  fur  a  camp.  The  house  wur  tight 
enough,  but  I  liked  outside  best  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  so  I  cut  a  lot  o'  boughs  off'n  a  near  cedar, 
an'  fixed  'em  down  for  a  bed  in  a  snug  corner  'tween 
a  big  rock  an'  a  cotton-wood  trunk.  Thur  wur  plenty 
wood,  an'  I  brought  a  lot  to  whur  my  bed  wur,  so't 
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I  could  keep  my  fire  goin'  all  night.  It  wur  purty 
cool,  o'  course.  By  the  time  I  lied  got  my  bacon 
toastin'  the  sun  dropped  out  o'  sight,  but  left  the  hull 
sky  afire  behind  him.  Doc  hed  filled  hisself  chuck- 
full,  an'  hed  come  up  to  sort  o'  snooze  as  he  does ; 
an'  wen  the  sky  turned  so  flamin'  red,  an'  all  the 
rocks  an'  mountings  looked  so  like  coals  o'  fire,  he 
opened  his  cunnin'  ole  eyes  wide  an'  looked  at  me 
knowin'  like,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Ole  man,  d'ye  take 
due  notice  o'  thet  thur  sunset1?'  an'  I  ses,  'Yes,  Doc, 
ole  boy,  you're  quite  right ;  thet  sunset  means  biz, — 
thur's  ugly  weather  in  thet  thur  sky,  an'  we'll  git  up 
an'  git,  by  sun-up.'  An'  it  wur  jest  comin'  day  when 
I  woke  to  put  some  fresh  wood  on  the  fire  the  last 
time.  I  jest  biled  a  cup  o'  coffee  an'  swollered  it, 
to  sort  o'  start  the  cirkilation,  an'  then  I  wistled  fur 
ole  Doc.  I  wrapped  the  box  in  my  blankets,  an' 
tied  'em  behind  on  my  saddle,  an'  started.  The  sky 
looked  heavy  as  lead,  an'  every  onc't  an'  a  wile  a 
leetle  speck  o'  snow  \l  sail  down  slow  an'  lonesome, 
an'  forlorn  an'  shiverin',  as  ef  it  wur  lost  an'  wur 
afeared  to  'light.  I  knew  ef  I  didn't  git  over  the 
pass  'fore  night  I'd  have  trouble  ;  so  I  put  ole  Doc 
to  his  best  licks.  Down  we  went  to  the  narrers,  an' 
jest  beyant  I  left  the  trail  an'  struck  to  the  right,  in 
the  direction  o'  Baldy.  The  travellin'  wur  purty 
rough,  but  ole  Doc  wur  good  fur  it ;  an'  purty  soon 
I  see  ole  Laldy,  or  rather  the  base  o'  it,  fur  the  top 
wur  lust  in  the  clouds.      I  struck  straight  as  I  could 
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fur  it,  an'  "by  the  middle  o'  the  afternoon  I  wur  at 
the  summit  o'  the  pass.  I  felt  better,  an'  I  stopped 
to  let  the  ole  cayuse  l  rest  a  leetle,  an'  to  make  a  cup 
o'  coffee  fur  the  ole  man.  The  hull  valley  wur  filled 
with  clouds  a-creepin'  an'  rollin'  an'  surgin'  about 
like  a  lot  o'  porpoises ;  an'  they  hung  round  the 
mountings,  an'  covered  the  sky  with  a  cold  grey 
curting  thet  shut  out  the  sun  entirely.  Then  I  went 
on,  an'  yer  I  am.  Thet," — said  Bill,  pausing  to 
strike  a  match  to  relight  his  pipe,  which  had  gone 
out  during  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative, — "thet 
wur  prezackly  how  I  foun'  the  box." 

Winniore,  who  had  been  profoundly  interested 
throughout,  started  up,  exclaiming,  "  I  declare  that's 
as  strange  as  fiction  !  " 

"Strange  as  truth,  you  might  say;  for  truth  is 
stranger,  you  know,"  said  Putterton.  "  But  the 
most  interesting  thing  will  be  the  following  up  of 
this  clue, — the  discovery  of  Burnfield's  fate — his 
mine,  if  he  had  one — and  all  that." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  show  the  box  to  Putterton, 
Mr  Chloride  1 "  inquired  "Winmore. 

"Wall,  ye  see,  two  heads  is  better 'n  one,  an'  I 
wanted  to  hev  another  head  or  two  in  the  biz  wat 
kneAV  more'n  mine.  I  ain't  much  good  at  readin', 
you  know.     I  begun  to  think  thur  wur  a  mine  at  the 

1  Horse,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  word 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Chinook  language.  The  Chinooks  are 
a  race,  or  rather  family,  of  Oregon. 
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bottom  o't  somewhur,  an'  if  thur  wur,  I  wanted  to 
know  it ;  not  thet  I  hev  any  pertikcler  need  fur  any- 
more mines,  but  I  like  to  bunt  'em  out, — prospectin's 
my  profession,  d'ye  see.  Tbe  feller  wurn't  over  thur 
fur  nothin',  tbet's  certing.  So  I  thought  I'd  jest 
show  the  box  straight  to  Putterton,  an'  tell  him  all 
about  it — me  an'  him's  pards  anyway,  you  know — 
an'  see  wat  he  thought  o'  it.  An'  wen  I  got  in,  I 
jest  tole  Uncle  Jimmy,  who  drove  next  mornin's 
stage  to  Granite,  to  tell  Mr  Putterton  as  Bill  Chloride 
wanted  to  see  him.  I  knew  thet'd  fetch  him,  though 
he  was  comin'  to  Puby  every  few  days  anyway.  He 
came  straight." 

"  Yes,"  said  Putterton  ;  "  when  Uncle  Jimmy  told 
me  Bill  wanted  to  see  me,  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  and  I  came  over  by  the  next 
stage.  "We  gave  the  box  a  hasty  examination — 
enough  to  determine  that  the  affair  was  worth  the 
trouble  of  investigation ;  arranged  for  a  scout  over 
there  in  the  spring,  and  then  I  had  to  go  back.  I 
wrote  you  about  it,  because  I  knew  you  had  finished 
your  course,  and  would  like  to  rough  it  for  a  few 
months." 

"  I  never  was  so  much  interested  in  anything  in 
my  life,"  said  Winmore.  "  It's  such  a  singular  thing 
that  a  man  could  come  out  here,  and  live  here  ami 
disappear,  and  no  one  know  anything  about  him." 

"Not  so  very  singler,"  put  in  Bill, — "not  so  very 
singler,  wen   you   think   how  many  square  miles  o' 
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territory  thur  air  yer  thet  wite  men  hev  never  yet 
sot  foot  on, — an'  wen  you  think  how  many  men  come 
out  with  good  reasons  for  keepin'  dark.  This  yer 
Burnfield  may  hev  come  an'  gone  without  advertisin' 
his  comin'  or  goin',  fur  the  sake  o'  his  own  con- 
venience." 

"  We  may  find  out  all  ahout  it  in  the  papers,"  said 
Putterton. 

"  But,  by  the  way,"  exclaimed  Winmore,  "  what 
became  of  the  party  you  left  in  the  Buckskin  Valley? 
Did  they  get  snowed  in  ? " 

"  ISTot  prezackly, — thet  is,  they  didn't  hev  to  stay 
thur  the  hull  winter.  They's  most  on  'em  in  Buby 
now." 

"  But  how  did  they  get  out  ? "  persisted  Winmore. 

"  Wal,  after  I  left  they  got  kind  o'  skeered  like, 
an'  wur  oneasy,  so't  wen  the  snow  begun  to  fly  they 
packed  up  an'  started  to  onc't ;  an'  by  worryin'  along, 
an'  keepin'  fresh  horses  on  the  lead,  they  finally  got 
through.  It's  bean  snowin'  a  good  deal  over  thet 
way  since." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  asked  Winmore,  who  was 
of  an  inquiring  and  investigating  turn  of  mind. 

"  Know?— kin  see,"  replied  Bill. 

"  See  the  pass  from  here  ?  "  Winmore  said  with 
surprise. 

"  Why  not  1  P'r'aps  ye  can  see  it  from  this  yer 
windy." 

The  window  was  in  the  front  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
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building  faced  the  Smoky  Hill  Eange,  overlooking 
the  intervening  valley,  or  Rainbow  Park  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  vivid  and  varied  colouring  of  the 
rocks.  The  view  was  unobstructed,  hence  the  name 
of  the  hotel. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Bill,  as  he  pulled  aside  the 
curtain  and  looked  out, — "thur  she  is." 

"  "Where  1 "  said  Winmore. 

"  D'ye  see  whur  thet  whitest,  smoothest  peak  is 
wat  chops  down  square  on  the  south'ard?" 

"Yes." 

"  Wal,  thet  air  Bald  ]\Iounting,  or  Ole  Baldy,  as 
we  sometimes  calls  it ;  an'  the  square  chop  on  the 
south'ard  is  the  clif  ts  on  the  north  side  o'  the  Bighorn 
Pass." 

"  But  that  is  not  far  from  here,  and  I  thought  you 
said  it  was  quite  a  long  ride  to  the  pass,"  said 
"Winmore. 

"  Yaas,"  Bill  remarked,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  ;  "  I  reckon  you  could  walk  over  thur  in  an 
hour  or  two." 

"  Yes, — it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles.      How  far  do  you  call  it  1 " 

"  As  near  as  I  kin  kalkilate,"  said  Bill,  puffing 
deliberately  at  his  pipe  between  the  words  for 
emphasis, — "as  near  as  I  kin  kalkilate,  it  air  jest 
thirty-seven  mile." 

"  Thirty  -  seven  miles  1  —  impossible  !  "  exclaimed 
Winmore;    "you  are  joking." 
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"  No,  I  hain't,— am  I,  Put  ] " 

Putterton  thus  appealed  to  settled  the  matter  by- 
stating  that  he  would  judge  the  distance  to  he  about 
forty  miles.  "You  can't  estimate  distances  here  as 
you  did  at  home,  Phil,  because  the  atmosphere  is  so 
much  clearer  and  drier;  you  will  have  to  learn  all 
over  again.  "When  you  go  back  you'll  make  the 
mistake  the  other  way,  and  estimate  a  house  a  mile 
away  to  be  ten.  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  been 
deceived  by  distances,  however." 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  "Winmore  said  ;  "  I  never  could 
have  believed  that  objects  at  so  great  a  distance  could 
be  seen  so  plainly." 

"  It  is  strange,"  Putterton  replied.  "  I  remember 
when  I  first  came  out  I  was  as  much  puzzled  over  it 
as  you  are.  Why,  I  have  seen  the  Smoky  Hill  Eange 
in  spring,  late  in  the  afternoon,  apparently  so  close 
that  you  could  almost  put  your  foot  on  it."  He 
looked  out  as  he  said  this.  "  Ah  !  there  has  been  a 
change  already :  you  see  how  the  range  draws  nearer 
as  the  sun  gets  lower." 

"An'  thet  reminds  me,"  said  Bill,  "  thet  it  is 
gettin'  late  " — looking  at  his  watch.  "  Pive  o'clock  ! 
we  might  as  well  adjourn  till  to-morrow." 

"  A  good  scheme,"  Putterton  replied ;  "  but  no, — 
why  not  come  up  to-night  1 " 

"  I  promised  to  play  a  game  o'  draw  with  some  o' 
the  boys  to-night,"  answered  Bill. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  then — at  ten,"  said  Putter- 
t.s. — in.  c 
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ton.  "  I  suppose  you  are  tired,  too,  from  your 
journey,  "Win  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sleep  well  to-night. 
The  old  rattletrap  I  came  up  in  was  not  the  most 
comfortable  conveyance  in  the  world." 

"  Wal,  good  night,  fellers,"  said  Bill,  who  had  put 
on  his  hat,  and  was  passing  out — and  the  door  closed 
silently  behind  him. 

"  What  a  singular  character  !  "  Winmore  exclaimed, 
almost  before  the  door  had  fairly  shut. 

Putterton,  who  was  lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  puffed 
some  moments  before  replying,  as  if  turning  over  in 
his  mind  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  remark,  and 
then  answered  absently — 

"Yes,  he  appears  singular — very — on  first  ac- 
quaintance." 

Winmore  stepped  to  the  window  and  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  out  toward  the  distant  range — its  snowy  mag- 
nificence now  dyed  crimson  by  the  fast  sinking  sun. 
How  beautiful  it  was  !  How  majestic  !  He  was 
vividly  impressed  by  the  gorgeous  view ;  but  as  the 
sun  sank  lower,  and  the  golden  glow  faded  into  a 
cold  leaden  hue  that  sent  a  shiver  through  him,  he 
felt  lonely.  His  thoughts  wandered,  and  the  land- 
scape before  him  melted  away.  The  scenery  shifted. 
The  gigantic  mountain-forms,  so  suggestive  of  the 
birth  of  the  world,  were  transformed  into  a  quiet 
peaceful  village  by  the  banks  of  the  far-off  Mohawk. 
Soft  lights  glimmered  from  the  windows  of  comfort- 
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able  homes,  and  the  lowing  kine  had  scarcely  been 
housed  for  the  night.  Suddenly  starting  from  his 
reverie,  he  said  to  Putterton,  who  had  been  mean- 
while quietly  smoking — 

"  Come,  George,  let's  go  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  before  supper." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Putterton ;  and  arm  in  arm 
they  strolled  along  the  principal  and  only  street  of 
Eubyville  till  the  clang  of  the  supper-bell  summoned 
them  back  to  the  dingy  quarters  of  the  Park  View 
House. 

CHAPTER   III. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  three 
were  again  assembled  in  Putterton's  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  contents  of  the  mysterious 
box. 

"As  I  said  yesterday,"  remarked  Putterton,  "we 
may  as  well  begin  by  opening  these  packets  of  letters 
— so  here's  for  a  start."  And  thus  speaking,  he  lifted 
tenderly  from  the  table,  where  the  papers  had  again 
been  deposited,  one  of  the  larger  bundles.  The  out- 
side portion  was  so  much  decayed  that  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  his  thumb-nail  served  to  separate  the  cord 
with  which  it  was  bound,  yet  which  had  retained 
sufficient  tenacity  to  keep  the  mass  together.  He  was 
holding  it  close  to  the  table,  and  as  the  cord  broke, 
the  letters  fell  apart  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and 
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were  carefully  laid  on  a  paper.  Those  which  had 
been  outermost  were  so  tender  that  little  could  he 
done  with  them. 

"  One  would  think,"  said  Winmore,  when  he  had 
for  some  time  vainly  tried  to  open  one  of  these,  "  that 
papers  protected  in  a  box  like  this  would  be  better 
preserved ;  but  they  are  almost  too  far  gone  to  be 
of  any  service.  The  ink  seems  to  be  all  faded  out 
too ;  and  altogether,  I  fear  we  shall  not  learn  much 
from  them." 

"  The  box  is  rusty,  and  full  of  holes,  you  see,  which 
accounts  for  the  decay.  I  think  Ave  must  get  some 
clue  from  the  whole  lot.  Try  the  middle  ones — they 
are  better  preserved." 

AVinmore  therefore  took  one  from  the  middle,  and 
proceeded  to  open  it,  while  Putterton  was  examining 
one  of  the  other  packets,  and  Bill  sat  smoking,  but 
regarding  the  proceedings  intently.  It  so  happened 
that  the  one  he  chose  had  been  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and  had  consequently  been  well  protected, 
and  was  still  firm  and  strong.  He  easily  took  the 
letter  from  the  envelope  and  unfolded  it.  "When  he 
had  done  so,  he  looked  steadily  at  the  page,  and  re- 
mained so  long  silent  that  the  attention  of  Putterton 
and  Pill  was  finally  attracted. 

"Well,  Win,  you  appear  to  have  found  something 
deucedly  interesting,"  said  Putterton. 

Winmore  smiled,  and  at  the  same  time  slowly 
turned  the  page  to  his  view.     An  unmounted  photo- 
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graph  of  a  woman  and  child  was  attached  to  the 
upper  quarter  of  it.  Putterton  sprang  up  the  better 
to  inspect  it,  and  his  example  was  followed,  hut  more 
deliberately,  by  Bill. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  Putterton,  "  that's  a  won- 
derfully handsome  woman, — and  a  beautiful  child 
too,"  he  added.  "  One  of  them  is  the  Ellen  of  the 
Glen,  depend  upon  it ; "  and  he  scrutinised  the  pic- 
ture more  closely. 

Bill  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  and  then  returned 
to  his  chair,  puffing  vigorously  at  his  pipe. 

"Well,"  said  Winmore,  "what  do  you  think ?" 

"  Purtiest  face  I  ever  see,"  answered  Bill,  absently; 
and  Winmore  surmised  that  it  perhaps  recalled  to  him 
an  early  love.  Then  he  wondered  if  it  was  a  love 
affair  that  had  driven  Bill  into  the  wilderness  and 
made  of  him  such  a  singular  man. 

Putterton  and  Winmore  continued  to  admire  the 
rare  beauty  of  the  photograph  for  some  time,  and 
then  proceeded  to  examine  further  into  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  "  My  dear  Willie," 
and  was  dated  from  Eamapo. 

"Where's  Bamapo'?  "  asked  Putterton. 

"Eamapo  !  "  repeated  Winmore, — "  let  me  see.  I 
believe  there  is  a  small  river  of  that  name  near  New 
York.  I  suppose  this  village  must  take  its  name 
from  the  river,   and  be  near  it." 

"  Probably — but  what  does  it  say  1 " 

Winmore  thereupon  proceeded  to  read  it  aloud,  but 
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it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  of  special  importance. 
The  writer,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  woman,  regretted 
that  Willie  had  taken  the  course  he  had,  exposing 
himself  needlessly  to  so  many  dangers — expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  difficulty  might  have  been  settled 
some  other  way.  She  said  that  Barney  Garran,  who 
seemed  from  the  tone  of  the  remarks  to  have  been  an 
important  figure  in  the  "difficulty,"  had  not  been 
heard  from,   and  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone. 

"  Well,  that  don't  interest  us  very  much,"  said 
Putterton.  "  Why  didn't  she  say  what  the  '  diffi- 
culty '  was  1  then  we  might  have  judged  what  sort  of 
a  character  this  Burnfield  was.  You  say,  Bill,  you 
never  heard  of  such  a  man  before  you  discovered 
the  Glen." 

"  Nary  time,"  replied  Bill,  "  an'  thet's  the  euros 
part  o'  it — not  so  euros,  neither,  wen  ye  think  it  over. 
This  yer  Burnfield  must  ha'  gone  inter  the  Smoky 
Hill  in  '57  at  least.  At  thet  time — but,  denime,  I 
alius  git  confused  like  wen  I  think  back  so  fur — any- 
how I  know  Granite  hedn't  no  more'n  six  or  eight 
houses  then  ;  an'  men  wur  all-fired  skerce  yer  them 
days,  an'  often  came  an'  went  without  tellin'  whin- 
they  come  from  or  whur  they  was  goin'.  It  wum't 
healthy  to  be  too  inquisitive,  an'  ax  too  many  ques- 
tions. It  wur  like  thet  wen  I  first  remember  Granitr, 
an'  thet  wur — ah — nigh  onto  fourteen  year  ago.  No- 
body axed  me  whur  I  come  from ;  mebbe  I  didn't 
know — an'  I'm  certing  I  didn't  care." 
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This  was  Bill's  usual  language  -when  speaking  of 
his  early  clays  in  Granite  ;  and  as  every  one  thought 
he  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  knowing,  his  remarks 
were  received  with  a  good-natured  wink,  and  the 
subject  of  conversation  was  generally  changed. 

"  Besides,"  Bill  continued,  "  nobody  ever  inquired 
after  Burnfield,  an'  'tain't  likely  a  nian'll  be  remem- 
bered yer  wen  he's  bean  gone  fifteen  year  or  more, 
an'  p'r'aps  wasn't  known  wen  he  was  yer.  No,  'tain't 
quar  to  me.  Whirr  did  he  git  his  mail — look  on  the 
envelope." 

"Care  of  Colonel  Denton  —  Fort  Henry,"  read 
Winmore. 

"  "Wal,  ye  see,"  proceeded  Bill,  "  Kunnel  Denton, 
I  think,  wur  killed  in  the  Secesh  war,  an'  probably 
nary  man  who  wur  thur  fifteen  year  ago  is  thur  now 
— 'tain't  likely  they  would  remember  ole  Burnfield, 
anyway." 

"  True — true,"  said  Putterton  sadly,  shaking  his 
head.  "  How  quickly  things  change  in  this  rapid- 
growing  region,  and  how  soon  a  man  is  forgotten 
when  he  falls  out  of  the  race  ! " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  "Winmore  ventured,  "  that  this 
man  Burnfield  must  have  been  killed,  either  by 
Indians  or  accident,  and  never  came  out  of  his  snug 
valley.  Don't  you  think  we'll  run  across  the  poor 
fellow's  bones  over  there1?" 

"  Possibly,"  answered  Bill — "  possibly." 

The  inspection  of  the  papers  was  continued,  and 
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most  of  them  were  found  to  be  bills,  receipts,  letters, 
&c,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  Glen  or  its  surround- 
ings, and  not  much  to  its  inhabitants.  At  length, 
however,  Putterton  opened  a  heavier  and  rather  well 
preserved  paper,  which  proved  to  be  a  rudely  executed 
map  of  Glen  Ellen  and  vicinity.  They  eagerly  ex- 
amined it,  and  distinguished  three  or  four  dotted  lines 
leading  out  from  the  Glen,  which  they  conjectured 
indicated  trails  to  the  mine  or  mines.  A  closer  in- 
spection proved  the  conjecture  to  be  the  truth ;  for 
the  lines  were  lettered  "trail  to  mine,"  "trail  to  fort," 
and  "  short  cut."  Then  there  was  another  paper 
folded  with  the  map  which  described  the  character 
of  the  mine  in  a  very  general  way,  but  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  amount  of  work  which  Burnfield  had  per- 
formed on  it.  The  lode  itself  appeared  to  be  silver, 
but  there  was  no  statement  as  to  quantity  or  quality. 

"Wal,"  said  Bill,  with  considerable  satisfaction, 
"that  fixes  us  all  O.K." 

"  Yes,  there'll  be  no  trouble  finding  the  mine  now," 
said  Putterton.  "The  only  question  is  whether  it 
will  be  valuable  when  we  do  find  it.  It's  queer, 
Bill,"  he  added,  "that  the  Indians  never  told  you 
about  a  solitary  white  man  in  the  Smoky  Hill  region 
— they're  such  great  friends  of  yours." 

"  Yes,  thet's  a  little  singler— 'specially  as  they  seem 
to  be  ready  to  tell  me  most  anything.  Sometimes, 
though,  they  seem  to  be  a  leetle  afeared  o'  me,  too; 
but  the  Range  Injuns  don't  come  yer  to  Ruby  much, 
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an'  we  hain't  none  o'  us  bean  much  hi  the  Eange. 
The  other  Injuns  wouldn't  know  no  thin'  about  it." 
Bill  puffed  slowly  and  thoughtfully  at  his  pipe. 
"Guess,  too,  they  would  keep  it  dark  for  fear 
they  might  be  accused  o'  killin'  him,  an'  git  into 
trouble." 

"Perhaps  they  did  murder  him,"  said  Winmore,  to 
Avhoni  that  seemed  the  most  plausible  explanation. 

"P'r'aps — but  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Bill. 

"Why?"  asked  Putterton. 

"  Wal,  mostly  'cause  everything  in  the  Glen  'pears 
to  be  jest  as  it  wur  when  Burnfield  lived  thur ;  an'  if 
the  Injuns  hed  killed  him  they  would  ha'  burned  the 
cabin  an'  smashed  everything  they  could  lay  ban's  on. 
They  didn't  smash  anything;  an',  besides,  gave  the 
place  a  wide  berth.  I  wouldn't  be  suprised  if  they 
hedn't  bean  in  the  Glen  since  Burnfield  left.  They 
don't  seem  to  go  much  in  thet  part  o'  the  Eange 
noway." 

"  Then,  might  not  Burnfield's  difficulty  have  been 
settled  and  he  gone  back  East  1 "  inquired  Winmore. 

"  Maybe,"  replied  Bill,  musingly. 

The  remainder  of  the  papers  were  examined ;  but 
though  most  of  them  would  doubtless  have  been 
valuable  to  Mr  Burnfield  himself,  they  gave  no  clue 
to  his  whereabouts,  or  any  further  information  of  any 
consequence.  Finally,  after  every  scrap  had  been 
carefully  looked  over,  Putterton  said — 

"  Well,  anyway  we  have  something  to  go  on  now. 
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Our  next  business  is  to  see  what  kind  of  a  mine  the 
Ellen  lode  is.     When  can  Ave  start,  Bill  1 " 

"In  about  three  months — about  the  last  o'  April." 

"  Not  before  ! "  exclaimed  Wimnore,  disappoint- 
edly; for  he  was  eager  to  be  off. 

"  Not  before,"  answered  Bill ;  "  too  much  snow  in 
the  pass." 

The  papers  were  then  replaced  in  the  box,  except 
the  important  ones,  which  Bill  put  in  his  own  pocket- 
book.  After  some  further  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preparation  for  the  journey,  and  after  Bill  had 
cautioned  his  partners  to  keep  "  mighty  mum,"  they 
separated,  Bill  going  off  down  the  street,  puffing 
thoughtfully  at  his  pipe,  and  Putterton  and  Win- 
more  preparing  to  take  the  afternoon  stage  for 
Granite. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  1st  of  May  found  the  expedition  in  readiness 
for  departure.  Bill  had  given  out  that  he  was  going 
on  a  "  little  prospect,"  with  his  friends  Putterton  and 
Winmore  ;  and  as  he  frequently  went  off  on  journeys 
of  that  kind,  no  suspicion  was  raised  that  he  was  on 
the  track  of  anything  definite.  The  snow  had  not 
been  unusually  heavy  during  the  winter,  and  Bill 
concluded  that  by  this  time  it  had  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  the  trail  over  the  Bighorn  Pass.  One 
bright  morning,   therefore,    three   pack -mules   were 
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brought  out  into  the  stable-yard  of  the  hotel,  and 
Bill  and  Putterton  prepared  to  "sling"  the  packs, 
-which  contained  supplies   of  all  kinds  sufficient  to 
last  them  four  or  five  weeks.     They  expected,  before 
the  end  of  that  period,  to  have  matters  at  Glen  Ellen 
in  such  shape  that  they  could  announce  their  dis- 
covery, and  give  others  a  chance  at  the  wealth  of  the 
new  district.     They  were  selfish  enough  to  want  the 
first  pick  and  choice  of  the  region ;  but  they  had  no 
idea  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  secret  and  keep 
others  out.     But  there  was  another  motive  besides 
selfishness,  which  moved  them  to  secrecy  at  first, — 
and  this  was   an  intention  of  doing  justice  to  the 
widow  or  heirs  of  Burnfield,  if  he  had  any.     Though 
there  was  no  written  law  which  could  compel  them  to 
trace   out  the  history  of  this  mountain-hermit,  and 
restore  to  his  heirs  some  of  the  wealth  for  which  he 
had  laboured  and  risked  so  much,  they  still  felt  a 
moral  obligation  to  do  so.     Burnfield  had  done  what 
in  that  region  at  that  time  usually  gave  a  man  title 
and  priority  of  claim ;  and  though  he  was  now  un- 
able to  defend  his  rights,  they  still  existed,  and  hon- 
ourable men  were  bound  to  respect  them  to  a  reason- 
able degree.     This  they  proposed  doing.     Yet,  above 
all,  there  was  still  another  reason  for  secrecy.     Burn- 
field might  have  deluded  himself,  and  the  mine  might 
be  of  little  value.     Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case, 
even  if  they  reached  the  spot  first,  they  would  be 
ridiculed  for  their  pursuit  of  the  traditional   "  wild 
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goose."  Therefore,  for  these  various  considerations, 
they  determined  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  he 
first  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  Glen  Ellen,  and  first  to 
reap  whatever  reward  was  to  he  had  there. 

When  the  mules  were  brought  out,  Winmore  was 
much  puzzled  to  know  how  they  were  to  secure  on 
the  backs  of  three  animals  all  the  supplies  which  lay 
scattered  about  the  corral ;  and  he  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings with  keen  interest.  Bill,  who  was  an  old 
hand  at  the  business,  and  could  "  sling  the  diamond 
hitch  "  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  district,  took  hold 
with  a  will,  and  put  things  together  with  wonderful 
alacrity,  having  an  able  assistant  in  Putterton,  who 
was  himself  quite  skilful  at  handling  a  "lash-rope." 

Finally,  when  the  packing  of  the  third  mule  was 
finished,  one  of  two  men  who  had  been  standing  by 
burst  forth  with  exclamations  of  approbation — 

"  Well,  be  jabers,  you  fellers  know  how  to  sling 
packs,  sure  enough  !  Tenderfeet  like  us  always  have 
a  lot  to  learn." 

"  Learn  us  how  to  do  it,  won't  ye  ? "  said  the  other. 
Bill  answered  them  in  a  good-natured  way,  but  he 
eyed  them  at  the  same  time  rather  sharply.  The 
faces  were  those  of  strangers,  and  he  remembered 
seeing  them  about  the  village  several  times  before. 
What  he  thought  he  kept  to  himself,  merely  saying 
he  had  no  time  now  to  show  them  the  "diamond 
hitch " ;  but  when  he  came  back  he  would  do  it 
willingly. 
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"  An'  whin'll  that  be  1 "  inquired  the  first  man. 

"  Two  or  three  weeks,  I  reckon,"  replied  Bill,  care- 
lessly. 

"  Goin'  to  make  quite  a  trip,  ain't  ye  1  "  said  the 
second  man. 

"Oh  no,"  answered  Bill,  "jest  goin'  on  a  leetle 
prospect — thet's  all." 

"Oh,  that's  all,  is  it?  Goin'  over  Smoky  Hill 
way,  I  suppose1?" 

"  Yes,  we  expect  to,  'fore  we  come  back.  Git  up, 
Doc.  Wal,  good-bye,  gentlemen;"  and  so  saying, 
he  rode  off,  leading  one  of  the  mules  by  the  halter, 
while  Winmore  and  Putterton  followed,  each  leading 
a  pack-animal. 

"  Good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  yez  ! "  shouted  the 
strangers;  and  "Good-bye,  Chloride  —  the  best  of 
luck ! "  was  a  greeting  which  came  from  every  side ; 
for  no  one  who  knew  him,  wished  ill  to  honest  and 
generous  Bill  Chloride.  As  the  small  cavalcade  was 
passing  a  large  rock  by  the  wayside  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  village,  a  ragged  and  dirty  Indian  stepped 
forth  and  came  towards  them.  They  recognised  one 
whom  Bill  had  many  times  befriended.  He  was 
noted  for  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  for 
his  shrewdness  and  general  honesty. 

"  Wal,  Toker,  are  ye  goin'  with  us  1 "  asked  Bill,  as 
the  Indian  reached  him  and  walked  along  beside  his 
horse. 

"  No,"    said   the   Indian.     "  Toker   cotch   piqua  : 
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Toker  ashanty  tell  um  Bill  itch  Mericats  mawa," 
pointing  toward  the  corral  where  they  had  packed 
— "  no  good.  You  look  out ;  good-hye ; "  and  with 
that  he  disappeared  up  a  deep  gulch,  which  at  this 
point  came  out  to  the  road. 

"  Thanks,  Toker,"  said  Bill,  before  the  Indian  was 
out  of  hearing ;  "I  thought  so."  Then,  turning  to 
his  comrades,  he  said,  "Toker  warns  us  to  watch 
them  fellers  thet  hung  about  this  mornin' — they  may 
bother  us.  But  if  they  don't  foller  us  too  close,  we 
kin  give  'em  the  slip ;  an'  I  don't  believe  they  can 
find  the  way  over  the  Bighorn." 

They  followed  the  waggon-road  along  the  valley 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  when  they  came  to  a  small 
stream  flowing  across  it.  Here  they  unpacked  in  the 
shade  of  some  tall  pines  to  get  lunch,  and  give  the 
animals  a  chance  to  crop  a  little  grass,  and  rest. 

"  I  never  like  to  crowd  the  animals  the  first  day," 
Bill  remarked,  as  he  was  lighting  a  fire,  "  so  I  alius 
make  a  noon  stop  if  possible.  It  breaks  them  in 
gentle  like,  and  gives  a  feller  time  to  git  things 
fixed  ;  "  and  so  saying,  finding  the  fire  was  well  going, 
he  took  the  coffee-pot  and  a  tin  bucket,  and  started 
for  the  creek  after  some  water.  Putterton,  mean- 
while, had  been  opening  up  the  "kitchen  pack." 

"  Those  were  suspicious-looking  men  who  stood  by 
while  we  were  packing  this  morning,"  remarked 
Putterton. 

"Yes,"  said  Bill,  setting  down  the  bucket  of  water. 
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"I've  noticed  'em  several  times.  They  hung  'bout 
an'  seemed  to  watch  me.  I  didn't  think  much  'bout 
it,  but  now  thet  Toker  mentions  it,  I'm  purty  sure 
they're  up  to  some  game.  Toker's  a  keen  devil,  an' 
they  can't  fool  him  much.     I  think  they'll  f oiler  us." 

"  If  they  do,"  said  "Winmore,  "  we'll  chloroform 
them  while  they  are  asleep,  and  run  away." 

"We'll  what?"  said  BUI.  "Oh  yes,  chloryform 
'em.     But  hev  you  got  some  chloryform1?" 

"Yes,  in  my  entomological  box." 

"Good,"  said  Bill — "good;  a  capital  idee — jest 
the  thing.  The  fellers  come  along — go  to  sleep — - 
wake  up  an'  find  us  gone ;  capital !  We  kin  kiver 
up  our  tracks,  too,  some  way,  an'  they  kin  never 
foller  us  if  we  once  git  over  the  pass.  There's 
nothin'  like  knowin' ;  they'll  never  think  o'  bean 
chloryformed — never  in  this  world.  But  will  they 
sleep  long  enough?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Winmore. 

"An'  it  won't  kill  'em?  We  don't  want  to  kill 
'em,  ye  know." 

"No,  it  won't  kill  them.  I  won't  put  it  strong 
enough  for  that." 

"  Thet's  just  the  thing.  But,  boys,  we  must  go  on 
now — can't  loaf  too  long  over  this  yer  grub.  We've 
got  to  make  Pine  Creek  'fore  dark,  an'  it's  good 
thirteen  mile  from  yer." 

They  packed  up  and  were  soon  on  the  road  again. 
It  was  not  much  after  six  o'clock  when  they  came  to 
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a  beautiful  clear  stream  "which  swept  with  a  soothing 
murmur  over  its  pebbly  bottom,  shadowed  by  a  grove 
of  magnificent  pines.  It  was  Pine  Creek,  Bill  said, 
and  a  charming  place  for  a  camp.  "Wood,  water,  and 
grass  were  abundant,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  thick  carpet  of  pine-needles,  so  soft  that  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses  made  no  noise  whatever.  There 
had  been  camping  here  before  ;  for  a  broad  cedar 
growing  at  the  base  of  a  pine  had  with  cutting  and 
the  interweaving  of  boughs  been  so  arranged  that  it 
afforded  good  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  this  shelter 
Avas  taken  advantage  of  by  the  travellers.  The  packs 
were  tin-own  off,  the  horses  and  mules  hobbled,  and 
preparations  made  for  supper. 

"  Shall  I  make  the  bread,  Eill  1 "  asked  Putterton. 

"'No;  I  guess  I'd  better  make  it,"  Eill  answered. 
"  I'm  more  used  to  it  than  you,  an'  kin  do  it  quicker. 
So  if  you  an'  "Winmorc'll  look  after  the  animals  and 
wash  the  dishes,  I'll  be  cook." 

"  That  suits  me,"  said  Putterton.  "  I  don't  much 
like  dabbling  in  flour." 

"  And  me,"  said  AVinmore ;  "  but  do  you  require  to 
make  bread  every  meal  1 " 

'■  Purty  near,"  Bill  answered. 

"I  should  think  you'd  take  it  along,"  suggested 
"Winmore. 

"  Fine  stuff  it  would  be  after  a  day  or  two's  parkin', 
wouldn't  it?     Takes  up  too  much  room,  anyway." 

Bill  had  finished  washing  his  hands,  and  now  took 
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several  handfuls  of  flour  from  one  of  the  bags  and 
put  them  into  a  deep  pan  carried  for  the  purpose; 
then  he  deftly  added  a  little  salt,  and  scattering  what 
he  judged  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  baking-powder 
over  the  flour,  he  gave  the  batch  a  rapid  stirring  with 
his  fingers  and  dexterously  poured  some  water  into  it, 
so  that  in  a  moment  or  two  "Wrnmore  beheld  him 
kneading  the  dough  into  a  mass. 

"  You're  an  expert,  Bill,"  he  exclaimed  admiringly ; 
"  but  how  are  you  going  to  bake  it  1  You  have  no 
oven?" 

"  You'll  see,"  replied  Bill,  as  he  broke  the  dough 
into  two  portions,  making  a  neat  ball  of  each.  Then 
grasping  two  frying-pans  which  Putterton  had  placed 
convenient  to  his  hand,  he  put  them  on  the  fire  a 
moment.  Xext  sprinlding  a  little  flour  ha  the  bottom 
of  each,  he  picked  up  one  of  the  balls  of  dough,  and 
giving  it  a  peculiar  twirl  by  the  edge,  made  it  into  a 
flat  cake  almost  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in 
which  he  then  placed  it.  "With  a  twitch  or  two  more 
it  was  all  right,  and  he  stuck  the  pan  for  a  moment 
again  on  the  fire.  Serving  the  other  in  the  same 
way,  he  finally  propped  both  pans  up  in  front  of  the 
heat  by  means  of  sticks  against  the  handles,  and  the 
bread  soon  began  to  puff  up  and  turn  brown.  Some 
bacon  was  then  cut  and  trimmed  of  the  rind,  the 
coffee  was  stirred  into  the  pot  which  had  been  boiling 
for  some  time,  the  plates  and  other  ware  were  spread 
out  on  a  piece  of  oil-cloth,  and  then  the  loaves  were 
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done.  The  bacon  was  fried  in  one  of  the  pans,  and 
the  meal  was  ready.  Winmore  was  much  pleased  at 
Bill's  dexterity.  It  was  the  first  mountain  meal  he 
had  ever  seen  prepared,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  him 
to  see  everything  transformed  so  quickly  from  the 
raw  material.  He  had  never  seen  much  cooking  of 
any  kind ;  and  though  familiar  with  all  sorts  of 
dishes  as  they  came  on  the  table,  there  was  a  mys- 
tery about  the  art  for  him — and  especially  did  he 
marvel  at  the  bread-making. 

"Why,  Bill,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  simple 
meal,  "this  bread  is  delicious,  and  you  made  it  so 
quickly.  I  always  thought  bread-making  was  a  long 
process." 

"  So  it  is — some  kinds.  This  is  wat  ye'd  call  biscuit 
to  home,  and,  es  ye  see,  is  not  hard  to  make.  It's  the 
only  kind  o'  bread  ye'll  git  till  we  reach  Euby  agin." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  any  other  kind — I  like  this," 
said  Winmore,  enthusiastically. 

"  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,"  observed  Putterton. 

"  You're  right ;  but  I  still  insist  that  Bill's  bread  is 
first  class — hunger  or  no  hunger." 

"  So  it  is  ;  and  I  don't  think  there's  a  man  in  the 
district  can  make  better,"  replied  Putterton,  seizing 
another  piece. 

"  None  o'  yer  flattery  now,"  said  Bill. 

"  It's  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth " 

"  Hark  !  "  interrupted  Bill,  suddenly — "  I  hear  the 
sound  of  hoofs." 
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They  listened,  and  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
regular  beating  of  the  hoofs  of  trotting  horses. 

"  The  interested  gents  of  this  morning  probably," 
said  Putterton. 

"Ef  it  is,"  said  Bill,  "we'll  dose  'em  with  the 
chloryform." 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  they  heard 
the  horsemen  leave  the  road,  and  a  moment  later  two 
men  well  mounted  rode  into  the  firelight. 

"  Why,  how  d'ye  do  agin,  gents  1 — didn't  spect  to 
meet  yez  so  soon  agin ;  but  I'm  tarnal  glad  we  hev, 
fur  we're  ruther  late  campin',  an'  the  sight  o'  yer  fire 
looks  kinder  cheery.  Ye  wouldn't  mind  ef  we  camp 
by  ye,  would  yez  ] " 

"  jSTot  at  all,"  said  Bill  quickly,  for  he  much  pre- 
ferred having  them  close  by.  "  Wat  fools  they  air," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  ef  they  think  we  can't  see  through 
their  game. Plenty  room,  plenty  room,"  he  con- 
tinued aloud — "  an'  a  fine  lot  o'  coals  fur  ye  to  git 
supper  by.  We're  jest  'bout  through  our'n,  so  we 
can't  ask  ye  to  jine  us." 

"  Ah,  we're  obleeged  to  yez,"  replied  the  elder  of 
the  new-comers  with  an  Irish  accent,  "  but  we  kin 
jist  silling  up  a  leetle  boite  t'  ate  in  the  twinklin'  o' 
an  oye ;  an'  thin,  me  frins,  we'll  all  sit  down  an'  have 
a  chat  an'  shmoke  be  the  warrum  fire  there." 

And  so  saying,  he  quickly  unslung  their  single 
pack,  and  very  shortly  had  their  bacon  frying  on  the 
bright  fire. 
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Bill  had  finished  his  meal  by  this  time,  and  he 
busied  himself  apparently  with  putting  things  to 
rights  for  the  night,  but  in  reality  preparing  for  a 
sudden  and  stealthy  departure.  AYinmore  and  Put- 
terton  soon  joined  him,  and  a  disjointed  conversation 
was  kept  up  between  them  and  the  strangers,  till 
finally  the  latter  had  also  completed  their  repast. 
They  left  their  cooking  utensils,  saddles,  &c,  scat- 
tered about  in  a  most  reckless  manner;  and  Bill 
smiled  as  he  thought  how  long  they  would  be  getting 
off  in  the  morning. 

"  Oy'm  a-goin'  to  have  a  good  square  pidl  at  me 
owld  poipe,  that's  what  Oy  am,"  said  the  elder 
stranger ;  and  he  drew  forth  a  time-worn  and  nico- 
tine-soaked wooden  pipe,  which  he  filled  and  lighted, 
and  then  looked  separately  and  sharply  at  Bill  and 
his  companions  as  they  also  seated  themselves  by  the 
fire.  "  Bedad  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  his  eyes  had 
for  some  moments  rested  on  Bill's  weather-beaten 
countenance, — "  Oy  say,  stranger,  were  ye  iver  in 
New  York  City?" 

"  No,"  answered  Bdl ;  "  I  wur  never  in  New  York 
to  my  knowledge,  but  I  mean  to  go  thur  some  day." 

"  Damn  strange ! "  said  the  new-comer,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  You  have  lived  in  New  York,  I  suppose  1 "  re- 
marked Winmore. 

"  Yis ;  Oy  lived  there  fur  a  long  time,  an'  was 
gethin'  on  splendidly,  till  Oy  acted  like  an  infarnal 
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idiot.     Then,  of  coorse,  things  went  wrong,  an'  that 
brought  me  out  here  on  special  business." 

He  emphasised  the  "special"  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Putterton  looked  at  him  very  sharply,  as  if  try- 
ing to  read  in  his  eyes  the  nature  of  his  special  busi- 
ness. Was  murder  or  highway  robbery  his  specialty  1 
or  was  he  a  detective  in  disguise,  he  wondered  1  The 
man  looked  like  thousands  of  others  who  wandered 
about  the  mountains  prospecting,  but  Putterton  had 
a  strong  suspicion  that  there  was  considerable  signi- 
ficance in  the  "  special  business." 

"  Your  business  compels  you  to  travel  fast  and  late, 
it  seems,"  he  said. 

"We  was  late  to-night,  'cause  Barney  hung  over 
his  pipe  too  long  this  mornin',"  put  in  the  younger 
man  quickly. 

"  Yis  ;  Oy  did  shmoke  a  thrifle  too  long  this 
mornin'.  Oy  loike  to  take  it  aisy  whin  Oy  shmoke, 
ye  know ;  but  thin,  we  don't  moind  thravellin'  a  bit 
afther  dark  nohow." 

"Euther  uncomfortable,  if  a  feller  don't  git  his 
camp  fixed  by  sundown,"  said  Bill.  "  Let's  see, — ye 
said  ye  came  to  Euby  from  Granite,  didn't  ye  1 " 

"  ]STo,  we  didn't  say  so,"  replied  Barney,  smiling  at 
this  broad  hint  on  the  part  of  Bill  that  he  would  like 
to  know  from  whence  they  came.  "No,  we  didn't 
say  so,  but  then  we  did,  ye  know.  Oy  say,  me 
frind,  ye've  been  in  these  diggin's  a  good  long  time, 
heven't  ye  ? " 
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"  Fourteen  year  or  more,"  replied  Bill. 

"Aha!  Fourteen  years  —  fourteen  years,"  the 
stranger  said  thoughtfully.  "  Why,  man,  yer  an 
owld  risidenter,  sure.  Ye  ought  to  know  the  ins  and 
outs  o'  the  hull  raygin  purty  well." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  this  district  ruther  well,"  answered 
Bill,  cautiously. 

"  Rich,  ain't  it  1 " 

"  Wal,  yes— ruther,"  said  Bill. 

"Be  the  way,"  said  Barney,  looking  sharply  at 
Bill,  "  did  ye  iver  hear  o'  a  man  named  Burnfield 
out  yer?" 

"  Burnfield — Burnfield,"  mused  Bill,  at  the  same 
time  wondering  how  this  man  had  come  to  know  the 
name.  "Burnfield  —  no,  never  knew  Burnfield. 
Must  ha'  been  'fore  my  time,  I  guess." 

"William  Burnfield  was  his  name,"  and  he  looked 
keenly  at  Bill  again. 

"  You're  sure  he  came  to  these  parts "? "  said  Bill. 

"Yis  —  purty  sure  he  came  som'wheres  in  this 
raygin.  Ye  must  be  tired,  Con,"  he  then  said  sud- 
denly to  his  companion  ;  "  Oy'll  help  ye  make  down 
the  bed,  an'  thin  ye'd  bether  thumble  in  an'  git  a 
square  noight's  rist." 

"  All  right,"  Con  answered,  and  the  two  were  soon 
busy  close  by  preparing  a  sleeping  -  place  for  the 
night.  Presently  the  man  called  Barney  returned  to 
the  fire. 

"  Con,  there,  isn't  used  to  roughing  it  as  much  as 
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Oy  am,  an'  it's  good  for  him  t'  git  plenty  o'  sleep. 
"We've  got  a  long  jog  before  us  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  indeed  1 "  said  Putterton  ;  "  and  may 
I  ask  where  you  are  going  1 " 

"  Oh  yis  ;  we're  goin'  down  to  Bigtree  camp.  Oy've 
got  to  see  a  man  there — Pater  Bromley ;  d'ye  know 
him,  maybe  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Putterton. 

"  I  do,"  said  Bill. 

"  Oy'm  glad  ye  know  him/'  the  Irishman  remarked 
with  interest.  "He's  been  in  this  raygin  a  good 
while,  hain't  he?" 

"  You're  right,  he  has,"  answered  Bill ;  "he  knows 
es  much  'bout  people  an'  things  yerabouts  es  any  man 
livin'." 

"  Does  he  1 "  exclaimed  the  Irishman. 

"  He  does,"  rejilied  Bill ;  "  an'  he's  true  blue,  too. 
Ef  you're  a  friend  o'  Pete  Bromley's,  I'm  glad  we  met." 

"  Yis  ;  Oy'm  a  frind  o'  Pate's,"  said  the  Irishman, 
slowly.  "  Me  name's  Barney  Garran  ;  ye  may  have 
heard  him  spake  o'  me." 

Putterton  started  with  surprise  at  the  mention  of 
the  name,  for  he  remembered  it  as  the  same  which 
had  occurred  frequently  in  the  letters  they  had  ex- 
amined— and  he  remembered,  too,  that  it  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  complimentary  terms,  but  always 
as  if  the  bearer  had  committed  some  crime.  Could 
this  be  the  man — escaped  from  justice,  and  roving 
about  secure  in  the  wilderness  of  mountains  1     Might 
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he  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  Burnfield's 
mysterious  disappearance,  and  hence  know  more  about 
the  matter  than  he  pretended.1?  But  he  concluded 
the  man  must  be  an  impostor ;  for  if  he  had  escaped 
justice,  he  would  have  changed  his  name,  and  not  be 
so  ready  to  reveal  his  identity.  And  yet,  how  did  he 
know  the  names  1 

"  No,  I  never  did,"  said  Bill,  who  had  paused  for 
a  moment  to  review  in  his  mind  his  conversations 
with  the  man  Bromley ;  "  but  I  hain't  seen  Pete  for 
a  year  or  more." 

"  Whin  ye  say  him  agin,  an'  Oy  hope  it  won't  be 
long,  jist  mention  my  name  to  him,  will  ye  1 " 

"  Certingly,  I  will,"  replied  Bill,  at  the  same  time 
wondering  what  the  man  meant. 

"  Oy  think  Oy'll  turn  in  too  now,  me  frinds,  as  I 
feel  a  leetle  shook  up  by  the  trotting  this  afternoon — 
so  here  goes,"  and  he  went  to  where  his  companion 
was,  to  all  appearances,  already  sound  asleep.  "  But," 
he  added,  as  he  returned  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 
"  we'll  have  a  wee  drap  furst,  if  ye  don't  mind,  jist 
as  a  sort  o'  nightcap,  eh1?  Here's  a  bottle  o'  foine 
owld  rye,  an'  if  ye've  a  corkscrew  we'll  hev  the 
stopper  out  in  no  time." 

Bill  eyed  the  bottle  suspiciously,  and  doubting  the 
wisdom  of  drinking  with  a  total  stranger,  and  such 
a  suspicious  one  as  this,  was  about  to  decline,  when 
he  noticed  that  the  original  seal  was  still  unbroken. 
His  doubts  were  dispelled,  and  he  said  cheerfully — 
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"You  travel  well  fixed,  stranger." 

"There  you're  roight,  me  bye.  Ye  niver  catch  a 
son  o'  Killamey  widthput  his  jug  o'  potheen  handy. 
I've  another  there  in  the  pack,  but  it's  been  opened, 
an'  I'd  rayther  give  yez  the  benefit  o'  a  frish  tap,"  and 
with  a  strong  jerk  he  pulled  the  cork. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Winmore,  as  the  stranger 
handed  him  a  tin  cup  and  the  bottle,  "  but  I  don't 
often  drink,  and  I  would  prefer  to  be  excused." 

The  man  drew  back,  and  gave  him  a  keen  glance 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "  P'r'aps  ye  don't 
loike  Irish,"  he  said,  in  an  indignant  tone. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do — certainly.  I  have  nothing  against 
your  countrymen." 

"Well,  thin,  dhrink  a  bit,  jist  to  show't  what  ye 
say  comes  from  yer  heart.  We  may  mate  agin  some 
day,"  and  he  almost  filled  the  cup. 

Thus  strongly  urged,  Winmore  drank  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  contents,  first  adding  some  water,  while 
the  others  helped  themselves  more  liberally  without 
the  water.  The  Irishman  then  startled  them  by 
exclaiming — 

"Here's  to  me  owld  pard,  Burnfield,  if  you  plaze." 
After  they  had  drunk,  he  added,  "  An'  here's  a  good 
health  and  long  life  to  Mr  Bill  Chloride,  the  whitest 
man  in  the  Smoky  Hill  country." 

"Thank  ye,  stranger,"  said  Bill  modestly,  at  the 
same  time  draining  his  cup  completely. 

"  An'  now,  me  frinds,  Oy'll  turn  in.     Good  noight, 
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an'  pleasant  dhreams  to  yez  all.  Will  the  first  man 
up  in  the  ruornin'  plaze  wake  us1?  Good  noight." 
He  stepped  to  his  hed,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view 
beneath  the  blankets. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  suppose  that  fellow  knows 
about  Burnfield,  and  how  did  he  find  it  out  1  And 
he  calls  himself  by  the  same  name  as  the  one  men- 
tioned often  in  those  letters,"  said  Putterton. 

"  Dunno,"  answered  Bill,  thoughtfully.  "  Dunno 
— unless  he  heard  suthin'  'bout  it  up  at  Fort  Henry ; 
the  cuss  may  hev  bean  thur  years  ago,  ye  know — he's 
no  tenderfoot.  Maybe  he  heard  us  talkin'  at  the 
Park  View.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  knew  Burnfield 
— but  he  siispecks  we  know  suthin'  'bout  him  any- 
way, if  he  don't  know  it.  They'll  want  to  jine  us  in 
the  mornin'  probably,  but  we'll  give  'em  the  slip. 
P'r'aps  they're  goin'  to  try  to  get  Pete  Bromley  to 
show  'em  over  the  Bighorn,  if  they  don't  succeed  in 
goin'  with  us.  He  knows  more  about  the  Smoky 
Hill  kentry  than  any  other  man  besides  me ;  but  he 
don't  know  nothin'  about  the  Glen  Ellen  part,  so 
we're  all  right  ef  we  kin  git  away  without  waking 
the  beggars.  Wen  I  begin  to  snore  loud,  Winmore, 
ye  kin  reach  over  from  yer  bed  an'  dose  'em — then 
we'll  be  off." 

"All  right;  I  can  do  it  easily.  But,  I  say,  I'm 
going  to  turn  in  myself  now — this  confounded  smoke 
makes  my  eyes  heavy." 

"  But  don't  go  to  sleep,"  said  Bill,  "  or  I'll  hev  to 
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crawl  over  an'  dose  'em  myself,  an'  I  might  give  'em 
too  much."  In  half  an  hour  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  crackling  of  the  dying  embers, 
the  snoring  of  some  of  the  sleepers,  and  the  soughing 
of  the  breeze  through  the  branches  of  the  lofty  pines. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Bill  awoke,  the  morning  sun  was  climbing 
high,  and  the  two  strangers  were  gone.  Startled  and 
chagrined,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  exclamations 
so  vigorous  that  they  speedily  awoke  his  drowsy 
comrades. 

"  "What's  the  matter  1 "  asked  Putterton,  sleepily. 

"  Matter  ! — matter  ! — matter  !  "  shouted  Bill,  in  a 
rage ;  "  we've  bean  duped  and  drugged,  thet's  wat's 
the  matter.  Damn  my  eyes,  wat  a  fool  I  wur  not  to 
see  through  the  game  !  Bill  Chloride  drugged  an' 
played  by  a  pah  o'  duffers  like  them  !  It's  too  damn 
bad ! " 

By  this  time  Putterton  and  Wiumore  were  both 
on  their  feet  rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes,  and  great  was 
their  consternation  at  finding  the  sun  up  and  the 
strangers  gone.  The  first  care  was  to  examine  every- 
thing to  see  what  had  been  carried  off,  but  they  could 
discover  nothing  missing.  All  was  apparently  just  as 
they  had  left  it  the  evening  before. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Bill,  "  it  wur  fortunate  I  bed 
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the  description  an'  map  under  my  head.  But  they 
could  ha'  looked  at  it  after  all,  fur  I'll  bet  we  slep 
like  iron  dogs  wen  thet  liker  took  effeck.  They  don't 
often  git  ahead  o'  me,  boys,  but  they  did  this  time 
sure.  Thet  Irish  chap  played  his  part  wal — let's  see 
wich  way  they  went."  He  struck  the  tracks  of  then 
horses  in  the  road  and  followed  them  some  distance 
across  the  brook  in  the  direction  of  Bigtree  Camp, 
then  he  came  back. 

"  Did  they  go  toward  Bigtree  1 "  asked  Winmore. 

"Yes,"  he  replied ;  "an'  how  air  the  animals'?" 
he  asked  at  the  same  time  of  Putterton,  who  had 
been  out  to  look  for  them. 

"They  are  grazing  quietly  in  the  hollow  beyond 
that  little  knoll." 

"  Strange  as  the  devil,"  said  Bill.  "  Wat  kin 
them  fellers  be  up  to,  anyway?  I  can't  see  it 
at  all." 

"Don't  know,"  said  Putterton,  "but  it  looks  as  if 
they  were  studying  us  and  our  movements  for  some 
purpose  of  their  own." 

"Wal,"  Bill  remarked  decidedly,  "we  can't  find 
out  nothin'  by  standin'  yer  gabblin'  'bout  it.  Le's 
sling  up  some  hash  an'  be  off.  We'll  cover  our 
tracks,  so't  if  they  try  to  foller  us  they  can't 
do  it." 

Breakfast  over,  they  packed  and  started.  Taking 
to  the  smooth-bottomed  brook,  where  it  crossed  the 
road,  they  followed  up  its  shallow  bed  for  half  a  mile 
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or  more  ;  then  they  left  it,  and  struck  in  the  direction 
of  the  trail  to  the  Bighorn  Pass.  This  trail  was  not 
a  travelled  one,  and  was  consequently  very  faint ;  but 
Bill  knew  the  way  well  without  it,  and  they  went  on 
quite  rapidly,  ever  and  anon  crossing  the  brook,  which 
had  covered  up  their  tracks  below.  At  one  o'clock 
they  were  high  above  the  valley  by  the  head-waters 
of  the  little  stream,  where,  amidst  the  dense  pines, 
cedars,  and  cotton  -  woods  in  a  deep  ragged  ravine, 
they  stopped  for  a  mid-day  camp.  They  ate  a  cold 
lunch,  while  the  animals  filled  themselves  with  the 
fresh  grass.  The  journey  up  the  steeps  was  then 
resumed.  Bill  and  Putterton  continued  to  discuss 
the  strangers  and  their  actions,  but  Winmore  was 
lost  in  his  surroundings,  and  found  fresh  marvels  at 
every  step.  He  was  journeying  through  what  was  to 
him  a  veritable  wonderland.  The  rocks,  the  trees, 
the  mountains,  filled  him  with  admiration  and  de- 
light. "When  at  length  they  were  climbing  up  in 
the  pass  toward  the  summit,  and  the  mighty  snow- 
clad  rocks  on  each  side  shot  far  up  into  the  heavens, 
and  they  could  see  back  over  Eubyville  away  to  the 
snowy  ranges  of  the  north,  he  was  amazed. 

"Ah,  young  feller,"  said  Bill,  who  noticed  his 
wondering  looks,  "jest  wait  till  yer  eyes  light  on 
t'other  side,  an'  they'll  pop  out,  I'll  bet." 

"Didn't  you  say  we  would  camp  to-night  at  a 
great  height?" 

"  Yes  ;  we'll  jest  git  over  the  summit  and  down  on 
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t'other  side,  whur  Ave  kin  camp  on  a  leetle  terrace 
below  timber-line.  "We  can't  make  the  next  water 
to-day  nohow,  an'  we  might  es  wal  camp  airly. 
Besides,  the  animals  is  tired  with  the  climb." 

They  pushed  on  to  the  summit,  and  "Wimnore's  eyes 
did  "  pop  out "  when  he  obtained  his  first  view  of  the 
terra  incognita  beyond.  The  high  cliffs  on  the  right 
or  the  north  side  of  the  pass  shut  off  the  view  in  that 
direction,  and  a  steep  slope  on  the  left  cut  it  off  to 
the  south-east,  but  to  the  whole  west  and  south-west 
all  was  clear,  and  he  was  fairly  stunned  by  the  be- 
wildering magnificence  of  the  panorama.  Below  him 
— apparently  miles  below  him — stretched  away  into 
the  distance,  lost  in  the  afternoon  haze,  a  vast  sea 
of  broken  country,  that  appeared  to  his  unaccustomed 
vision  totally  impenetrable — a  wild  ragged  labyrinth 
of  confused  cliffs,  peaks,  valleys,  canons,  mountain- 
ranges — all  silent,  all  solemn  as  the  tomb.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  were  on  the  threshold  of  an  enchanted 
world,  that  lay  in  its  death-like  tranquillity  waiting 
for  some  living  human  being  to  step  within  its  bound- 
ary and  break  away  the  spelL  At  length  they  reached 
the  spot  on  the  mountain-side  where  Bill  had  said 
they  would  camp.  ]  t  was  a  level  place,  of  an  acre  or 
two  in  extent,  and  forth  from  the  background  trickled 
a  small  spring  of  clear  cold  water  that  was  caught  in 
a  rocky  basin  and  held  prisoner,  to  find  its  way  down- 
ward through  some  unseen  and  unknown  crevice. 

The  packs  were  thrown  off,  and  when  the  animals 
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had  satisfied  their  thirst,  they  fell  to  cropping  the 
long  and  abundant  "bunch-grass."  It  was  still  early, 
and  no  efforts  were  made  to  adjust  the  camp  ;  but  all 
three  went  out  upon  a  rocky  promontory  and  gazed  off 
into  the  wonderful  maze  beneath. 

"  How's  that,  young  man  ] "  exclaimed  Bill,  trium- 
phantly. 

"It  is  glorious  beyond  description,"  replied  "Win- 
more. 

"  You're  right,"  said  Putterton ;  "  no  one  could 
appreciate  this  view  from  a  description.  I  mean,  no 
verbal  or  pictorial  account  could  render  it  as  it  is — as 
it  impresses  one  on  the  spot.  But  that  is  the  case 
with  all  grand  views,  I  suppose." 

"See,"  said  Winmore,  "as  the  shadows  deepen 
they  give  an  additional  weirdness  to  the  scene, 
making  it  seem  rougher  and  more  impenetrable,  if 
that  is  possible.  And  those  pretty  mourning  doves, 
as  you  call  them,  fluttering  back  and  forth,  uttering 
their  melancholy  call,  how  they  appear  to  be  actually 
mourning.  The  whole  air  seems  to  be  laden  with 
mystery  and  sadness." 

"  I'm  mighty  fond  o'  this  yer  section,  boys,"  ob- 
served Bill,  "  an'  specially  o'  them  leetle  doves.  Wen 
I  hear  'em  mournin'  an'  wistlin'  about,  an'  the  sun  is 
rollin'  down  inter  the  Avest  as  it  is  now,  it  teches  my 
'ole  heart  somewers,  an'  it  don't  'pear  quite  so  dry  as 
usual.  There's  lots  o'  the  purty  things  down  to  the 
Glen." 
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"Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  Putterton,  the  sound  of 
the  word  recalling  the  place,  "  where  is  the  Glen  1 " 

Bill  stretched  out  his  long  thin  arm  and  pointed 
toward  a  very  dark  part  of  the  landscape. 

"Ye  see  whur  thet  black  ridge  comes  down  an' 
seems  to  end  in  thet  black  canon?" 

"Yes." 

"  Thet  black  canon,  I  believe,  air  Horse-shoe  Gap. 
Ye  can't  see  the  Glen  from  yer,  o'  course." 

"  That's  a  good  way  from  here.  I  thought  you 
rode  up  from  the  Glen  in  less  than  a  day,"  said 
Putterton. 

"  Wal,  so  I  did.  The  Glen  air  'bout  thirty  mile 
from  yer ;  but  I  started  airly,  an'  it  ain't  nothin'  fur 
ole  Doc  to  carry  me  sixty  mile  in  a  day.  He's  a 
tough  cuss,  an'  hard  to  beat." 

"  Well,  for  one,  I  don't  wonder  that  no  one  found 
the  Glen.  What  seems  strange  to  me  is,  that  this 
Burnfield  found  it.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
get  about  at  all  in  such  an  upset  country,"  asserted 
Winmore. 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  'nough  wen  yer  used  to  it.  P>ut  the 
(  Hen's  no  easy  place  to  find  ;  an'  ef  I  hedn't  stumbled 
on  it,  it'd  bean  a  long  time  'fore  it  wur  found.  Those 
fellers,  ye  see,  can't  foller  us  ef  we  kin  onc't  lose  'em 
down  thur  ;  an'  I  reckon  they  won't  come  this  way 
fur  several  days  yet,  if  at  all.  Wen  -we've  bin  over 
yer  a-prospectin',  wich  lies  not  bean  often,  we've  alius 
kep  to  the  north'ard,  'cause  the  region  to  the  south 
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didn't  look  invitin' ;  an'  from  the  character  o'  the 
croppin's,  we  thought  thur  wur  no  chance  fur  min'ral 
in  thet  direction.  Ye  see,  we  was  mistaken ;  fur 
right  thur  in  the  Glen's  a  totally  different  stuff,  all 
"by  itself.  But  come,  le's  fix  camp  now,  an'  git  sup- 
per :  it'll  he  dark  'fore  long,  it's  cloudin'  up  so.  But 
you  set  thur,  Winmore,  an'  take  it  all  hi ;  me  an' 
Put'll  fix  things." 

"Winmore  declined,  however,  to  let  any  one  do  his 
share ;  hut  while  he  was  assisting  at  the  preparations, 
he  turned  his  eyes  frequently  towards  the  west,  where 
showers  were  falling,  and  great  masses  of  clouds  were 
creeping  about,  stretching  long  dark  oars  miles  across 
the  horizon.  The  sun,  dipping  "behind  these,  was  lost 
to  view  for  a  time ;  and  when  it  appeared  again 
through  a  rift,  it  was  like  a  mass  of  molten  iron 
burning  its  way  downward,  its  "bulky  shape  twisted 
and  distorted  as  it  melted  and  dropped  through  one 
cloud-mass  after  another,  setting  the  edges  all  aflame. 
As  it  almost  reached  the  horizon,  it  hurst  forth  fidl 
and  "bright,  flooding  the  landscape  with  a  dazzling 
glow  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  plunged  out  of 
sight. 

"Beautiful!"  exclaimed  "Winmore,  who  had  stopped 
to  watch  it.  "I  don't  know  anything  that  is  more 
radiant  and  heautiful  than  a  gorgeous  sunset  like 
that." 

"You'll  see  lots  of  them  here  ;  for  this  is  the  very 
home  of  the  grand  in  Nature,"  said  Putterton. 

t.s. — III.  E 
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"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  Winmore  returned  ;  "for  there's 
nothing  that  thrills  me  with  more  pleasure  than  just 
such  sunsets  as  that — so  golden  and  glorious  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  morning  was  chilly  and  grey.  Heavy  clouds 
were  flying  low  and  lingering  ahout  the  mountains, 
and  occasionally  there  was  a  little  dash  of  rain.  The 
landscape,  though  not  so  weird  as  in  the  sunset  light, 
looked  even  more  wild  and  forbidding.  Nature  ap- 
peared to  he  frowning  upon  the  enterprise  of  Bill  and 
his  companions.  Had  they  been  superstitious,  they 
might  have  thought  so,  or  that  the  gods  who  ruled 
this  silent  realm  were  marshalling  the  forces  of  Nature 
against  them.  But  they  were  all  too  practical  to 
entertain  such  ideas,  and  pushed  their  way  on  into 
the  wilderness  with  all  possible  speed.  Bill  led  the 
way  as  usual,  and  tried  to  follow  the  course  he  had 
pursued  in  coming  away  from  Horse-shoe  Gap ;  but 
he  found  it  difficult,  as  the  Gap  was  often  lost  sight 
of  for  hours  at  a  time  in  some  of  the  canons  and 
valleys  which  they  were  obliged  to  traverse,  and  he 
had  to  direct  his  course  by  the  sun,  of  which  he  had 
only  now  and  again  a  fleeting  view.  His  great  ex- 
perience in  mountaineering,  however,  enabled  him  to 
follow  the  general  direction  by  a  kind  of  instinct. 
All  day  long  it  was  up  hill  and  cliff,  and  down  again, 
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— now  over  a  cedar-covered  plateau,  and  anon  deep 
in  the  recesses  of  a  sombre  cation ;  but  the  footing 
for  the  animals  was  generally  firm,  and  the  caravan 
was  able  to  move  along  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  Night, 
therefore,  found  them  within  ten  or  tAvelve  miles  of 
the  Gap,  which  was  in  plain  view  from  the  camp, 
beside  an  exceedingly  diminutive  spring — the  only 
water  they  had  seen  since  early  morning.  The  next 
day,  as  they  drew  near  the  Gap,  the  character  of  the 
geology  began  to  change  quite  suddenly.  There  was 
more  limestone,  and  hard  peculiar  limestone  it  was 
too.  "Winmore,  who  was  something  of  a  mineralogist, 
began  to  take  more  notice  of  the  rock-structure,  and 
to  keep  a  look-out  for  "  indications,"  as  they  had  yes- 
terday kept  a  look-out  for  springs.  Eill  declared  he 
believed  the  region  would  prove  very  rich,  judging 
from  appearances — that  it  might  prove  even  better 
than  the  Smoky  Hill  district  itself. 

"I  didn't  stop  to  look  fur  leads  wen  I  come  out  o' 
yer,  but  I've  seed  severial  places  this  mornin'  thet  I 
feel  certing  would  pan  out  well.  Ef  Eurnfield's  mine 
ain't  much  good,"  he  said,  "  I  think  Ave  kin  strike 
suthin'  anyways." 

By  noon  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gap,  but 
they  did  not  stop  for  a  rest,  as  they  proposed  reaching 
the  cabin  first  and  terminating  their  journey.  The 
narrow  canon  looked  decidedly  forbidding  as  they 
rode  into  it.  The  walls  were  of  black  gneiss,  and 
after  the   brilliantly   coloured   sandstones    they    had 
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been  passing  through,  this  gneiss  looked  particularly 
sombre.  There  were  signs  of  water  in  many  places  ; 
and  they  even  saw  several  very  good  springs  from  the 
trail.  Presently  they  came  to  a  narrow  rift  in  the 
left-hand  wall,  which  Bill  informed  them  was  the 
gateway  to  Glen  Ellen.  It  was  a  natural  gateway, 
indeed,  and  as  Bill  had  remarked,  was  at  one  point 
very  narrow, — so  narrow  that  the  pack-mules  could 
barely  squeeze  through.  The  bottom  was  the  dry 
bed  of  a  stream,  and  was  covered  with  boulders  of 
various  sizes,  making  progress  Arery  tedious,  and  com- 
pelling even  the  mules  to  exercise  unusual  caution  in 
choosing  their  footings.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Avails 
broke  away  to  the  right  and  left,  and  merged  into  the 
higher  portions  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
Glen  Ellen  in  all  its  spring  array  of  glory  lay  before 
them. 

As  Winmore  caught  sight  of  it  he  gave  a  wild 
shout,  and  threw  his  hat  high  in  air,  waking  the 
echoes  and  startling  the  mules. 

"  By  the  holy  smokes !"  he  shouted  enthusiastically, 
not  stopping  to  explain  what  the  "  holy  smokes " 
might  be,  "  that's  just  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth  ! " 

"It's  'bout  the  purtiest  valley  I  ever  see,"  said 
Bill;  "an'  I've  seed  a  good  many,"  he  added. 

"  I  hear  the  sound  of  running  water,"  said  Putter- 
ton,  who  had  been  silently  drinking  in  the  view. 

"  You're  right,"  said  Bill ;  "  it's  the  creek  yonder 
as  it  plunges  down  to  the  pool." 
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"But  how  ill  the  world  does  it  get  out  of  the 
pool?"  inquired  "Winmore. 

"  It  probly  has  an  underground  outlet — a  common 
thing  yer.  Ye  see  it  don't  run  through  the  narrers 
'cept  wen  it's  high  water.  Ef  ye  keer  to  ride  out  to 
the  right  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  ye'll  see  the  pond 
thur,"  said  Bill. 

Winmore  rode  out  to  the  right.  It  was  only  a 
few  minutes  before  he  came  to  the  brook  tearing  its 
furious  course  down  over  the  mossy  rocks  to  a  large 
pool  or  lakelet,  which  looked  black  and  deep,  and 
which  extended  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  through 
which  they  had  just  come.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  sight,  for  it  suggested  trout ;  and  a  suggestion  of 
trout  to  a  fellow  like  Winmore,  who  had  been  sub- 
sisting on  bacon  and  bread  for  three  or  four  days, 
was  exhilarating,  to  say  the  least.  His  eyes  twinkled 
with  delight  as  he  gazed  down  into  a  clear  pool 
amidst  the  rocks,  and  saw  several  noble  specimens 
resting  motionless  midway  between  top  and  bottom. 
He  hastened  to  rejoin  his  comrades,  who  by  this  time 
had  almost  arrived  at  the  cabin.  When  he  overtook 
them,  they  had  halted  before  the  somewhat  dilapidated 
structure. 

"Bill  thinks  we  can  fix  up  this  old  place  in  an 
hour  or  two,  so  that  it  will  be  almost  as  comfortable 
as  ever,  and  it  will  be  a  convenient  shelter  from  the 
storm." 

"Yes,"  added  Bill;  "the  storm  air  goin'  to  break 
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on  us  'fore  long — to-night  or  to-morrer,  I  should  say; 
an'  cf  we  kin  make  the  ole  shanty  tight,  we  kin  keep 
dry  an'  let  her  storm." 

The  clouds,  which  had  been  irregular  and  scattered, 
were  now  covering  the  sky  almost  in  one  mass,  which 
appeared  to  grow  darker  and  darker  every  minute. 
The  air  was  colder,  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing,  on 
which  there  sailed  about,  uttering  their  shrill  cry, 
several  lonely-looking  gulls.  In  spite  of  the  beauty 
of  the  valley,  there  was  a  deep  solemnity  about  the 
scene,  shadowed  as  it  was  by  the  approaching  storm, 
and  accented  by  the  shrieks  of  the  gulls,  that  caused 
the  new-comers  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Perhaps  the 
kind  and  cpiantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere 
just  before  a  violent  storm  has  a  strong  effect  on 
human  nerves,  exhilarating  some  persons  and  de- 
pressing others,  and  tilling  still  others  with  an  un- 
accountable feeling  of  dread,  contrary  to  their  better 
judgment.  However  that  may  be,  "Winmore  espe- 
cially felt  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  was  entirely 
new  to  him.  He  had  never  before  in  his  life  been 
out  of  sight  of  a  house  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  it  was 
a  relief  to  him  when  his  companions  asserted  their 
intention  of  instantly  renovating  the  old  cabin.  The 
packs  were  quickly  thrown  off,  and  the  animals  went 
to  rolling  and  kicking  in  a  most  energetic  manner,  so 
much  pleased  were  they  to  be  once  again  free.  A 
close  inspection  of  the  house  proved  that  it  "was  not 
so  much  dilapidated  as  it  at  first  appeared  to  be  ;  and 
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before  supper-time  it  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
the  holes  in  the  roof  patched  up,  and  the  door  and 
window-shutters  readjusted.  Indeed,  it  was  in  such 
complete  order,  that  the  new  occupants  might  easily 
have  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that,  like 
Aladdin's  palace,  it  had  burst  forth  at  their  wish. 
Wood  was  brought  from  a  pile  close  by  which  Burn- 
field  had  left ;  and  it  was  soon  cheerfully  crackling 
in  the  huge  fireplace,  sending  a  warm  gloAV  of  light 
into  every  corner.  In  that  dry  climate  it  had  lost 
little  of  its  substance  by  decay. 

"  I  think  we'll  catch  it  to-night,"  observed  Bill,  as 
he  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  at  the  clouds  while 
his  bread  was  baking  in  the  Dutch  oven.  "  Yes,  I 
think  we'll  catch  it  to-night,"  and  he  swept  the  sky 
once  more  with  his  keen  eyes. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  them  that  their  first 
care  had  been  to  fit  up  the  cabin  and  make  it  habit- 
able ;  for  as  darkness  set  in  the  rain  began  to  fall, 
first  in  a  steady  drizzle,  and  then  in  flying  torrents. 
They  watched  the  roof.  A  few  drops  came  through, 
but  the  cabin  remained  dry  and  comfortable,  for  the 
first  time  probably  in  many  long  years. 

"One  thing,"  said  Bill,  "this  yer  storm  will  do 
fur  us,  an'  thet  is,  wash  away  our  tracks — an'  them 
duffers  then  can't  f oiler  us  to  save  their  necks." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Putterton  ;  "  there's  no  danger  of 
their  intruding  on  us  now.  But  I  feel  like  an  inter- 
loper myself.     Here  we  are  enjoying  this  snug  cabin, 
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with  Burnfield's  tables,  chairs,  fireplace,  and  even 
his  dishes, — and  God  only  knows  where  the  poor 
devil  himself  is.  I  feel  as  if  he  or  his  ghost  might 
step  in  at  any  moment  and  demand  by  what  right  Ave 
have  taken  possession." 

"Yes;  it's  too  bad  the  original  possessor  isn't 
here,"  said  Winmore.  "And  yet  if  he  were,  we 
might  not  be." 

Bill  was  sitting  on  a  chair,  tipped  back  in  the 
corner  nearest  the  chimney,  sending  great  clouds  of 
smoke  from  his  pipe,  and  gazing  rather  contentedly 
into  the  fire.      He  looked  up  and  said — 

"  Wal,  fur  my  part,  I  feel  very  much  to  home  yer 
— feel  as  much  to  home  as  ef  I  belonged  yer.  I 
s'pose  it's  'cause  I've  bean  yer  afore,"  and  he  went  on 
smoking  and  studying  the  fire. 

The  creek,  which  ran  close  by  in  its  rocky  bed, 
swollen  by  the  torrents  from  the  sky,  now  added  the 
loud  roaring  of  its  troubled  waters  to  the  general 
howl  of  the  storm. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  lonely  place  here  after  all, 
for  old  Burnfield,  on  a  night  like  this,"  said  "Winmore. 

"  Wal,  I  dunno  'bout  that,"  said  Bill ;  "  some 
fellers  likes  that  sort  o'  thing.  I  know  I  do.  I  like 
to  be  off  in  the  mountings  alone  wen  it's  stormin', 
'specially  wen  the  thunder's  crackin'  an'  booniin' 
'mongst  the  peaks.  Yes,  a  tearin',  howlin'  storm's 
a  wonderful  fine  thing." 

"  Yery  true.     There's  a  certain  element  of  grandeur 
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about  it ;  but  it's  such  a  terrific  and  uncomfortable 
grandeur,  such  an  incomprehensible  grandeur,  that  it 
is  apt  to  overawe  the  ordinary  spectator,"  said  Win- 
more. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  lifts  a  feller  clean  away  from  this 
yer  footstool  o'  ourn,  and  gives  him  some  idee  o'  the 
forces  'at  sling  'emselves  about  in  space.  I  believe 
thet's  wat  ye  call  the  outside  parts  we  don't  know 
nothin'  about,"  exclaimed  Bill,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  That's    the    medium    in    which    matters    exist, 
Winmore  replied  to  the  latter  part  of  Bill's  obser- 
vation. 

"  Mighty  quar,"  said  Bill,  "  thet  space  goes  on  for 
ever  an'  ever,  an'  no  begiirnin'  an'  no  end.  Thet's 
too  much  fur  me,  thet  idee  is." 

"  Too  much  for  any  one,  Bill,"  remarked  Putterton. 
"  "We  can't  even  think  of  the  beginning  of  matter,  and 
that,  you  know,  is  said  to  be  finite." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when  there 
resounded  close  to  the  cabin  a  wild  and  unearthly 
scream,  as  if  the  ghost  of  Burnfield  was  about  to 
burst  in  upon  them  and  annihilate  them. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Winmore,  starting 
instinctively  towards  his  rifle. 

"  It's  nothin'  but  the  screech  o'  a  mounting  lion," 
said  Bill.  "  Dunno  wat  he's  doin'  round  yer  at  this 
time  in  the  wet — probly  on  the  scent  o'  our  cookin'. 
Fire  yer  gun  if  ye  want  to — it'll  skeer  the  damned 
cuss — but  fire  high,  so's  not  to  hit  the  horses." 
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Winmore  opened  the  door  and  fired  a  shot  into  the 
■wild  blackness  of  the  night.  The  report  was  scarcely 
audible,  even  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  cabin. 

"  "Won't  he  trouble  the  animals  ] "  asked  Putterton. 

"Not  likely  to,"  said  Bill 

"And  won't  they  leave  us  in  this  storm?"  in- 
quired "Winmore. 

"Ko.  Ole  Doc'll  stay  by  us  watever  happens,  an' 
the  mules  won't  leave  him.  But  it's  time  to  go  to 
bed,"  and  Bill  began  to  divest  himself  of  his  super- 
fluous clothing.  The  others  followed  his  example, 
and  the  storm  was  quickly  forgotten  in  pleasant 
dreams. 

For  two  days  the  tempest  continued  in  full  vio- 
lence, and  they  were  unable  to  leave  the  cabin  for 
the  purpose  of  exploration.  On  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, the  sun  was  seen  several  times,  and  on  the 
fourth  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  brilliant. 

"  Now,"  said  Bill,  "  we  will  investergate  a  little,  and 
see  wat  we  have  yer." 

They  started  out  accordingly  to  see  what  could  be 
found.  Not  far  away  was  the  smaller  log-structure 
which  Bill  had  spoken  of  in  his  narrative  as  the  forge 
and  tool-shop.  It  would  no  doubt  still  be  service- 
able, as  few  things  had  been  much  damaged.  They 
did  not  linger  over  it,  but  attempted,  with  the  aid  of 
the  papers,  to  find  the  trails.  This  was  a  matter 
of  more  difficulty  than  they  had  anticipated,  for  the 
map  and  descriptions  were  none  too  clear,  and  the 
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trails  were  very  obscure.  When  they  finally  dis- 
covered them,  and  followed  them  a  short  distance,  it 
was  plain  their  juncture  with  the  valley  had  been 
intentionally  disguised.  The  principal  trail,  indeed, 
had  no  special  starting-point  in  the  glen,  but  was 
reached  by  various  routes  over  an  expanse  of  broken 
and  flinty  basalt.  It  developed,  however,  into  an 
exceedingly  plain  and  well-constructed  path  that  had 
not  been  built  without  an  immense  amount  of  labour. 
How  Burnfield  could  have  done  it  alone  was  incom- 
prehensible to  them. 

"This  man  Burnfield  had  a  genius  for  work,"  said 
"Winmore,  as  they  were  returning  over  the  trail. 

"That's  so,"  said  Putterton ;  "and  a  genius  for 
doing  things  right  too." 

"He  wur  an  exact  feller — he  wur, — an'  thet's  wat 
I  like  about  him,"  said  Bill ;  "he  wur  no  slouch." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

After  lunch  they  took  the  main  trail,  and  followed 
it  towards  the  mine.  "Winding  around  the  crags  and 
cliffs,  it  led  them  by  an  easy  route  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  cabin,  and  then  descended  into  a  small 
and  peculiar  basin,  the  existence  of  which  would 
scarcely  be  suspected  even  from  the  trail  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  The  path  entered  it  through 
a  steep  and  narrow  gulch,  which  was  the  outlet ;  and 
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in  its  bottom  a  tiny  brooklet,  that  found  its  source  in 
the  secluded  vale,  murmured  its  way  downward,  to 
plunge  a  short  distance  below  over  a  high  precipice. 
It  was  almost  a  miniature  Glen  Ellen,  except  that 
not  a  single  tree  or  shrub  interrupted  the  luxuriant 
meadow  that  swung  from  cliff  to  cliff.  Its  greatest 
length  was  no  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  and 
the  investigators  were  able  to  view  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  dale  at  a  glance.  They  saw  nothing  but  a 
pretty  nook  enclosed  by  insurmountable  cliffs,  and 
looked  about  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn, 
thinking,  for  a  moment,  the  trail  must  have  been  led 
in  here  to  throw  unwelcome  and  inquisitive  persons 
off  the  track.  For  they  had  concluded,  from  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  fragment  of  ore  was  found  at  the 
cabin,  and  that  the  trail  in  its  beginning  was  so  care- 
fully hidden,  that  Burnfield  had  not  been  without  his 
fears  of  possible  visitors,  and  was  anxious,  should 
they  discover  him,  to  prevent  them  from  finding  out 
the  true  cause  of  his  isolated  life.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  moment  that  Bill  was  baffled,  for  his  keen  eyes 
quickly  saw  signs  of  a  "  dump  " l  on  one  side  of  the 
vale — the  same  side  as  themselves,  but  higher  up. 
It  was  not  much  that  he  saw,  but  it  was  enough  to 
give  him  a  clue,  and  he  hastened  to  follow  it  up. 
They  hurried  past  a  projecting  point  of  cliff,  and  saw 
beyond  a  semicircular  alcove.     In  this  alcove  at  the 

1  A  "  dump  "  is  the  mass  of  refuse  matter  which  accumu- 
lates at  the  mouth  of  a  mine. 
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foot  of  the  wall,  and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
above  them,  was  an  excavation. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! "  shouted  Winmore ;  "  there 
it  is ! " 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Bill,  who  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  foot  of  the  dump,  and  was  examining  it ; 
"  yes — very  likely." 

The  cliff  here  rose  perpendicularly,  but  at  its  base 
was  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  talus,  and  it 
was  just  where  this  talus  began  that  the  excavation 
was  made.  There  was  a  path  up  the  talus  still  to  be 
distinguished,  and  the  three  elated  men  were  not  long 
in  clambering  up  to  the  top  of  the  dump.  Then  they 
stood  before  William  Burnfield's  mine.  It  was  an 
exciting  moment.  Here  was  the  principal  object  of 
their  search.  A  mine.  But  what  kind  of  a  mine  1 
A  true  fissure-vein  in  its  prime  ;  a  worked-out  claim  ; 
or  a  feeble  scattering  of  "indications,"  on  which,  per- 
haps, the  man  Burnfield's  hopes  had  been  wrecked  % 
There  are  mines  and  mines.  Was  this  one  with  rich 
ore  enough  in  sight  to  make  it  valuable — priceless  1 
They  all  three  fervently  hoped  it  was,  as  they  lit  their 
candles  and  prepared  to  enter.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  their  hopes  might  be  realised  or  dashed  to  the 
four  winds.  They  proceeded  with  a  bold  step,  ex- 
amining every  foot  of  the  way.  It  could  not  be  very 
extensive,  and  yet  there  was  an  antiquated  look  about 
everything  that  seemed  to  augur  extensive  working, 
and  consequently  great  depth ;  but  Bill  remembered 
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that  the  dump,  though  large,  was  not  extraordinarily 
so.  He  stopped  finally  before  some  aged -looking 
timbering,  and  regarded  it  intently. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  almost  solemnly,  "them  thur 
timbers  is  a  damned  sight  older  than  the  cabin  down 
yonder.  They's  older'n  any  house  in  the  Smoky  Hill 
district,  or  Bill  Chloride  ain't  no  jedge  o'  the  way 
wood  wears  in  this  yer  kentry." 

"But  how  could  they  be1?"  said  Winmore. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  Putterton  suddenly,  "  could 
it  be  possible  that  Burnfield  stumbled  on  one  of  those 
old  Spanish  claims  1 " 

"Thet's  it — jest  as  sure  as  fate,"  said  Bill.  "  Some- 
how or  nuther  he  got  on  the  track  o'  this  yer  mine — 
ole  Spanish  claim — an'  he  jest  made  tracks  up  yer  to 
work  it  hisself,  all  alone — thet  feller,  boys,  wur  no 
fool ; "  and  Bill  examined  some  of  the  timbers  more 
carefully. 

"  Ye  see,  boys,"  ho  went  on,  "  Burnfield,  ef  he 
built  thet  thur  cabin,  didn't  never  do  no  such  bun- 
gling work  as  this — not  him.  Spaniards — Spaniards 
— them's  the  chaps  as  did  it.  Damn  my  eyes,  but 
this  is  quar — wy,  this  yer  drift  must  be  more'n  two 
hundred  year  ole  ;  no  wonder  it  looks  kind  o'  grimy 
an'  shaky." 

"  Must  be,"  said  Putterton.  "  I  remember  now, 
once  when  I  Avas  south — down  in  New  Mexico — 
hearing  a  fellow  talk  about  a  wonderful  mine  that 
the  Spaniards  had  worked  a  long,  long  time  ago.     He 
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said  a  friend  of  his  had  some  papers  describing  it, 
but  the  most  important  of  all  the  directions  for 
getting  to  the  locality  had  been  lost,  and  every  one 
thought  his  friend  was  lying,  because  he  couldn't 
find  the  place.  He  hunted  several  months  for  it  in 
some  mountains  down  there,  and  finally  had  to  aban- 
don the  thing  entirely ;  and  I'll  bet  this  is  just  the 
very  place.     What  luck?" 

"  Yes ;  I've  heerd  'bout  Spanish  mines  an'  all  thet 
—an'  I  alius  thought  thur  wur  suthin'  in  it  too,  fur 
them  chaps  roved  over  these  yer  hills  a  good  deal. 
They  wur  reglar  dare-devils.  They's  no  mistake  'bout 
this — it's  a  heap  older'n  Burnfield,  an'  it  must  there- 
fore be  Spanish,  fur  no  one  else  hes  ever  bean  yer." 

It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  only  explanation. 
Burnfield  had  in  some  way  discovered  an  old  claim 
which  had  been  worked  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  it 
was  well  known,  had  early  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior.  And  now  here  was  a  third  party  discovering 
it  over  again.  At  first  thought  it  appeared  even 
stranger  than  it  actually  was.  Considering  how 
many  times  the  whole  American  continent  has  been 
discovered  over  again,  it  was  not  such  a  startling 
thing  that  a  mine  on  that  continent  should  be  dis- 
covered and  rediscovered. 

"We're  going  down  very  fast,"  said  Putterton,  as 
they  followed  the  steep  incline.  "  I'm  afraid  there'll 
be  water  at  the  bottom." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Bill,  who  was  slowly  groping 
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his  way  in  the  lead,  stopping  occasionally  to  examine 
the  "hanging-wall." 

"  "We  must  be  in  seventy-five  feet  or  more,"  said 
Putterton. 

"  Very  likely,"  remarked  Bill,  who  had  that  mo- 
ment stopped  short,  and  was  holding  his  candle  high 
above  his  head,  paying  little  attention  to  his  com- 
panion's remark. 

"  "What  is  it  1 "  inquired  "Winmore. 

"  A  chamber,"  answered  Bill,  and  he  stepped  for- 
ward into  a  larger  part  of  the  excavation.  The 
chamber  was  twenty  feet,  at  least,  in  diameter,  and 
extended  upward  so  far  that  the  light  of  the  candles 
scarcely  penetrated  to  the  end. 

"  '  Stoping,'  "  said  Bill,  laconically. 

"What's  'stoping"?"  asked  Winmore. 

"It's  working  upwards  on  a  vein,"  explained 
Putterton. 

"  Boys,  this  is  whur  they  struck  the  true  fissure- 
vein." 

"That's  a  good  sign,"  remarked  Putterton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bill,  who  was  now  on  the  verge 
of  a  cavity  extending  almost  directly  downward. 
They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  the  pack- 
ropes  with  them,  and  as  each  was  about  thirty  feet 
long,  a  descent  of  some  ninety  feet  could  be  made. 
An  old  windlass  stood  over  the  hole  with  a  rope  on 
it,  but  they  did  not  dare  trust  it. 

"Now,  boys,"    said  Bill,    "I'll  tie  this  yer  rope 
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about  me,  an'  you  two  fellers  '11  let  me  down,  d'ye 
see?" 

"Yes,"  said  Putterton.  "But  why  not  first  pull 
up  this  rope  on  the  old  windlass,  and  see  how  long 
it  is  1  " 

"  A  good  idee — capital,"  exclaimed  Bill ;  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  rope  was  pulled  up  and  measured. 
It  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  long  as  one  pack- 
rope — not  much  more  than  twenty  feet. 

"  If  that  goes  to  the  bottom,  they  didn't  get  fur  on 
the  down  tack,  did  they  ? "  said  Bill,  adjusting  their 
rope  about  him. 

"Perhaps  it's  so  rich  they  didn't  need  to  dig 
much,"  suggested  Putterton. 

"  Why,  demme,  yer's  a  ladder  !  "  exclaimed  Bill  in 
astonishment,  as  he  was  about  to  descend.  "  I'll  try 
the  ladder,  boys,  an'  you  kin  hold  her  taut,  so't  ef  it 
breaks  I  won't  fall,"  and  down  he  started.  The 
ladder  seemed  still  to  be  strong  as  ever.  It  was  made 
of  cedar — and  cedar  lasts  almost  any  length  of  time 
in  that  climate.  Bill  reached  the  bottom  sooner  than 
he  expected.  The  windlass  -  rope  was  evidently 
longer  than  necessary,  for  he  was  down  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet.  He  threw  off  his  rope,  and  Win- 
more  and  Putterton  waited  impatiently  for  the  result 
of  the  investigation. 

"  What  do  you  find  ? "  asked  Putterton.    "  Water  1 " 

"Xo;  an  ole  shovel,  some  ole  drills,  sledges,  and 
sich  truck,  the  last  feller — Burnfield — must  ha'  left, 

t.s. — III.  P 
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intendin'  to  come  back  soon.     He  heel  set  off  a  blast 
jest  'fore  leavin',  fur  yer  air  all  the  pieces.     Wal,  may 

I  hev  to  eat  my  boots  if  this "  he  paused,  as  he 

cut  deeper  with  his  knife  into  a  fragment  he  held  in 

his  hand "  ef  this  yer  ain't  a  hunk  o'  pure  horn 

silver  ! — ef  it  ain't,  demme  !  " 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  horn  silver  mine  !  "  shouted 
Winmore.      "Let's  go  down,  Put." 

"All  right,"  Putterton  answered;  and  one  after 
the  otber,  they  half  climbed  and  half  tumbled  to  the 
bottom. 

"  Yer's  the  vein,"  said  Bill,  who  had  been  scraping 
aside  the  debris, — and  as  he  spoke  he  scratched  a 
dark  metallic  substance  with  his  knife. 

"  Why,  it's  nothing  but  lead  !  "  exclaimed  "Winmore, 
feeling  that  Bill  had  deceived  himself  in  the  candle- 
light. 

"Thet  lead,  my  boy,  is  chloride  o'  silver,  and  is  at 
least  eighty  per  cent  pure  metal ;  thet's  the  kind  o' 
lead  thet  is." 

"Indeed!"  said  Winmore;  "then  tills  must  be  a 
very  rich  mine." 

"  Rich  !  I  should  say  so.  It's  the  biggest  thing 
o'  the  kind  I  ever  heard  of." 

"Then  we're  all  right,"  said  Putterton.  "It's 
queer  there  is  no  water  down  here.  Ah  !  I  see  ;  the 
shaft  is  just  on  the  line  of  a  fault,  and  the  water  finds 
its  way  down  through  the  fracture.  You  see  every- 
tbing  is  wet;    there   must   have  been  considerable 
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water  during  the  last  storm.  We  can  work  the  thing 
without  fear  of  "being  drowned  out."  He  then  ex- 
amined the  vein  more  closely,  and  pronounced  it  as 
Bill  had  done, — the  richest  thing  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  heard  of.  They  selected  some  specimens  of  ore 
to  take  out  into  the  daylight,  and  then  climbed  up  to 
the  level  again,  and  looked  ahout  the  chamber.  Off- 
shoots of  the  vein  had  been  followed  here  to  some 
extent,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them. 
The  whole  mountain  seemed  to  he  honeycombed  with 
silver,  and  they  were  more  than  ever  delighted.  They 
discovered  some  strange  old  tools,  which  must  have 
been  left  behind  by  the  original  Avorkers.  More  of 
Burnfield's  implements,  also,  were  found  at  the  end 
of  the  dump.  It  was  evident  that  this  latter  indi- 
vidual had  left  the  mine  with  the  full  intention  of 
returning.  Why  had  he  not  come  back1?  that  was 
the  question.  Standing  on  the  dump,  and  looking 
down  to  the  ground  at  the  right-hand  side,  they 
observed  two  objects  which  had  been  overlooked 
in  their  eagerness  to  enter  the  drift.  One  of  these 
was  a  very  small  cabin,  and  the  other  they  could  not 
at  first  understand.  On  descending,  however,  they 
found  it  to  be  a  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore. 
Several  heaps  of  charcoal  were  beside  it,  and  there 
was  a  pile  of  rich  fragments  of  ore  ready  to  be  melted 
down.  The  house  was  much  more  dilapidated  than 
the  one  in  the  Glen.  It  had  been  constructed  more 
carelessly,  and  was  doubtless  only  a  shelter  for  tools. 
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There  was  no  door.  They  entered  and  found  it  to  be 
as  they  had  anticipated — only  a  tool-house.  There 
were  coils  of  fuse,  some  candles,  drills,  iron  kegs  of 
powder,  ropes,  and  other  paraphernalia  necessary  in 
mining. 

"  "We  could  go  to  work  this  minute  if  Ave  wanted 
to,  for  here  are  all  the  necessaries,"  observed  Put- 
terton. 

"  Things  are  rather  rusty,  though,"  said  Winmore, 
"  and  I  would  be  astonished  if  that  powder  is  still 
worth  anything." 

"  Those  are  heavily  lacquered  kegs,"  returned  Put- 
terton,  "  and  they  don't  appear  to  be  rusted  much. 
They  are  well  corked,  too.  I  believe  the  powder  is 
all  right  yet.  Put  we  don't  want  to  test  it  just  now, 
anyway.  I  think  we  ought  to  search  for  some  further 
clue  to  this  man  Purnfield.  The  mine  can  wait.  I'll 
stick  up  a  notice  of  our  claim  to  provide  against 
emergencies.  There  is  so  much  work  done  on  the  mine 
that  no  one  can  jump  our  claim  anyway,"  and  he 
wrote  out  a  notice — "  We,  the  undersigned,"  &c,  &c, 
and  fastened  it  on  a  stick  at  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
cavation. 

"Let's  go  down  and  look  fur  ole  Purnfield,  then," 
said  Pill. 

"Why  not  go  back  by  the  'short  cut'  if  we  can 
find  it?"  suggested  "Winmore. 

"A  good  idea.  It  must  start  out  where  the  other 
trail  does.     Let's  see,"  and  Putterton  pulled  out  the 
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map  and  examined  it,  "Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  to 
leave  the  vale  at  the  same  place  as  the  other." 

When  they  came  to  it  they  understood  its  character 
in  an  instant.  The  limestone  strata  dipped  in  the 
direction  of  the  Glen,  and  if  one  of  the  ledges  along 
the  cliffs  could  be  followed,  it  would  be  certain  to 
lead  down  to  the  valley.  Burnfield's  "short  cut" 
was  simply  one  of  these  ledges  which  he  had  dis- 
covered he  could  traverse.  The  short  cut  at  first 
zigzagged  its  way  down  across  the  strata  for  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  and  then  conducted  them  along  a  flat  pro- 
jection with  an  easy  incline,  where  walking  was  by 
no  means  difficult. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  dangerous  about  this,"  said 
Winmore. 

"  Yer  not  down  yet,"  observed  Bill,  sententiously. 

"When  they  were  still  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
valley,  they  came  to  the  difficult  part  of  the  trail. 
The  face  of  the  cliff  they  were  following  became 
smoother,  and  the  ledge  they  were  on  grew  corres- 
pondingly narrow,  till  they  were  compelled  to  choose 
footings  with  great  care.  Then  came  a  rounded 
buttress,  and  the  ledge  melted  into  it  and  ended. 
There  appeared  at  first  to  be  no  chance  of  going- 
further.  But  they  saw  that  a  single  foot-place  had 
been  rudely  cut  in  the  rock,  by  means  of  which  the 
mountaineer  might  step  over  the  smooth  sloping 
buttress  on  to  the  ledge  which,  on  the  other  side, 
again  offered   a   fair   footing.      Putterton,   who   was 
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ahead,  stepped  it  easily, — there  was  in  reality  nothing 
difficult  about  it  to  a  cool-headed  person,  and  all 
three  of  these  men  usually  were  such. 

"What's  the  matter,  Bill?"  said  Winmore 
anxiously,  as  Bill,  "who  "was  just  ahead  of  him, 
stopped  and  leaned  for  support  against  the  cliff.  He 
was  pale,  and  looked  so  weak,  that  Winmore  has- 
tened to  support  him.  The  trail  at  this  point  was 
fortunately  wide  enough  to  afford  firm  footing,  and 
"Winmore  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
could  prevent  Bill  from  falling,  even  if  he  fainted. 
But  Bill  had  no  intention  of  fainting.  He  smiled 
as  he  saw  "Wmmore's  anxious  face  ;  and  to  Put- 
terton's  question  as  to  whether  they  needed  assistance, 
he  shouted  "No." 

"  It's  nothin',  my  boy,"  he  said  calmly.  "  Least- 
wise, I  dunno  wat  it  wur — never  had  it  afore.  I  felt 
'most  as  ef  I  wur  a-fallin'  through  them  trees  thur," 
pointing  to  some  pines  whose  tops  reached  almost  to 
the  buttress  before  them ;  "  kind  o'  weak  like,  ye 
know,  in  spite  o'  myself.  It's  all  gone  now.  We'll 
go  on."  And  he  walked  ahead,  quietly  stepped  round 
the  buttress,  and  continued  down  after  Putterton. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  searching  the 
whole  neighbourhood  for  some  additional  clue  to 
Burnfield.  They  clambered  into  the  most  inaccessible 
places — hunted  high  and  low — to  the  east,  to  the 
west, — but  no  trace  could  they  find,  save  just  below 
the  difficult  part  of  the  "short  cut"  trail,  at  the  base 
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of  the  cliff,  a  small  tin  pail,  such  as  might  be  used 
for  carrying  a  luncheon.  It  was  battered  and  rusted, 
and  firmly  wedged  in  between  some  stones.  The 
branches  of  two  pines  had  been  somewhat  broken 
down,  as  if  by  some  heavy  weight,  and  had  grown  in 
an  unnatural  position. 

"  Perhaps  the  poor  fellow  fell  from  the  trail  one 
day  as  you  came  near  doing,  Bill,"  said  Winmore. 

"  I  wouldn't  'a  fell,  my  boy,"  Bill  explained. 

"  His  bones  would  be  here,"  said  Putterton,  "  and 
there's  no  sign  of  a  bone." 

The  search  was  finally  given  up.  They  concluded 
that  Burnfield's  fate  was  a  sealed  book. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  store  of  powder  and  tools  was  transported  to 
the  little  hut  in  Silverdale,  as  Winmore  called  it,  and 
the  hut  itself  was  patched  up  to  serve  till  a  better 
one  could  be  built.  The  windlass,  the  ladder  leading 
into  the  shaft, — everything  that  needed  it,  in  fact, 
was  repaired  and  reconstructed,  to  serve  till  the  mine 
had  been  worked  for  a  time,  when  it  was  intended 
more  complete  arrangements  should  be  made. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  drill1?"  said  "Winmore  in 
some  surprise,  when  he  first  saw  Bill  and  Putterton 
working.  ]N~ever  having  seen  any  hand-drilling,  it 
was  a  novelty  to  him. 
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"  Thet's  jest  the  way,"  Bill  answered. 

"  It's  easier  than  I  thought,"  remarked  Winmore. 
"  It  makes  me  think  of  that  '  crowbar  case '  to  see 
you  drilling,"  he  added. 

"  What  crowbar  case?"  asked  Putterton. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Putterton,  you  never 
heard  of  it?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  do  mean  to  say.  If  you 
know  so  much  about  it  yourself,  you  might  enlighten 
Bill  and  me  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,  I  will  then.  Brain  cases  always  have  a 
special  interest  for  me  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 
perhaps  that's  why  I  know  of  this  one  and  you  don't. 
It  seems,  a  young  fellow  in  a  quarry  somewhere  East, 
was  tamping  a  blasting  charge  in  a  rock,  with  a 
pointed  iron  bar  over  three  feet  long.  I  think  it 
weighed  about  thirteen  pounds.  The  charge  exploded, 
and  shot  this  bar,  point  first,  through  the  man's  head, 
entering  at  the  jaw.  It  was  picked  up  covered  with 
blood  and  brains." 

"  He  was  killed  instantly,  of  course  t "  said 
Putterton. 

"  No,  he  wasn't  killed  at  all.  He  was  stunned  for 
a  moment ;  but  not  an  hour  afterward  he  walked  up 
a  long  flight  of  stairs,  and  talked  intelligibly  about  his 
wound.  For  a  long  time  they  thought  he  would  die, 
but  he  got  well,  and  lived  more  than  twelve  years." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Bill — "thet's  a  leettle  too 
much  ;  draw  it  a  leettle  milder." 
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"  It's  true,  every  word  of  it,"  insisted  Winmore. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Bill. 

"  You  fellows  don't  seem  to  believe  it,"  said  Win- 
more. 

"  We  believe  you  believe  it,  my  dear  fellow,  but 
Ave  must  know  your  authority." 

"  I've  forgotten  the  authority  now,  but  I  assure  you 
it  was  unquestionable." 

"  Well,  didn't  the  man  turn  out  to  be  something 
intellectually  extraordinary  after  the  accident  ] "  asked 
Putterton,  sarcastically. 

"  No  :  for  previous  to  his  injury  he  was  considered 
a  remarkably  shrewd  and  energetic  business  man ; 
but  after  it  he  was  capricious,  obstinate,  and  could 
not  be  trusted." 

"A  most  curious  thing,  I  must  say,"  remarked 
Putterton. 

"  There  are  others  very  similar,"  said  Winmore, 
"but  none  so  extraordinary  as  this."1 

"  Wal,  I  won't  expeeriment  in  thet  direction,  you 
kin  bet,"  observed  Bill. 

Fortunately  no  accident  whatever  occurred  in  the 
mine,  and  the  work  went  on  uninterrupted  for 
several  days.     One  afternoon,  when  it  was  growing 

1  For  a  further  account  of  this  remarkable  case,  refer  to 
American  Journal  for  Medical  Sciences,  July  1850.  "  Recovery 
from  the  passage  of  an  iron  bar  through  the  head,"  a  paper 
read  by  Dr  Harlow  before  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  June 
3,1868:  Boston,  1869.  "The  Localisation  of  Cerebral  Dis- 
ease," by  David  Ferrier,  M.D.,  F.R.S. :  London,  1878. 
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late,  and  Bill  was  preparing  to  put  in  a  charge,  he 
suggested  that  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  Putter- 
ton  and  AYinmore  would  return  to  camp  before  him, 
and  start  the  arrangements  for  supper,  and  he  would 
follow  as  soon  as  he  had  finished.  They  therefore 
left  him,  and  went  down.  They  lighted  a  fire, 
brought  water,  baked  bread,  and  at  length  had  the 
meal  all  ready  and  waiting.  Putterton  went  to  the 
door,  and  gazed  hi  the  direction  of  Silverdale.  The 
sun  set,  the  shadows  deepened,  but  Bill  came  not. 
Finally,  Putterton  became  alarmed,  and  set  out  for 
the  mine  to  ascertain  what  the  trouble  was.  He 
returned  in  great  haste,  and  said  Bill  was  not  there.  He 
thought  he  must  have  attempted  to  come  down  by 
the  short  cut,  and  perhaps  fallen.  They  must  make 
their  way  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  ascertain  if 
such  were  the  case.  With  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  for 
it  was  now  dark,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
spot  under  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  short  cut, 
and  there  lay  poor  Bill,  bleeding  and  insensible,  but 
not  dead.  The  spreading  branches  of  the  pines  had 
saved  him,  but  he  was  much  bruised,  and  had  struck 
with  considerable  violence  on  the  frontal  region  of 
the  skull. 

Putterton  knew  a  little  about  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  concluded  from  his  hasty  examination  that  there 
were  no  fractures,  and  that  Bill  would  recover  in 
due  time,  provided  there  were  no  internal  injuries. 
Quickly  improvising  a  litter  out  of   some   boughs, 
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they  carefully  transported  their  unfortunate  comrade 
back  to  the  cabin,  where  they  placed  him  in  the 
bunk,  and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  restore 
consciousness,  but  without  success.  Bill  lived  and 
breathed,  and  they  did  not  despair  of  seeing  him 
well  again,  knowing  as  they  did  what  a  remarkably 
strong  constitution  he  had.  He  appeared  as  one 
sleeping,  and  they  sat  and  watched  patiently  by  his 
side.  Toward  morning  their  anxiety  was  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  sound  of  occasional  low  groans,  and 
they  felt  that  he  was  reviving.  Later  he  attempted 
to  raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  but  it  was  daylight 
before  he  opened  his  eyes, — or  eye,  rather,  for  one 
was  so  much  swollen  it  could  not  open — and  then, 
as  if  the  light  hurt  it,  he  closed  it  immediately. 

Putterton  had  re-examined  the  patient  in  a  more 
thorough  manner,  but  failed  to  discover  any  evidence 
of  serious  external  injuries.  The  fall  had  been  so 
broken  by  the  stout  yet  yielding  bushy  branches  of 
the  pines,  that  it  was  much  like  falling  through  a 
mass  of  cushioned  springs,  and  the  injuries  consisted 
mainly  of  contusions  and  scratches.  From  the  un- 
easiness with  which  Bill  now  moved  his  head  about, 
it  appeared  to  give  him  more  pain  than  the  remainder 
of  his  frame. 

Putterton  had  been  considering  the  feasibility  of 
putting  old  Doc  to  the  test  of  a  quick  ride  to  Buby- 
ville  for  medical  assistance,  and  he  concluded  that  it 
must  be  done.     One  could  attend  to  Bill  as  well  as 
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two,  and  lie  decided  that  he  himself  had  better  sta}', 
as  he  was  more  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
such  circumstances.  Therefore  Winmore  prepared 
for  the  ride  to  Rubyville,  after  Dr  Swayton  with  his 
liniments  and  bandages.  The  trip,  it  was  estimated, 
could  be  made  in  three  days  ;  and  meanwhile,  as  the 
small  stock  of  liniments  which  Putterton  always 
carried  would  soon  give  out,  cold  water  alone  would 
have  to  be  depended  on. 

"You  will  have  some  trouble  finding  your  way 
back  to  the  pass,"  said  Putterton ;  "  but  if  you  will 
let  old  Doc  have  his  own  way,  he'll  carry  you 
through." 

"  Oh,  we'll  get  out  all  right,  Doc  and  I,"  said 
Winmore,  resolutely;  "my  bump  of  locality  is  well 
developed." 

Old  Doc  was  brought  up  and  saddled.  He  pawed 
the  ground  impatiently.  Presently  "Winmore  leaped 
into  the  saddle,  and  just  as  the  sunlight  was  creep- 
ing down  the  higher  peaks,  he  rode  off  at  a  full 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Rubyville.  Putterton 
watched  him  till  he  disappeared  from  view,  and  then 
returned  once  more  to  his  charge.  He  found  Pill 
slightly  improved.  The  respiration  was  better,  and 
the  pulse  more  regular,  and  he  stirred  uneasily,  and 
sometimes  opened  his  uninjured  eye,  but  only  to 
close  it  again  without  appearing  to  see  anything. 
His  head  was  feverish,  and  the  brain  seemed  to  be 
fof   the   time   being   paralysed.      Putterton   watched 
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constantly  and  anxiously  beside  him,  scarce  taking 
time  at  noon  for  a  hasty  lunch.  At  length  Bill  grew 
less  restive,  and  finally  slept ;  and  he  continued  in 
this  sleeping  condition  the  whole  afternoon.  As 
evening  came  on  he  tossed  about  again,  muttered  in 
an  unintelligible  way,  and  then  fell  into  a  sleep. 
Putterton  himself  was  beginning  to  feel  drowsy,  and 
resolved  at  last  to  snatch  a  few  moments'  sleep,  that 
he  might  be  better  equal  to  the  morrow.  Therefore, 
after  seeing  that  everything  was  in  good  order,  and 
that  Bill's  bandages  were  wet  and  in  proper  shape, 
he  adjusted  some  logs  in  the  fireplace  so  that  they 
Avould  burn  slowly,  drew  a  stool  up  to  the  table,  and 
leaning  his  head  on  his  arms,  fell  asleep  instantly. 
"When  he  awoke,  the  grey  morning  light  was  stealing 
through  the  chinks,  the  fire  was  out,  and  Bill  still 
slumbered.  Bising  quickly,  he  stepped  to  the  bed- 
side. Bill  was  apparently  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition, except  that  the  visible  swellings  were  much 
reduced,  some  of  them  having  left  only  black-and- 
blue  spots  in  their  stead. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  Bill  was  at  least  no 
worse  if  not  improved,  Putterton  went  to  the  door 
and  looked  out  to  see  what  sort  of  a  day  was 
promised.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  bright  weather,  at  which  he  was  pleased, 
as  he  thought  a  fair  warm  day  might  do  much  for 
the  invalid.  He  kindled  a  fire,  and  proceeded  to 
prepare  breakfast  for  himself.     As  he  was  busy  over 
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it,  lie  thought  he  heard  a  rustling  behind  him,  and 
turning,  beheld  Bill  sitting  bolt-upright,  with  both 
eyes  open  in  a  blank  stare.  Putterton  was  startled. 
The  eyes  had  a  glassy,  vacant  look — an  expression 
similar  to  that  of  a  somnambulist's ;  and  indeed  Dill 
appeared  as  if  he  might  be  moving  in  his  sleep. 

Putterton  sprang  quickly  toward  him,  saying : 
"  You  must  lie  still — don't  try  to  get  up,  Bill ;  "  and 
as  Bill  persisted  in  the  effort — "  Lie  down,  lie  down 
instantly;  you  can't  walk  yet."  He  took  hold  of 
him,  and  gently  but  firmly  forced  him  back  again. 
Bill  made  no  serious  resistance,  nor  did  he  speak  or 
seem  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  was  taking 
place.  His  head  settled  back  on  the  pillow,  and  he 
appeared  once  more  to  sleep  quietly.  Putterton, 
much  puzzled,  stood  regarding  him  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  returned  to  the  cooking.  When  some  gruel 
was  ready,  he  took  a  small  quantity  in  a  cup  and 
carried  it  to  the  beside. 

"  Bill,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  don't  you  think  you 
could  take  a  little  gruel  now  1 " 

Bill  made  no  answer  except  to  open  his  eyes,  and 
Putterton  took  advantage  of  this  seeming  intelligence 
to  lift  him  up  a  little,  and  prop  him  in  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  get  the  gruel  to  Bill's  mouth 
without  spilling  it.  Putterton  was  gratified  to  see 
him  drink  almost  two-thirds  of  the  amount.  Putter- 
ton then  softly  lowered  him  again,  and  Bill  fell  into 
another  doze  which  lasted  till  nearly  noon,  when  he 
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once  more  opened  his  eyes.  This  time  there  was  in 
them  a  look  of  intelligence  which  gave  Putterton 
great  encouragement.  The  eyes  roamed  slowly  over 
the  room,  and  finally  fixed  themselves  on  Putterton 
with  a  feeble  expression  of  surprise.  Why  it  should 
he  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Bill  to  see  him  there,  Put- 
terton could  not  imagine,  nor  did  he  stop  to  think 
about  it,  but  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  of  which  he 
had  kept  a  pot  ready  by  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to 
persuade  Bill  to  drink  it.  This  Bill  did,  and  after 
swallowing  the  tea,  he  seemed  much  refreshed  and 
invigorated.  He  seemed  to  rest  easier.  He  had  as 
yet  not  spoken  a  word,  and  Putterton  was  glad  he 
did  not  try  to  talk  now,  but  settled  quietly  back  on 
the  pillow  again.  He  was  still  very  weak.  An  hour 
or  two  later,  Putterton  administered  another  cupful 
of  gruel,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  whisky  in  it,  and  this 
appeared  to  benefit  Bill  so  much  that  he  fell  into  the 
most  natural  sleep  since  the  accident.  He  was  im- 
proving very  fast,  that  was  plain.  Putterton  was 
gratified,  and  hoped  to  see  him  in  a  much  better 
state  by  the  arrival  of  Winmore  with  the  doctor. 
Before  night,  Bill  woke  another  time,  and  Putterton 
succeeded  in  administering  a  preparation  in  gruel, 
that  he  thought  would  put  him  in  an  easier  frame  of 
mind  by  the  following  morning.  Putterton  sat  up, 
with  the  intention  of  watching  his  patient  all  night  ; 
but  long  before  daylight  he  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke  it  was  broad  day,  and  Bill  was  sitting  on  the 
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edge  of  the  bunk,  looking  strangely  about  the  apart- 
ment. He  gazed  at  his  long  grey  heard  with  evidence 
of  surprise,  and  he  looked  at  Putterton,  as  if  Putter- 
ton  were  a  surprise  to  him  also.  Feeling  weak,  he 
had  to  lie  down  again,  saying  feebly — "  "Who  are  you  1 
Where  did  you  come  from  1 " 

"  Who  am  I,  and  where  did  I  come  from  1 "  re- 
peated Putterton,  astonished  at  such  singular  ques- 
tions. Then  concluding  that  Bill  was  delirious,  lie 
said  soothingly — "Why,  I  came  over  from  Ruby 
with  you,  Bill ;  don't  you  remember  1  It's  all  right, 
old  boy;  keep  quiet,  and  we'll  bring  you  out  all 
right  in  a  few  days.  You  had  a  bad  fall,  and  you're 
not  over  the  effects  of  it  yet,  by  any  means." 

"  Came  from — Ruby — with  me  !  "  said  Bill,  slowly. 
"  Ruby— where's  Ruby  1 " 

"  Rid  >y ville,  you  know ;  it  lies  over  there  in 
Rainbow  Park  ;  don't  you  remember  1 "  Putterton 
answered,  thinking  best  to  humour  him.  At  the 
san  m  time  he  prepared  to  get  some  breakfast. 

"  Rainbow  Park ! — Ruby  ville  !  No,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  those  places.  What  did  you  say  your 
name  is  1 " 

"I'm  Putterton — George  Putterton,  old  fellow; 
and  Winmore  has  gone  out  to  Ruby  to  fetch  fresh 
medicines  and  Dr  Swayton.  You  had  a  devil  of  a 
bump,  you  know." 

"  Yes.  I  fell  off  the  trail — I  know  that ;  but  who 
is  Winmore  1 " 
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"  Winruore  !  Oh,  he's  that  festive  young  tender- 
foot that  came  out  especially  to  help  us  hunt  out  old 
Burnfield's  mine." 

"  Young  tenderfoot  ! — Burnfield's  mine,"  said  Bill, 
musingly.  "  Ah,  yes — Burnfield's  mine.  How  do 
you  know  Burnfield  has  a  mine  ? " 

"  How  do  I  know  it  1  "Why,  have  you  forgotten 
how  you  discovered  the  old  hox  full  of  Burnfield's 
papers,  and  all  that  1  But  hold  on,  Bill — you  mustn't 
get  up  ; "  for  Bill  had  raised  himself  again  at  the 
statement  of  the  discovery  of  Burnfield's  hox.  He 
refused  to  lie  down. 

"  How  I  discovered  Burnfield's  hox  !  What  do 
you  mean  1  Discover  my  own  hox  !  How  do  you 
know  I  have  a  hox  1  And  what  are  you  doing  here, 
anyway  1 " 

"  Just  at  present/'  answered  Putterton,  good- 
humouredly — "just  at  present,  old  hoy,  I  am  pre- 
paring some  gruel  for  you,  and  as  soon  as  it's 
ready,  I  want  you  to  stop  your  palaver  and  take  it 
down." 

Bill  sank  hack  half  exhausted,  muttering  some- 
thing ahout  "  a  friend,  anyway,"  and  he  closed  his 
eyes. 

"  There,  now,  that's  the  way  to  act,"  exclaimed 
Putterton,  cheerily.  "  Keep  quiet  and  do  as  I  say, 
and  you'll  he  on  your  pins  again  in  a  few  days.  Do 
you  feel  any  internal  pain  1 " 

"  Headache,"  answered  the  invalid  feehly. 

T.S. — III.  G 
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"  Your  bruises — are  they  painful  1 " 

"  Somewhat." 

"  Well,  we  won't  talk  any  more  now ;  it  tires  you," 
Putterton  said,  and  went  on  with  his  preparations. 
Presently  he  brought  some  gruel  to  the  bedside,  and 
raised  Bill  up,  when  the  latter  swallowed  the  strength- 
ening mixture  with  evident  satisfaction.  Putterton 
then  gave  him  some  tea,  and  he  rested  once  more, 
soon  falling  asleep.  After  eating  his  own  breakfast, 
Putterton  took  tip  a  shot-gun,  and  went  out  to  look 
for  some  kind  of  a  bird,  of  which  to  make  a  broth 
for  the  sick  man.  Fortunately  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  saw  several  "  sage-hens,"  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  two  of  them.  Both  were  fine  birds, 
one  very  young,  and  this  Putterton  soon  had  stewing 
on  the  fire.  "When  it  was  done  he  looked  around  to 
see  if  Bill  was  awake.     He  was  not. 

"  I  hate  to  wake  him,"  Putterton  said  to  himself, 
"  but  I  must — he  ought  to  have  some  of  this  broth  ;  " 
so  he  walked  to  the  bed  and  spoke  cpiietly — 

"  Wake  up,  old  boy,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  some 
delicious  chicken-broth  for  you,"  —  and  he  touched 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

Bill  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  rather  painfully 
moved  himself,  making  an  effort  to  rise.  Putterton 
assisted  him  into  a  half-sitting  posture,  and  propped 
him  up  with  blankets. 

"  Oh,"  Bill  said,  with  a  weary  yawn,  "  it  seems  as 
if  I  had  slept  for  a  long  time  ! " 
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"  So  you  have — two  or  three  hours  ;  and  "besides 
that,  most  of  the  time  since  you  fell." 

"  But  it  seems  longer — it  seems  an  age  ;  and  yet 
it  was  only  last  night  that  I  fell." 

"  No  ;  you  are  a  little  mixed.  It  was  three  nights 
ago  that  you  fell.  Why,  Winniore  will  be  back  to- 
night, I  hope,  with  the  doctor." 

"  Oh,  was  it  1  My  head  aches  so,  I  can't  think." 
A  pause.     "  Who  did  you  say  Winmore  is?" 

Putterton  felt  a  little  vexed,  but  curbing  his  im- 
patience, he  replied  calmly,  as  if  Bill  were  asking  a 
perfectly  rational  question — 

"  He's  the  young  fellow — my  friend  from  Boston 
— who  came  out  to  help  hunt  up  Burnfield's  mine. 
Here  now,  here's  a  bowl  of  nice  strong  broth,"  and  he 
held  it  before  Bill.  "  Come,  don't  talk  any  more  till 
you  have  eaten  all  of  this.  I  won't  answer  a  single 
question." 

Bill,  therefore,  had  no  other  course  left  than  to  eat 
the  broth  in  silence.  His  appetite  was  improving, 
for  he  eagerly  devoured  the  fragments  of  fowl  at  the 
bottom. 

"  There — you've  got  something  in  you  now  that'll 
give  you  strength,"  said  Putterton,  with  gratification 
at  the  prospect  of  Bill's  speedy  recovery. 

The  wounded  man  was  certainly  regaining  his 
strength  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

"  I  think  I'll  walk  a  little,"  he  said,  much  to  Put- 
terton's   astonishment;    "J  feel  as  if  I   could  walk 
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now,"  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  unassisted.  Putterton's 
first  impulse  was  to  discourage  him ;  but  Bill's  man- 
ner was  so  confident,  he  concluded  to  give  him  his 
own  way,  and  helped  him  to  the  door.  Bill  seemed 
to  have  a  longing  to  look  out  upon  the  valley,  and 
the  sight  of  it  might  relieve  his  disturbed  intellect  in 
a  measure. 

He  gazed  about  with  evidence  of  astonishment, 
and  looked  particularly  long  and  hard  at  some  flat 
stones  that  formed  a  sort  of  natural  pavement  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek  a  few  yards  off.  Then  he  muttered 
to  himself — 

"  Strange,  very  strange,"  he  said — and  then  added, 
"  I'll  have  to  lie  down,  my  head  pains  me  so ; "  and 
Putterton  helped  him  to  return  to  the  bunk.  For 
some  moments  he  remained  perfectly  quiet.  Then 
he  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  once  or  twice, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  directly  at  Putterton. 
The  expression  in  the  eyes  was  clearer  and  calmer 
now,  and  Putterton  congratulated  himself  that  the 
broth  was  doing  good  work.  He  was  taken  aback, 
therefore,  when  Bill,  after  remarking  that  his  head 
ay  as  better,  said — 

"  You  are  very  kind,  stranger — very  kind ;  and  it 
was  extremely  fortunate  for  me  that  you  happened 
here  in  the  nick  of  time.  But  tell  me,  how  did  you 
come  to  be  here  1     How  did  you  discover  the  Glen  1 " 

Putterton  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  He 
thought   seriously   of   paying  no   more    attention    to 
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Bill's  delirious  remarks.  He  concluded,  however,  to 
continue  the  conversation,  partly  because  he  thought 
it  might  be  a  relief  to  the  poor  fellow,  and  partly 
because  he  knew  if  he  humoured  his  strange  fancies, 
he  could  the  more  easily  control  him.  It  would  not 
do  to  worry  or  disturb  Bill  in  any  manner ;  and  alto- 
gether the  wisest  plan — the  only  plan,  indeed — was 
to  give  him,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  way.  There- 
fore Putterton  answered — 

"Is  it  not  the  bounden  duty,  Bill,  of  any  man  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  an  injured  comrade,  especially 
in  a  wilderness  like  this  1  And  don't  you  recollect 
our  journey  here  from  Bubyville  ] " 

"My  name  is  Burnfield— William  Burnfield,  sir. 
I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  but  as  I  told  you,  I  don't  remember  you,  nor 
any  journey  from  any  place  called  Bubyville,"  said 
Bill  with  dignity,  and  considerable  animation  for  a 
sick  man. 

"  No,  of  course  you  don't.  A  man  who  has  fallen 
sixty  feet,  usually  don't  remember  anything  of  this 
world,"  said  Putterton,  chuckling.  "  I  think  you're 
doing  remarkably  well.  Oh,  you'll  remember  it  all 
in  a  day  or  two,  so  don't  worry  yourself,  Mr  Burn- 
field ! "  and  Putterton  smiled  at  the  idea  of  calling 
him  Burnfield. 

Bill  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  if  fatigued,  and  was 
silent.  Then  he  said — "You  talk  very  strangely, 
sir;    I  can't  understand  you.     I   know  my  fall  has 
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bruised  and  weakened  me  somewhat,  and  perhaps 
my  mind  is  a  little  muddled  ;  but  who  you  are,  and 
how  you  came  here  so  providentially,  puzzles  me 
beyond  measure." 

Putterton  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  for 
some  time.  Was  Bill  going  mad  1  or  was  he  himself 
dreaming  ?  All  of  a  sudden  it  struck  him  that  Bill's 
language  was  vastly  improved  since  the  accident. 
He  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  Bill  added 
something  to  his  accent  and  bad  grammar  for  effect ; 
but  now  his  continued  use  of  such  improved  forms 
of  expression  increased  his  surprise  and  wonder,  and 
he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  as  for  the 
persistency  with  which  Bill  clung  to  the  idea  that  he 
was  Burnfield.     Bill  went  on  at  length — 

"  Everything  has  deteriorated  greatly  since  I  went 
to  the  mine  yesterday.  Then,  these  logs  were  com- 
paratively new — now,  they  look  old  and  weather- 
beaten  ;  are  they  so,  or  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  1 " 
He  paused  for  a  reply. 

"They  are  old,"  Putterton  replied.  "This  cabin 
Avas  built  by  Burnfield,  don't  you  know  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  built  this  cabin  when  I  first 
came  into  the  Glen — almost  two  years  ago, — but  it 
looks  twenty  years  old  now." 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  if  you'll  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep,  you'll  remember  in  due  course  of  time  that  this 
cabin,  according  to  Burnfield's  papers,  must  have  been 
put  up  at  least  fifteen  years  ago." 
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"No;  I  built  it  in  the  spring  of  1857,  just  after  I 
found  the  mine." 

"Ah,  you  did,  did  you1?"  said  Putterton,  staring 
at  his  companion  again,  surprised  to  hear  him  dis- 
course so  glibly  on  what  he  had  done ;  but  he  kept 
to  his  resolve  not  to  contradict  him,  and  added — 

"As  it  is  now  the  spring  of  1873,  you  readily  per- 
ceive the  house  is  then  exactly  sixteen  years  old." 

"  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  !  "  cried  Bill, 
starting  from  the  bed,  but  immediately  sinking  back 
again.  "  Eighteen  hundred  and  seven ty-three  !  You 
are  joking,  my  good  friend." 

"  Not  at  all,  Bill — not  at  all.  This  is  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1873,  just  as  sure  as  time  flies." 

"  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  !  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three  !  Can  it  be — can  it  be 
possible. — can  it  be  possible1?"  he  said  wildly.  "Am 
I  dreaming  1  Is  this  some  fearful  nightmare  ]  or  am 
I  awake,  and  is  it  the  terrible  reality  1  No,  no,  no  ! 
impossible,  impossible  !  Where  am  1 1  I  can't  think 
— my  head  spins  like  a  top — ah,"  and  he  fell  back 
exhausted. 

a 1  think  I  may  safely  say  you  are  dreaming,  Bill. 
Your  head  got  pretty  well  shaken  up  by  the  fall,  and 
you  are  a  trifle  delirious,  that's  all.  Lie  still,  that's 
a  good  fellow  ;  a  few  more  days'  rest,  and  the  doctor's 
treatment,  will  bring  you  round  all  right  again." 

But  Bill  did  not  heed  his  remarks.  He  sat  up 
and  looked  about  him  again.     His  beard  attracted 
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his  attention  once  more,  and  lie  gazed  at  it  in- 
tently. 

"Grey  !  "  lie  said,  as  if  in  soliloquy.  "Grey  !  my 
heard  grey  !  yet  when  I  went  to  the  mine  yesterday, 
or  the  day  hefore,  it  was  brown  as  a  chestnut.  Did 
the  fall  turn  it  grey  1  Where's  my  looking-glass  1 " 
and  he  glanced  ahout  the  apartment. 

"Here's  one,"  said  Putterton,  as  he  handed  him  a 
small  glass  which  had  hung  on  the  wall.  "  But  your 
beard  and  hair  have  been  grey  ever  since  I  knew 
you,  Bill,"  and  Putterton  racked  his  brain  for  some 
method  of  soothing  Bill's  nerves.  Bill  meanwhile 
took  the  glass  and  looked  attentively  at  his  reflected 
image. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  moodily;  "I  have  kept  pace 
with  the  cabin  in  appearance.  Strange  —  such  a 
great  change  in  so  short  a  time !  Why,  when  I  built 
this  cabin  I  was  no  older-looking  than  you  are. 
]S"ow  the  cabin  is  antiquated,  and  I  am  old  and 
braised,  being  cared  for  by  a  good  Samaritan,  ap- 
parently dropped  from  the  clouds  just  at  the  right 
moment.  I  am  grateful,  I  am  sure.  But,  without 
joking,  what  year  is  this?" 

"Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  Bill,  as  I 
told  you  before.  But  I  vow  you  do  stick  to  the  idea 
that  you're  Burnfield.  If  you  keep  it  up  much 
longer,  I'll  begin  to  think  Bill  Chloride  is  lost,  and 
we  have  found  William  Burnlield  in  his  place," 
Putterton  replied,  jestingly. 
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"  Bill  Chloride— who  is  lie  1 " 

"  Who  is  Bill  Chloride  1  Why,  old  fellow,  he  is 
you  when  you  are  yourself." 

"  When  I'm  not  myself  it  must  be ;  for  if  ever  I 
was  myself,  I  am  now.  Whether  it  is  1859  or  1873 
— whether  this  is  earth,  heaven,  or  hell — I,  sir,  am 
William  Burnfield." 

"  Well,  Mr  Burnfield,  I  think  you  had  better  take 
a  rest  now,  don't  you  1  You'll  tire  yourself  too  much 
if  you  go  on  this  way." 

"Wo,  I  feel  strong,  and  prefer  to  sit  up  awhile 
yet ;  but  I  would  like  some  more  of  that  delicious 
broth  and  a  cup  of  tea." 

Putterton  hastened  to  respond  to  Bill's  request ; 
and  when  the  broth  and  tea  had  been  disposed  of, 
Bill,  instead  of  lying  down  as  Putterton  hoped  he 
would,  began  to  talk  again. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  here,"  he  said.  "  You 
call  me  Chloride  or  something  like  that,  and  I  style 
myself  Burnfield.  You  declare  this  is  1873,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  1859,  for  it  was  1859  when  I  fell,  and 
you  admit  I  fell  only  two  or  three  nights  ago.  Now, 
if  you  are  joking,  have  done  with  it ;  if  you  are  not, 
let  us  try  to  arrive  at  an  understanding." 

Putterton  began  to  fear  that  Bill's  case  was  a  bad 
one — that  there  was  more  than  mere  delirium  at  the 
bottom — and  considered  what  measures  to  take  should 
Bill  become  violent. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  some  mistake,  Mr  Burnfield," 
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lie  said  appeasingly ;  "  for  you  fell  from  the  trail 
three  days  ago,  and  yet  this  is  1873.  In  1859  I 
would  have  been  just  thirteen  years  old,  and  I  look 
more  than  that  now,  don't  IV 

"You  look  at  least  twenty-seven  now,"  said  BUI. 

"  A  good  guess.  I  am  exactly  twenty-seven ;  so 
you  see  I  am  right  about  the  date." 

Bill  said  nothing  for  several  minutes.  Then  he 
muttered,   "I  will  trust  him." 

"We  will  compare  notes,"  he  said  aloud.  "  I  will 
outline  my  history  for  you,  and  see  if  by  that  means 
we  cannot  clear  away  the  obstacles  to  our  mutual 
understanding. ' ' 

"Proceed,"  said  Putterton,  glad  to  have  Bill  do 
the  talking. 

"  I  was  born  in  June  1824,  in  "Westchester 'County, 
New  York.  That  makes  me,  you  perceive,  just 
thirty-five  years  old."  Bemembering  his  beard,  he 
stopped  and  looked  at  it.  "  Yet,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
appear  much  older,  for  I  am  grey  as  a  badger." 

"  I  should  say  so,"  put  in  Putterton,  unable  to 
resist.  "  Why,  Bill,  you  are  nearly  fifty — you've 
been  knocking  about  the  mountains  between  here 
and  Granite  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  to  my 
knowledge,  and  you  were  thirty-five  or  forty  when 
you  began." 

"  '  Granite,'  did  you  say  1  You  come  from  Granite, 
then,  do  you  1 " 

"Yes,  I'm  from  Granite." 
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"  I  hope  they'll  have  a  post-office  there  before  long. 
It's  too  far  to  Fort  Henry." 

"  Post-office  !  Why,  have  you  forgotten,  Bill,  that 
Granite  has  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ]  " 

"  Ten  thousand  !  "  exclaimed  Bill. 

"  It  has.  But  go  on  with  your  story,  old  boy  ; 
I'm  anxious  to  see  what  kind  of  a  tale  you'll  make 
of  it." 

"  Well,  I  completed  my  studies,"  Bill  continued ; 
"  but  by  a  stroke  of  misfortune,  while  I  was  travelling 
abroad,  my  father  failed  in  business,  and  from  great 
wealth  was  reduced  to  an  income  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  immediate  wants  of  his  family.  I  returned 
home,  and  found  a  position  with  a  strong  firm  that 
paid  me^well.  Being  fortunate  in  investing  some  of 
my  savings,  I  found  myself,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  possessed  of  quite  a  handsome  property;  and 
I  crowned  my  prosperity  by  marrying  the  sweetest 
girl  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  I  have  her  portrait 
here,"  and  he  fumbled  about  the  pillow  for  it. 

"  There's  no  portrait  there,  I  am  positive,"  said 
Putterton,   "so  you  need  not  trouble  to  hunt." 

"  Have  you  taken  it  away  1  Did  you  dare  1 "  and 
his  eyes  flashed. 

"  jS"o,  Bill,  I  didn't  take  it ;  you  never  had  any,  so 
far  as  I  know." 

"It  must  be  there  somewhere.  At  any  rate,"  Bill 
continued,  "I  have  another,  which  I  received  only 
the  other  day.     It  is  still  in  the  envelope  with  the 
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letter    in    my    box.       I'll    get    it,"    and   he  tried  to 
walk. 

"  Sit  still,  and  tell  me  where  to  look." 

Bill  indicated  the  place  where  he  had  discovered 
Burnfield's  box,  which  had  been  brought  along  for 
reference,  and  now  reposed  on  its  old  shelf.  To 
humour  Bill's  curious  conceit,  Putterton  brought  it 
to  him. 

"How  did  you  dare  to  break  open  my  private 
box?"  exclaimed  Bill  angrily,  when  he  saw  the 
broken  lid.  "  If  I  were  not  so  weak  I'd  be  tempted 
to  thrash  you.  jSTo,  for  you  have  befriended  me  ; 
but  why  did  you  meddle  with  itl" 

"  You  broke  it  open  yourself  when  you  first  found 
it,"  answered  Putterton. 

"There  you  are  with  your  enigmas  again,"  said 
Bill  impatiently,  at  the  same  time  fumbling  amongst 
the  papers,  their  decayed  condition  calling  forth  fur- 
ther exclamations  of  surprise  from  him.  Finding  the 
letter  containing  the  portrait  of  the  woman  and  child, 
he  took  it  out  and  kissed  it  reverently,  afterwards 
handing  it  to  Putterton.  The  latter  was  more  be- 
wildered than  ever  at  the  singular  actions  of  his 
comrade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  he  thought, 
perhaps,  Bill  was  about  to  reveal  that  portion  of  his 
life  which  had  apparently  always  been  a  carefully 
guarded  secret  with  him,  but  now  he  concluded  it 
was  only  more  of  the  delusions  of  Bill's  deranged 
intellect. 
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"  My  little  Ellen — the  darling.  I  wonder  how  she 
is  !  it  seems  so  long  since  I  saw  them.  Two  years  is 
a  long  time." 

Putterton  returned  the  photograph,  saying,  "  I  saw 
the  picture,  you  know,  when  we  three  examined  the 
box  in  my  room." 

"  Examined  my  box  in  your  room  !  No.  I  don't 
know.  This  is  the  box  in  which  I  keep  my  private 
papers  and  letters,  and  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean  by  'when  we  examined'  it.  However,  I  will 
proceed :  I  married,  and  we  were  blessed  with  our 
little  Ellen.  Our  business  was  flourishing,  and  I  was 
happy.  But  my  partner — a  warm-hearted  Irishman 
named  Garran — was  dissipated  without  my  knowing- 
it,  and  at  length  completely  undermined  and  ruined 
our  concern,  and  fled,  no  one  knew  where.  I  found 
my  property  all  gone,  and  a  heavy  balance  against 
me.  I  vowed  some  time  to  clear  it  all  away.  Just 
about  that  period  an  uncle  died  in  California,  leaving 
me  his  sole  heir.  It  was  not  much  he  left  me,  but  it 
Avas  enough  to  establish  a  comfortable  home  for  my 
wife,  in  her  own  name,  in  one  of  the  villages  near 
New  York — in  Eamapo — and  yield  her  a  moderate 
income.  For  myself,  I  meant  to  try  my  fortune  in 
the  far  western  wilderness,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance 
of  family  and  friends.  Fortunes  had  been  quickly 
made  in  the  West  before,  and  I  could  not  see  why  I 
should  not  be  one  of  the  favoured  individuals.  I 
would  try  it,  any  way.     My  uncle's  trunk  had  been 
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forwarded  to  me,  and  in  it  I  found  some  sealed  papers. 
These  I  discovered  to  be  a  description  of  an  old 
Spanish  mine — a  mine  of  great  richness — existing 
somewhere  near  the  Colorado  river.  My  uncle  him- 
self had  translated  this  description  from  some  original 
Spanish  documents  in  Mexico.  There  were  directions 
for  reaching  the  locality,  and  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  position  of  the  mine ;  and  the  whole  account 
was  straightforward  and  authentic.  "With  such  cer- 
tainty of  rich  returns,  I  was  not  to  he  discouraged, 
even  by  an  unbroken  wilderness.  I  felt  that  Nature, 
with  a  few  of  her  simple  children,  would  not  be 
more  unkind  to  me  than  civilisation  in  some  respects 
had  been ;  and  I  had  a  theory  that  Indians,  properly 
treated,  would  not  prove  such  devils  as  they  are 
commonly  pictured.  I  have  since  found  the  theory 
to  be  a  correct  one.  My  uncle  had  not  attempted  to 
find  the  mine,  because  he  thought  the  region  too 
wild  to  penetrate.  I  ascertained  that  the  nearest 
point  to  my  proposed  destination  was  Fort  Henry. 
From  there  I  woidd  be  compelled  to  follow  the 
written  directions,  as  no  such  thing  as  a  map  existed. 
"With  my  dog,  and  two  or  three  horses,  I  started  out 
from  Fort  Henry,  and  succeeded  in  finding  the  old 
Spanish  and  Indian  trail,  and  reached  the  Glen  with- 
out adventure.  Pretending  to  be  a  trapper,  no  one 
at  the  Fort  suspected  my  true  object.  I  found  the 
ore  to  be  horn  silver  ;  and  I  reduced  it  at  the  mine, 
by  means  of  a  furnace  left  by  the  Spaniards,  which  I 
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succeeded  in  rebuilding.  I  kept  all  traces  of  ore 
away  from  the  cabin,  so  that  should  I  j)ossibly  have 
a  chance  visitor  he  would  not  discover  my  secret. 
The  ingots  I  brought  down  and  stored  in  an  exca- 
vation I  made  for  the  purpose.  You  have  proved 
yourself  such  a  good  friend  to  me,  that  I  will  let  you 
into  the  secret  and  show  you  the  cache." 

Putterton  was  amazed  at  the  straightforward  style 
of  Bill's  narrative,  and  he  was  impatient  to  see  what  he 
would  do  when  he  failed  to  expose  the  cache  of  silver. 

"  You  noticed  by  the  creek  there  a  flat-topped 
ledge?"  Bill  asked. 

"  No  ; "  looking  out — "  oh  yes,  I  see  it.  I  remem- 
ber it  attracted  my  attention  the  first  day  we  came — 
the  one  nearest  the  house,  you  mean  ? " 

"  The  same.  JSTow,  take  a  crowbar — you'll  find 
several  in  the  tool-house — and  after  scraping  off  the 
sand  from  the  longest  stone,  the  end  of  which  pro- 
jects farther  than  the  rest,  insert  the  bar  in  the  crevice 
at  the  western  edge,  and  pry  outward  with,  all  your 
strength.  The  stone  will  slide  three  feet— it  is  on 
rollers — and  will  disclose  the  entrance  to  a  small 
chamber.  This  chamber  I  have  partly  filled  with 
silver  bricks." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Putterton ;  and  he  procured  a 
bar,  and  then  went  to  the  ledge.  It  was  not  an 
extraordinary  ledge.  There  were  many  very  much 
like  it  all  over  the  Smoky  Hill  district.  It  formed 
just  here   the  western  bank  of  the  creek,   and  the 
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top  was  perhaps  twenty  feet  above  it,  aud  was  made 
of  broad  flat  stones.  One  of  these  was,  as  Bill  had 
said,  longer  than  the  others,  and  there  was  a  crevice 
at  its  western  edge.  Putterton  placed  the  bar  in  the 
crevice,  and  pushed  on  it ;  for  he  saw  that  Bill  had 
hobbled  to  the  door,  and  was  watching  him.  There 
was  no  motion  :  the  stone  was  as  firm  as  it  ever  had 
been.  He  laughed,  and  by  way  of  emphasising  his 
amusement,  gave  a  tremendous  jerk  at  the  bar,  bend- 
ing it,  but  at  the  same  time  starting  the  stone  several 
inches.  He  was  nonplussed.  He  rubbed  his  head 
pensively,  and  stared  at  the  stone.  Could  it  be 
possible,  he  thought  suddenly,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  old  Spanish  secrets ;  that  Bill  had  found  it  out 
unknown  to  his  companions — had  intended  keeping- 
it  to  himself — and  now,  in  his  delirious  moments, 
bad  exposed  it?  ~No ;  Bill  never  would  do  such  a 
thing.  What,  then,  was  the  explanation  1  There 
seemed  to  be  no  other.  However,  here  was  the 
moving  stone,  and  Putterton  was  too  much  interested 
in  it  to  stop  long  for  explanations.  He  pried  it  back 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  saw  yawning  at  his  feet  a 
black  hole,  three  feet  long  by  about  two  feet  wide. 

'•  Does  it  work  all  right  ]  "  inquired  BUI. 

"  Yes  ;  here's  a  chamber,  without  a  doubt,  unless 
I'm  dreaming." 

"  One  of  us  seems  to  be  in  dreamland,  I'm  sure. 
However,  there's  no  dream  about  that  chamber.  Do 
you  see  a  ladder  1 " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Putterton. 

"  Well,  go  down  then ;  it's  only  about  seven  feet 
deep." 

Putterton  hesitated.  He  wanted  to  go  down  ;  but 
he  feared  if  he  did,  Bill,  hi  some  strange  freak, 
might  push  the  stone  back,  and  make  him  a  prisoner. 
He  was  very  suspicious  of  Bill's  mental  condition. 
But  as  he  remembered  how  weak  poor  Bill  was — that 
he  could  probably  not  even  lift  the  crowbar,  much 
less  pry  a  heavy  weight  with  it, — he  prepared  to 
descend;  but  just  as  he  had  placed  one  foot  on  the 
top  round  of  the  ladder,  a  loud  shout  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  narrows  attracted  his  attention.  Glancing 
that  way,  he  saw  two  horsemen  coming  towards  the 
cabin  at  a  rapid  pace.  He  thought  it  was  Winmore 
and  the  doctor ;  but  it  might  be  the  Irishman  and 
his  comrade,  or  even  some  one  else ;  so  he  hastened 
to  pry  back  the  stone  to  its  place,  and  throw  some 
sand  and  loose  sticks  carelessly  over  it. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"  Holloa,  Chloride  !  "  shouted  Winmore  heartily, 
for  it  was  he  who  rode  up  ;  "  you're  on  your  pins 
again.  I'm  glad  to  see  it,  I  tell  you  ;  for  I  had  my 
sincere  doubts  about  your  ever  coming  out  of  that 
scrape  with  whole  bones." 

Bill  nodded  coldly,  but  made  no  reply.  He  asked 
t.s. — in.  H 
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Putterton  who  the  men  were.  Putterton  patiently 
tried  again  to  explain  that  the  speaker  was  their  com- 
panion on  the  journey  from  Euhyville  ;  that  he  had 
ridden  back  there  for  medical  assistance;  and  that 
the  man  with  him  was  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,"  said  Bill,  "  he's  the  person  who  went  for 
the  doctor,  is  he?  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  trouble,  sir." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  "Winmore. 

"  Winmore,  this  is  Mr  Burnfleld  himself,  whom  we 
have  the  honour  to  serve,"  Putterton  explained,  with 
a  suggestive  wink,  and  continued :  "  Mr  Burnfield, 
let  me  introduce  to  you  Dr  Swayton." 

"  The  devil  it  is,"  said  Winmore  in  an  undertone. 

Bill  complained  just  then  of  weakness,  and  Win- 
more  hastened  to  assist  him  back  to  his  bed.  The 
doctor  and  Putterton  meanwhile  held  a  consultation  as 
they  unsaddled  the  horses, — Putterton  briefly  rehears- 
ing the  condition  of  affairs  since  Winmore's  departure. 

"Very  singular,"  said  the  doctor,  as  they  entered 
the  house. 

He  carefully  examined  Bill,  and  declared  that  he 
was  in  no  physical  way  seriously  injured.  He  com- 
plimented Putterton  on  the  skill  and  tact  which  he 
had  displayed ;  but  he  shook  his  head  dubiously 
when  questioned  about  Bill's  mental  condition.  He 
said  he  would  not  be  able  to  tell  for  some  time 
whether  Bill's  brain  had  been  so  much  affected  by 
the    fall    as    to    make    any    radical    changes    in    its 
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structure ;  but  the  headache  which  Bill  complained 
of  in  the  frontal  region,  though  not  now  violent,  was 
a  had  symptom;  for  headache  was  almost  always 
constantly  present  in  cases  of  brain  derangement. 
He  thought,  however,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
keep  Chloride  as  quiet  as  possible ;  let  him  have 
his  own  way  ;  and  treat  him  exactly  as  if  he  were 
the  person  whom  he  supposed  himself  to  be.  Mean- 
while he  would  administer  necessary  remedies,  and 
closely  watch  the  patient's  progress  from  day  to  day. 
Then  he  went  to  Bill,  told  him  he  was  pleased  to  see 
him  recovering  so  rapidly,  and  hoped  to  find  him 
quite  himself  again  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
But  he  cautioned  him  to  rest  quietly,  and  not  to  tax 
his  brain  by  any  worry  or  unnecessary  exertion. 

The  doctor  was  much  puzzled,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  case.  He  prepared  his  note-books  for 
recording  minutely  all  the  changes,  and  everything 
of  importance  connected  with  it,  and  in  his  own 
mind  looked  upon  it  with  as  much  gratification  as  a 
school-girl  on  a  new  novel. 

"You  made  good  time,"  said  Putterton  to  Win- 
more,  as  they  were  eating  supper. 

"Yes;  I  had  no  trouble  finding  the  way.  Old 
Doc  is  a  jewel  —  such  a  knowing  fellow,  and  a 
splendid  traveller.     He  goes  like  a  bird." 

"Is  'Old  Doc,'  as  you  call  him,  your  horse?" 
asked  Bill,  overhearing  the  remark. 

"]S"o,  he's — yours,"  "Winmore  was  about  to  say, 
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but  checking  himself  in  time,  changed  it  to  "  owned 
by  a  friend  of  mine ;  but  I  like  to  ride  him,  and 
took  him  out  to  Euby  because  he  knew  the  way  and 
is  so  tough." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Bill,  "have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  my  animals'?  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
them.  They  must  be  all  right  though,  for  they 
never  leave  the  Glen." 

"  How  many  were  there  ? "  inquired  Putterton. 

"  Three — two  horses  and  a  mule ;  but  they  must 
be  close  by,  I'm  sure.  But  Ponto,  the  rascal,  he 
ought  to  be  here ;  I  never  thought  of  him  till  this 
minute.  I  thought  something  was  missing,  too" 
— and  he  whistled  in  a  peculiar  way  several  times, 
but  rather  feebly. 

"Ponto  is  your  dog,  I  presume,"  said  Putterton, 
dryly. 

"  Yes ;  he  always  watches  the  cabin  while  I  am 
at  the  mine.  He's  a  fine  fellow,  too.  Here,  Ponto, 
Ponto  ;  come  here,  old  boy,"  he  called  affectionately. 
But  the  faint  call  met  with  no  response,  and  no 
Ponto  came.  "  I  wonder  where  he  can  be,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  anxiously. 

"Have  you  forgotten,  B  —  Burnfield,  that  your 
dog  —  Jack  you  called  him  then  —  died  of  old  age 
three  years  ago?" 

"  Ponto  his  name  was.  Ko,  Ponto  didn't  die 
three  years  ago,  for  he  was  playing  then  in  Bamapo 
with  my  little  Ellen." 
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The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  in  a  very 
unexpected  manner.  The  distant  whinny  of  a  horse 
broke  upon  the  astonished  ears  of  the  party,  followed 
in  a  moment  "by  a  long  loud  halloo.  Putterton 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  grasped  his  rifle,  though  it 
was  not  likely  any  one  with  offensive  intentions 
would  so  plainly  announce  his  coming.  Winmore 
followed  Putterton's  example,  while  the  doctor 
soothed  Bill,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  him  in  his 
bed. 

The  sun  had  already  set,  but  it  was  still  light 
enough  to  see  plainly,  and  as  Putterton  looked  out, 
he  discerned  two  horsemen  approaching  rapidly.  He 
and  "Winmore  stepped  out,  rifle  in  hand,  to  meet 
these  bold  riders,  who,  Putterton  suspected,  were  the 
very  same  who  had  before  so  unceremoniously  left 
them,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  following  Winmore 
and  the  doctor  in  their  hasty  journey.  As  they  came 
up  he  perceived  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  fore- 
most ejaculated  in  his  familiar  manner — 

"Why,  how  d'ye  do  agin,  gents'?  Didn't  spect  to 
meet  yez  so  soon  agin ;  but  I'm  tarnal  glad  we  hev, 
fur  we're  ruther  late  campin'  agin,  an'  the  sight  o' 
yer  cabin  looks  kinder  cheerful  like.  We're  not 
much  acquainted  in  these  yer  parts,  an'  would  be 
obleeged  to  ye  if  ye  would  'low  us  to  stop  with  ye." 

"  Well,  sirs,"  said  Putterton,  haughtily,  "  I  am  not 
sure  we  care  to  have  you  stop  with  us  again,  after  the 
way  you  gave  us  the  slip  the  other  time." 
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"  Sorry  yc  didn't  like  the  way  Ave  left  ye ;  but  the 
truth  was,  ye  were  all  sleepin'  so  comfortable,  we  hated 
to  wake  ye  jist  to  say  good-bye,  so  we  concluded  to 
jist  go  on.      Sorry  ye  didn't  like  it." 

Putterton  had  no  reply  to  this ;  for  how  could  he 
deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  1     So  he  said — 

"  What  have  you  followed  us  here  for,  anyway? " 

"  Follered  ye !  Why,  bless  yer  soul,  we  didn't 
foller  ye  !  Hain't  this  yer  a  free  country,  an'  hain't 
everybody  a  pilin'  inter  the  Smoky  Hill  Range  fur 
prospects  1  We  came,  too,  an'  strikin'  tracks  leadin' 
purty  straight  fur  somewhere,  we  thought  the  fellers 
'at  made  'em  must  ha'  had  a  good  place  to  go  to,  an' 
thought  we'd  come  an'  see.  We  hain't  no  claim- 
jumpers,  nor  nothin'  o'  that  sort,  so  ye  needn't  git 
yer  dander  up." 

"  An'  ye  don't  want  us  to  sthop  with  yez,"  put  in 
the  other  man,  indignantly,  "  thin  we'll  make  a  camp 
o'  our  own,  that's  all.  Ye  can't  lay  claim  to  the 
whole  valley  noway.     Come  along,  Con." 

"  Stop,"  said  Putterton,  concluding  it  would  be 
better  to  have  them  near  by.  "After  all,  I  don't 
think  you  are  very  bad  fellows,  and  you  may  be  of 
service  to  us.  What  say  you,  boys'?  shall  we  let 
them  stop  here  1  " 

"As  you  think  best,"  Winmore  said. 

"  The  voice  sounds  familiar,"  exclaimed  Bill,  from 
within.      "  Let  the  men  stay." 

"Very   well,   then,"   added   Putterton,   "unsaddle 
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and  make  yourselves  at  home."  Thinking  he  had 
hetter  explain  a  little,  he  continued,  "  Our  friend 
Chloride  has  had  a  had  fall,  and  is  hy  no  means 
recovered ;  he  is  a  little  deranged,  and  fancies  he  is 
some  one  else." 

"Thinks  he's  some  wan  else,  does  he1?"  said  the 
Irishman, — "  thinks  he's  who,  sure  ?  " 

"  A  man  who  used  to  live  here  called  Burnfield," 
and  Putterton  looked  fidl  at  the  stranger  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  sentence,  remembering  that  this  man 
had  on  the  previous  occasion  claimed  acquaintance 
Avith  Burnfield. 

"  We're  both  o'  the  same  moind  at  last  thin,"  re- 
plied the  Irishman,  coolly. 

"  What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  Bill 
Chloride  has  been  transmuted  into  Burnfield  1  JNbn- 
sence ! " 

"  That's  jist  what  Oy  mane  to  say  exactly." 

"The  voice  sounds  familiar,"  said  Chloride  again. 
"  Let  the  men  stay ;  let  the  one  who  is  talking  come 
in." 

"Oil  roight,  pard.  Con,  will  ye  look  afther  the 
ponies  1 " 

"Go  ahead,  Barney,  I'll  take  care  of  them,"  Con 
answered ;  and  as  he  led  the  horses  off  to  one  side, 
the  man  called  Barney  followed  Putterton  into  the 
cabin. 

"Is  this  the  man  who  was  speaking  a  moment 
ago?"  asked  Bill. 
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"  Oy'm  the  very  man,  and  Oy'tn  glad  to  say  ye 
betther,  owld  pard.     Ye  had  a  close  shave,  Oy  hear." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  had — a — bad  fall.  Sit  down.  Where 
was  it?  If  I  could  only  think.  My  head  is  all 
stirred  up.     The  voice  ;  yes — but  the  face " 

"  Sure,  if  yer  "William  Burnfield, — an'  if  Oy'm  not 
greatly  mistaken  ye  are, — ye  had  cause  enough  to  re- 
member Barney  Garran — of  Burnfield  and  Garran," 
— and  the  Irishman  closely  watched  Bill's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Barney  Garran  !  Are  you  Barney  Garran  ] "  and 
Bill  looked  at  him  rather  wildly.  "  True,  true ;  I  see 
it  now — I  see  it  now.  And  so  you've  turned  up 
again,  Barney — turned  up  again,  'way  out  here  in  the 
wilderness.  You're  going  to  follow  me  even  here ; 
but  I've  got  the  stuff  to  settle  it  all  now,  Barney,  and 
I'll  keep  away  from  you  too — ha,  ha,  ha  !  I'll  go  it 
alone  henceforth,  Barney — ha,  ha !  But  where  did 
you  go,  you  rascal  1  You're  a  clever  dog,  I  swear — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  but  use  your  cleverness  in  a  more  righteous 
manner  hereafter — ha,  ha  ! "  And  Bill,  who  had 
raised  himself  from  the  bed,  would  have  fallen  off  in 
his  excitement,  had  not  the  doctor  been  close  beside 
him.  He  lay  perfectly  still  with  closed  eyes  for  a 
moment,  then  he  looked  up  and  said — 

"  You  were  going  to  tell  me  something,  Barney." 

"Yis.  Oy  was  going  to  tell  ye  where  Oy  have 
been." 

"  Go  on." 
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"  When  Oy  saw  what  a  box  we  were  in,  all  through 
meself,  the  furst  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  to  lave 
the  country,  an'  Oy  boarded  the  furst  outgoing 
staymer.  Oy  was  half  toight  when  Oy  did  it,  an' 
next  morning  Oy  would  have  given  me  roight  hand 
to  be  back  on  land  again.  Unfortunately  the  staymer 
was  driven  out  of  her  coorse  and  wrecked,  so  that  it 
was  nearly  foor  years  afterward  that  Oy  sucsayded  in 
getting  me  foot  on  the  owld  sod,  resolved  to  say  if 
Oy  couldn't  raise  some  funds.  Oy  knew  Oy  had 
rich  owld  relatives  there,  an'  it  was  about  toime  for 
some  of  thim  to  kick  the  bucket.  Oy  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Oy  found  meself  in  possession  of  a  consid- 
erable fortune.  Back  Oy  wint  to  New  York  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  you  were  gone,  owld  pard,  and  hadn't 
been  heard  from  for  a  long  toime,  an'  divil  o'  a  sowl 
knew  yer  whereabouts.  At  last  Oy  found  yer  woife. 
She  hadn't  heard  from  ye  for  years,  but  she  hoped  to 
say  ye  again  all  roight.  Oy  settled  up  all  accounts — 
had  something  left — and  came  out  West  to  find  ye, 
or  lave  me  owld  bones  to  blaych  on  the  rocks.  And 
pardner,  Oy've  been  hunting  ye  for  noine  long  years, 
Oy  have.  Thank  God,  Oy've  found  ye  at  last, — 
battered  and  bruised,  to  be  sure,  but  all  in  a  piece." 

"  The  old  liar,"  thought  Putterton,  as  he  listened 
to  the  Irishman's  story.  "Evidently  he's  going  to 
play  a  bold  hand,  and  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
mine  —  that's  Irish,  every  time."  He  looked  at 
Winmore,  to  see  what  he  thought  about  it,  and  Win- 
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more  smiled  sarcastically.  Putterton  was  much 
troubled ;  for  this  man's  claiming  to  be  Burnfield's 
partner,  and  Bill,  in  his  wild  fancy  of  personating 
Burnrleld,  claiming  to  recognise  him,  complicated 
matters  exceedingly. 

"  And,  Barney  1 "  said  Bill—"  Barney  1 " 

"Yis,  pardner." 

"How  is  my  wife,  Barney1?" 

"  She  was  well  the  last  Oy  heard." 

"  "When  was  that  1     Long  ago  1 " 

"  No,  not  long  ago,"  the  man  answered  evasively. 

"  Ah  !  You  say  you've  been  hunting  me  for  nine 
years  ] "  said  Bill,  suddenly. 

"Noine  years,  pardner." 

"But  it's  only  about  two  years  since  I  came  here," 
said  Bill. 

'•  it's  more  than  that,  pardner,  for  ye  said  so  the 
other  toime,  and  Pate  Bromley  towld  me  too  ye'd 
been  here  fourteen  or  more.  Ye  said  yerself  he 
knows  as  much  as  anny  one  about  people  and  things 
in  this  raygin.  Oy  meant  to  get  him  to  interview  ye, 
but  Oy  found  him  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg  at 
Bigtree,  poor  divil,"  said  the  Irishman ;  "  an'  ye've 
forgotten  all  these  years  ! "  he  continued  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"My  head  whirls  so,  I  can't  think,"  and  Bill  fell 
back  on  his  pillow,  breathing  heavily.  He  appeared 
weaker,  and  his  face  was  much  flushed.  No  one 
spoke,   for  the   doctor  had  made  a  signal  with  his 
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hand  for  silence.  He  anxiously  placed  a  small  ther- 
mometer against  the  back  of  Bill's  head,  and  after 
reading  it,  examined  his  pulse  and  respiration.  Then 
turning  to  the  others,  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  He  has  talked  too  much — he  must  be  very  quiet 
now." 

"  What  do  you  think  now,  doctor,  of  his  thinking 
himself  Burnneld?" 

"Thinking  himself,"  put  in  the  Irishman,  rather 
hotly,  "  he  don't  think  himself — he  is  ;  don't  Oy 
know  him  1 " 

"  What  you  say  may  be  true,"  answered  Putterton, 
"  but  you  see,  my  friend,  the  difficulty  is,  we  don't 
know  you." 

"  An'  ye  don't  belave  me  ] " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Of  coorse,  of  coorse,"  said  the  Irishman,  after  a 
pause  :  "of  coorse — it's  a  singular  case — but  it'll  come 
out  all  roight." 

"  I  hope  it  will  come  out  all  right,"  said  Putterton, 
"but  it  strikes  me  there  is  a  bad  outlook  for  poor 
Bill  just  at  present." 

"  Give  me  your  hand, — you're  a  very  dacent  sort  of 
a  man.  Good  noight — it's  toime  to  go  to  bed,  Oy 
know.  Oy'd  loike  to  stay  with  me  old  pard,  but 
you'd  prefer  to  have  me  outside." 

"I'll  stay  by  Chloride  myself,"  said  the  doctor; 
"the  probability  is  he  will  rest  easily  all  night." 

"  I  think  I'll  sleep  outside  too,"  said  Putterton,  "  it 
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is  such  a  beautiful  night.  Is  that  your  fire?"  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  small  flame  a  hundred  feet  or  so 
away. 

"Tie,  that's  our  camp.  Good  noight." 
"Good  night,"  answered  Putterton,  and  then  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  There's  no  telling  how  much  those 
men  may  know  about  this  locality,  so  I'll  sleep  by 
the  cache,  and  if  they  leave  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  they  can't  take  anything  out  of  that 
place  with  them."  So  he  made  a  bed  not  far 
from  the  covering-stone  of  the  secret  opening,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER    X. 

The  camp  was  very  quiet  during  the  night,  except 
once,  when  Putterton  was  awakened  by  a  disturbance 
near  where  the  horses  were  grazing.  He  raised  him- 
self up  and  listened  attentively.  He  could  plainly 
hear  the  horses  munching  the  grass,  with  now  and 
then  a  peculiar  blowing  sound  which  horses  make 
when  feeding — but  that  was  all.  The  strangers'  fire 
1  mined  up  brightly,  and  he  coidd  see  their  bed,  ap- 
parently undisturbed.  He  lay  down  again,  and  gave 
no  more  thought  to  the  matter,  sleeping,  as  he  thought, 
very  lightly.  At  length  another  dawn  kissed  the 
mountain-tops,  and  Putterton  was  up  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  enough  to  see  distinctly.      He  felt  little 
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refreshed.  He  looked  at  the  cache  —  it  had  not 
been  disturbed.  He  wandered  carelessly  toward  the 
strangers'  sleeping-place,  with  a  strong  suspicion  that 
they  had  again  slipped  off,  though  he  scarcely  saw 
how  they  could  have  gone  without  waking  him,  and 
he  was  not  surprised  to  discover  no  sign  of  them. 
At  length  he  found  the  tracks  of  their  horses  leading 
toward  the  outlet  of  the  valley.  Not  far  off  Old  Doc 
was  quietly  lying,  and  near  him  were  all  the  other 
animals. 

"  I  don't  understand  those  fellows  at  all,"  Putterton 
muttered,  as  he  retraced  his  steps.  "  What  can  they 
be  after  1  They  dodge  about  like  lunatics.  If  they 
come  near  us  again  I'll  watch  them  systematically, 
for  there's  no  knowing  what  they  may  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  do  next."  He  saw  the  doctor  standing 
in  the  door  of  the  cabin.  As  he  approached  the 
doctor  motioned  for  silence,  and  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  He  is  still  resting  very  comfortably,  and  we  must 
not  disturb  him.     But  what's  the  matter  1 " 

"  Nothing  much ;  those  fellows  have  gone,  that's 
all.  But  it  worries  me  to  be  dogged  by  such  slip- 
pery characters.     I  can't  see  what  they're  up  to." 

"Gone,  are  they?  take  anything1?" 

"  No  ;  nothing  is  disturbed,  so  far  as  I  can  see — 
that's  what  puzzles  me." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference  then," 
said  Winniore.      "We  didn't  want  them  here." 

"  Kb ;    but  it's  annoying  to  be  tracked  about  so. 
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They're  playing  some  game — perhaps  gone  after  their 
friends  now  to  gobble  up  as  many  mines  here  as 
possible." 

"  The  Irishman  swears  he  was  Burnfield's  partner, 
and  Bill  thinks  he  knows  him.  What  can  he  mean  1 " 
said  "Win  more. 

"It's  all  bosh,"  returned  Putterton.  "He  got  his 
information  about  Burnfield,  you  may  be  sure,  at 
Fort  Henry,  or  from  our  own  papers  and  conversa- 
tion. They  were  probably  watching  us  and  eaves- 
dropping all  the  time  we  were  in  Bubyville.  Some- 
times I  think  they  are  lunatics,  and  that  Bill, 
poor  fellow,  will  soon  have  to  be  classed  as  one 
too." 

"  I  don't  think  those  fellows  are  lunatics — they  are 
too  shrewd  and  knowing  for  that,"  said  TVinmore. 
"But  Bill, — I  hope  he  will  be  better  in  his  mind 
when  he  wakes  again." 

"  I  think  I  feel  better  this  morning,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  interior  that  made  them  start ;  "  my  brain 
does  not  churn  about  so  much — it  feels  very  well : 
in  fact  I  am  much  better." 

"Don't  get  up,"  exclaimed  the  doctor;  "keep 
quiet,  if  you  please." 

"  All  right,  doctor  ;  I  suppose  you  know  best ;  but 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  stand  walking  about  now." 

""Well,  Chloride,  I  hope  you  are  really  better." 
And  the  doctor  emphasised  the  name  and  studied 
the  effect. 
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"You  call  me  by  a  queer  name,  doctor." 

"  The  name  I  have  known  you  hy  for  many  a  long- 
year,  Chloride." 

Bill  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  said  quietly — 

"  My  name  is  Burnfield,  doctor." 

"  Well,  Burnfield,  I  hope  to  see  you  better  in  a  few 
days." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  quite  myself  in  a  week  or  two,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Bill;  "I  was  pretty  thoroughly  shaken 
up,  you  know." 

"You  were  that,  B — Burnfield.  By  the  way,  I 
just  remember  that  you  did  not  finish  your  narrative 
yesterday.  Would  you  care  to  go  on  with  it  now,  or 
would  you  rather  wait  till  after  breakfast  1 "  and  Put- 
terton  wondered  if  Bill's  state  of  mind  were  such  that 
he  could  remember  where  he  left  off  his  story,  and 
finish  it  consistently.  He  was  surprised,  therefore, 
when  Bill  answered  readily — 

"  Oh,  it's  soon  finished.  Let  me  see ;  I  stopped  to 
point  out  the  cache,  did  I  not  1 " 

"You  did,"  answered  Putterton. 

"  Well,  I  worked  away,  filling  the  chamber  with 
silver,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I  could 
have  it  transported,  and  coidd  join  my  darlings,  from 
whom  I  had  occasional  letters,  when  one  day  I  con- 
cluded I  had  enough  to  cover  my  debts,  and  leave 
me  a  goodly  sum  besides,  especially  if  I  could  sell  the 
mine.  I  made  a  hasty  map  of  the  locality — the 
original  papers  having  been  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  my 
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camp — and  went  up  to  put  in  a  final  blast,  taking  my 
lunch  -with  me  in  a  small  tin  pail.  I  worked  hard  all 
day,  and  so  late  that  I  was  in  great  haste  to  get  back. 
I  concluded  to  risk  the  short  cut  —  which,  by  the 
way,  might  be  much  improved  by  a  little  blasting, 
which  I  have  always  neglected  doing — and  I  hurried 
along  it.  The  darkness  gathered  fast,  and  in  spite  of 
my  care,  when  I  reached  a  sort  of  smooth  buttress,  I 
missed  my  footing,  and  only  remember  crashing  into 
the  pine-boughs,  aad  trying  to  clutch  them.  The 
next  I  knew  I  found  myself  here  in  the  cabin,  with 
a  kind  and  skilful  attendant — Mr  Putterton,  come 
from  I  don't  know  where,  just  in  time — who  per- 
sisted in  calling  me  '  Bill '  and  that  queer  name 
'  Chloride,'  and  contradicting  me  on  every  point. 
But  tell  me  now  how  you  happened  to  discover  my 
secluded  glen  so  providentially?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Putterton,  "  you  have  told  your 
story  so  well  that  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  tell  you 
ours ;  but  I  wish  first  to  say  frankly  to  you  that  ours 
includes  yours,  and  yours  as  I  tell  it,  differs  radically 
from  yours  as  you  tell  it." 

"  We  have  differed  so  radically  from  the  beginning 
of  our  acquaintance  that  a  little  more  will  be  of  no 
special  consequence." 

Thereupon  Putterton  proceeded  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Bill's  finding  the  box,  and  of  their  start- 
ing out  to  investigate  the  matter.  Bill  listened  with 
apparently  combined  interest  and  astonishment. 
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"  You  say  you  do  not  remember  anything  of  this, 
Mr  Burnfield  1 "  inquired  the  doctor. 

"Not  a  single  circumstance.  How  could  II  I 
can't  comprehend  what  you  mean  by  telling  me  such 
an  absurd  tale." 

•  "  We  won't  discuss  the  matter  at  present,"  said 
Putterton,  soothingly;  "it  will  do  you  no  good,  so 
rest  quiet,  and  we  will  try  to  reconcile  things  another 
time.  The  doctor  here  will  stay  some  days  longer, 
and  by  that  time  I  hope  your  condition  will  be  much 
improved 

"I  can  stay  a  week  or  two  yet,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  have  an  associate  who  will  look  after  my  patients 
in  Euby,  and  I  am  so  much  interested  in  Eurnfield's 
case  that  I  couldn't  think  of  leaving  now." 

"  But  where  is  Barney,"  exclaimed  Bill  suddenly, — 
"  my  old  partner,  Barney — Barney  Garran  1  Or  was 
it  only  a  dream  1  did  I  only  dream  that  I  saw  him 
again  1 " 

"There  was  a  man  here  who  claimed  to  be  Burn- 
field's  old  partner — the  same  man  who  overtook  us  at 
our  first  night's  camp,  two  of  them  there  were ;  they 
gave  us  the  slip.  But  you  said  you  didn't  remember 
that  trip.  Well,  this  Barney  gave  us  the  slip  again 
last  night." 

"  Gone  away,  is  he — gone  away  without  leaving 
any  word  1  Ah,  I  fear  he  hasn't  reformed  much  ; 
but  with  all  his  faults,  I  like  him;  he's  a  good 
fellow  in  many  ways.     So  he's  gone,  and  he  was 

T.s. — IIL  i 
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actually  here — actually  here,"  and  Bill  stared  blankly 
at  the  floor. 

"He'll  turn  up  again  probably;  he  is  not  trotting 
over  this  wilderness  for  nothing,"  observed  Win- 
more. 

The  conversation  dropped  with  this,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  not  again  referred  to.  The  days  went  by, 
and  the  strangers  failing  to  reappear  were  gradually 
forgotten.  The  mine  was  left  unworked,  for  Put- 
terton  and  "VVinmore  were  both  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  singular  case  of  Chloride  to  settle  down  to 
mining.  They  occupied  themselves  when  not  busy 
about  the  cabin  with  rambling  around  the  whole 
vicinity,  and  in  doing  so,  discovered  some  curious 
ruins,  which  in  their  first  haste  had  been  completely 
overlooked.  They  took  them  to  be  relics  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  worked  the  mine,  but  they  soon 
saw  that  the  Spaniards  themselves  had  used  material 
from  one  structure  to  build  a  cabin,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  fresh  by  comparison.  Putterton  then 
ascribed  the  remains  to  some  prehistoric  race,  and 
interested  himself  in  studying  and  measuring  them. 
The  valley  had  evidently  been  the  stronghold  of  a 
numerous  people  ;  for  after  finding  the  better  pre- 
served ruins,  his  eye  was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  he 
found  traces  all  over  the  valley  and  amidst  all  the 
mountains  round  about.  There  were  caves  walled  up 
with  masonry  too  ;  and  in  many  places  the  ground 
was  literally  covered  with  arrow-chips  and  broken 
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pottery.  He  resolved,  on  the  recovery  of  Bill,  and 
when  his  independent  fortune  was  well  assured  hy 
the  mine,  to  devote  himself  to  the  investigation  and 
study  of  the  archaeology  of  the  region.  Bill  mean- 
while persisted  in  being  treated  as  Burnfield,  though 
he  went  on  improving  physically  very  fast.  His 
talk  was  continually  of  his  wife  and  baby,  and 
Bamapo.  With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  shears  and 
Winmore's  razors,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  marked 
change  in  his  appearance,  declaring  gravely,  that 
excepting  wrinkles,  scars,  and  grey  hair,  he  had  not 
altered  much  after  all, — a  statement  that  amused  as 
well  as  puzzled  his  companions.  He  desired  to  write, 
but  the  doctor  forbade  any  mental  exertion  for  some 
weeks,  and  compelled  him  instead,  so  soon  as  he  was 
strong  enough,  to  walk  with  him  every  day,  all  the 
time  studying  him  closely.  In  response  to  some 
inquiries  from  Putterton,  the  doctor  said  there  were 
numerous  cases  on  record  where  persons  had  received 
blows  on  the  head  by  stones,  falls,  &c,  which  had 
caused  them  to  forget  language,  friends,  and  even 
their  own  names, — so  that  Bill's  case  was  thus  far 
by  no  means  extraordinary — even  the  idea  which  he 
persisted  in  that  he  was  altogether  another  man ; 
but  the  radical  change  in  his  speech,  and  the  curious 
coincidence  at  times  between  his  assertions  and 
the  reality,  made  the  case  a  singular  and  perplexing 
one. 

Bill  showed  no  signs  of  changing  his  mental  con- 
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dition ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  mind  seemed  hourly 
to  more  firmly  crystallise  in  its  new  form.  The 
doctor  concluded  at  length  that  the  change  would  be 
permanent.  He  had  known  Bill  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  think  that  he  would  know  him 
no  more  as  the  same  generous  Chloride.  He  thought, 
however,  if  there  was  any  balance  to  Bill's  present 
condition  of  mind — and  there  had  been  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  —  he  might  pass  through  life,  for 
several  years,  perhaps,  as  the  man  whom  he  supposed 
himself  to  be. 

One  day  he  determined  to  state  his  conclusions  to 
Putterton  and  Winmore  as  soon  as  they  should  re- 
turn from  a  tramp  up  the  Glen.  Bill  was  lying  on 
a  blanket  in  the  shade,  comfortable  and  serene ;  and 
the  good  doctor  sat  beside  the  doorway  on  a  bench, 
lost  in  the  consideration  of  his  singular  case.  The  day 
had  been  a  delightful  one,  and  was  near  its  close. 
The  sky  in  the  west,  as  the  sun  settled  his  huge 
bulk  down  beyond  the  edges  of  the  cliffs,  promised 
another  of  the  gorgeous  sunsets  which  had  so  much 
pleased  Winmore.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  and 
reflections,  spreading  over  the  whole  dome  of  the 
heavens,  compelled  the  doctor's  attention,  and  he 
gazed  pensively  up  into  the  maze  of  dazzling  cloud- 
forms.  Sitting  in  this  abstracted  manner,  he  became 
gradually  aware  that  there  were  not  only  moving 
forms  in  the  sky,  but  on  the  earth  as  well ;  and 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  sounds  of  hoofs 
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and  jingling  spurs  were  no  part  of  the  sunset.  Some- 
what alarmed,  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  find  quite  a  cavalcade  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  off,  steadily  though  not  rapidly  approaching. 
He  quickly  gave  a  long  loud  halloo,  as  a  signal  to 
Winmore  and  Putterton  that  they  were  wanted,  and 
taking  up  a  rifle,  calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
visitation. 

His  signal  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  the 
foremost  rider,  who  then  spurred  his  horse  boldly 
on  ahead  of  his  comrades.  As  he  dashed  up,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  familiar  tone — 

"  Why,  how  d'ye  do  agin,  gents  %  Didn't  spect 
to  be  yer  so  soon  agin ;  but  I'm  tarnal  glad  we  air, 
fur  the  sooner  fur  our  purpose  the  better.  We've  got 
business  yer,  an'  we'll  camp  yer  fur  a  day  or  two, 
ef  ye  don't  mind.  We've  got  a  party  a-showin'  of 
'em  the  Smoky  Hill  kentry." 

The  doctor  hesitated,  and  was  on  his  guard.  He 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  Bill,  who 
had  arisen,  stood  drawn  to  his  full  height,  looking 
sharply  at  two  riders  who,  as  they  came  up  and 
dismounted,  proved  to  be  women.  The  doctor  was 
more  than  ever  astonished,  and  just  had  time  to  note 
that  they  were  uncommonly  good-looking,  as  the  elder 
flew  past  him  into  Chloride's  outstretched  arms,  with 
a  joyful  cry  of — 

"Oh,  Willie  !  have  I  found  you  at  last?" 

The  foremost  rider  quickly  dismounted,   and  dis- 
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covered  something  wrong  with  his  saddle  that  re- 
quired an  astonishing  amount  of  attention.  The 
doctor  mechanically  put  down  his  rifle  as  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Wonderful !  wonderful !  "  Then  rememhering 
his  professional  duties,  he  hastily  pulled  out  his 
note-book,  and  made  some  careful  entries  therein, 
just  as  Putter  ton  and  Winrnore  arrived  breathless. 

"Ye'll  belave  me  now,  perhaps,"  said  the  Irish- 
man Barney — for  it  was  he — triumphantly. 

"  Yis,  gents  ;  ye'll  believe  Barney  now,  won't  ye  1 " 
said  the  man  Con. 

Winrnore  was  delighted  when  the  younger  lady 
thanked  him  for  being  "  so  kind  to  her  poor  papa  ; " 
but  Putterton  was  completely  nonplussed,  and  still 
shook  his  head  doubtingly. 

"  It  was  all  through  Barney,"  they  heard  the  lady 
say  who  was  talking  with  Bill ;  "  we  never  could  have 
found  you  without  him — could  we,  Nellie  1 " 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PENTOCK    POINT — MORNING. 

SOMEWHERE  on  the  west  coast  of  England— the 
exact  spot  the  reader  can  settle  for  himself — a 
long  narrow  promontory  runs  out  into  the  sea.  It 
boasts  no  beauty  of  outline  or  colour ;  it  is  not  even 
grand  hi  its  ugliness,  for  it  rises  nowhere  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  sea-leveL  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  it  has  a  character  of  its  own  at  once  striking 
and  picturesque.  The  wild  thyme,  and  all  the 
minute  flower- life  in  the  short  turf  which  covers 
it  near  the  land,  fails  to  relieve  its  dulness  of  colour ; 
but  it  goes  down  abruptly  on  all  sides  to  the  sea,  and 
the  jagged  rocks  and  bare  end  that  pushes  itself  far 
out  into  the  bright  water  are  black  and  grim,  and 
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scowl  heavily  where  the  sea  breaks  up  against  them 
— its  green  waves  turning  into  clouds  of  white  foam. 
It  is  a  place  to  set  one  thinking  of  the  ceaseless 
struggle  of  land  and  sea — where,  holder  than  its 
fellows,  the  rugged  promontory  holds  an  advanced 
post,  and  in  all  the  tumult  of  strife  at  its  base — 
through  the  nights  and  days  of  the  old  world's  life — 
has  never  given  way  an  inch  before  its  untiring  foe. 
And  the  sea  is  there,  an  untamed  monster,  lashed 
by  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic  :  even  on  the  stillest 
summer  day  one  can  detect  the  long  rolling  waves 
in  the  gentle  swell.  A  fearful  sea  in  winter,  or 
during  the  equinoctial  gales — and  the  Point  an 
"ugly  place"  for  a  ship  to  weather,  as  the  sailors 
knew  too  well. 

The  little  village  of  Pentock  that  lay  eastwards  of 
the  Point  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  bred  up  a  hardy 
fisher  race,  to  whom  the  sea  was  a  rough  foster- 
mother  in  their  childhood,  round  whose  feet  they 
played ;  in  later  life  they  found  in  her  their  means 
of  support,  often  their  grave.  From  their  early 
childhood  they  knew  the  terror  of  that  cry  at  night 
that  sent  every  man  and  woman  from  their  houses 
out  to  the  Point,  where  some  fated  vessel  had  gone 
on  the  rocks.  In  childhood  it  was  but  the  memory 
of  a  confused  movement — a  noise  of  voices  mingling 
with  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  howling  wind,  and 
the  rain  thrashing  against  the  windows  as  the  squalls 
drove   it   on.     Later  on  a  more  vivid  and  fearful 
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memory  might  be  theirs.  They  were  a  poor  race — 
no  prosperous  harbour  had  given  them  lighthouse  or 
lifeboat.  All  they  could  do  was  to  take  advantage 
of  a  natural  creek,  which  ran  in  so  deeply  as  nearly 
to  divide  the  Point  near  the  extreme  end,  and, 
blasting  under  what  remained,  make  a  passage  by 
which  a  boat  could  pass  through  in  safety  to  the 
little  haven,  guided  by  a  skilful  hand.  To  the 
Pentock  men  it  had  already  done  good  service ;  but 
few  others  knew  of  its  existence,  or,  had  they  known, 
could  have  steered  their  boats  in  safety  through  the 
surrounding  rocks.  Many  a  gallant  vessel  had  met 
her  doom  there,  and,  land-locked  in  the  bay,  had 
driven  on  the  cruel  reefs  as  she  tried  to  weather  the 
Point, 

But  no  trace  of  storm  or  wreck  marred  the  sun- 
shine and  calm  of  a  June  morning  some  years  ago. 
Sky  and  sea  were  blue  and  shadowless, — little  white 
wisps  of  cloud  were  chased  along  overhead  up  in  the 
breezy  sky,  and  below  the  wind  curled  the  crisp 
waves  over  till  the  small  white  flecks  of  foam 
mimicked  the  sky  above.  The  Point  lay  like  some 
antediluvian  monster  basking  in  the  sunshine  with 
the  sheep  asleep  upon  it,  or  seeking  a  penurious  live- 
lihood in  the  close  spiky  grass.  The  prospect  was 
serene  and  peaceful ;  but  once  again  man  was  doomed 
to  disturb  the  peace,  and  be  "vile," — man,  aged  six 
years,  and  clothed  in  curious  apparel  that,  belonging 
originally  to  mankind  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  now 
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appeared  reft  of  its  proper  length — a  mutilated  trunk 
of  clothing.  Out  of  this  came  stalwart  brown  legs, 
and  above  a  round  roguish  face  peering  out  of  a  thick 
crop  of  black  hair.  On  this  occasion  this  youthful 
representative  of  his  species  was  accomplishing  his 
destiny  by  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  sheep,  which 
he  chased  with  much  vigour  and  pertinacity,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  limb  which  nature  had  so  far 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  heat  of  the  day.  This 
was  not  done  without  such  accompaniment  of  whoop 
and  shriek  as  seemed  to  befit  the  occasion.  The 
sheep  and  their  tormentor  had  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Point,  except  that,  nearer  the  mainland,  a  girl 
was  employed  over  a  net  stretched  upon  the  turf. 
Eising,  and  putting  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  she 
turned  to  look  at  the  child. 

"  Joe,  Joe,  let  them  be  !  "  she  called,  but  called  in 
vain.  A  sleeping  ewe,  much  embarrassed  with  the 
heat  of  her  winter  clothing  and  family  cares,  had  let 
her  pursuer  come  within  a  few  yards,  and  a  shower 
of  stones  rewarded  her  immobility.  The  girl  walked 
quickly  along  the  slope,  and  again  shouted  to  the 
child. 

"  Let  them  be,  Joe  !  Farmer  Gregory  will  be  after 
you.  You  come  to  me."  The  child  stood  laughing 
out  of  reach.  "  Come,  be  good,  my  son,"  she  called 
again,  "  or  I'll  never  give  you  the  cakes,  you  know, 
nor  make  yon  things  again.  How  did  you  come  up 
here?" 
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"  Come  after  my  dad,"  said  Joe,  still  keeping  his 
distance. 

"  Is  your  father  down  to  the  Point  1 " 

"Es." 

"Well,  you  he  good  and  go  home,  or  I  shall 
have  to  tell  him  if  you  don't  give  over  chasing  the 
sheep." 

But  Joe's  attention  had  wandered  before  she  had 
reached  this  point.  With  a  yell  of  triumph  he  had 
headed  the  flock,  and  was  racing  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Point,  driving  them  before  him.  With  a  move- 
ment of  impatience,  the  girl  threw  down  the  twine 
with  which  she  had  been  working,  and  strode  down 
the  green.  "The  lad's  right  enough,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  but  'tis  a  shame,  Joe  Hoyte  is  so  stubborn 
about  him,  and  lets  him  run  so  wild.  He  won't 
thank  me,  but  I  must  tell  him." 

She  walked  down  the  slope  with  a  firm  quick  tread, 
a  fisherman's  daughter  by  her  occupation  and  dress. 
Her  short  blue  serge  barely  reached  her  ankles,  show- 
ing the  coarse  black  stockings  and  shoes  worn  by  the 
women  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A  green  sun- 
bonnet,  faded  and  washed  into  a  pleasant  colour,  half 
hid  her  face,  but  could  not  wholly  conceal  the  clear 
dark  eyes,  and  rather  large  but  expressive  mouth.  A 
striking  face  one  saw  it  must  be,  and  the  unusual 
beauty  of  the  lithe  active  figure  could  not  be  dis- 
guised by  the  coarse  dress.  She  stopped  at  the  edge 
of  a  shelving  rock  and  called  down — 
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"Joe  Hoyte,  here's  your  boy  after  the  sheep  again, 
and  'tis  Farmer  Gregory's  time,  or  near  it." 

Presently  a  man's  head  appeared  below,  and  then 
the  whole  figure  stood  out  on  a  projecting  rock — a 
fisherman  in  the  prime  of  life,  heavily  built,  whose 
black  hair  uncovered  by  any  hat,  suggested  his 
relationship  to  the  small  Joe.  There  the  likeness 
stopped.  The  hard  weather-beaten  face  with  strongly 
marked  features  that  scowled  up  at  the  girl,  had  no 
similarity  with  anything  childlike,  nor  had  the  mut- 
tered curses,  that  seemed  to  include  girl  and  child 
alike  as  disturbing  causes.  If  the  girl  heard  them, 
they  seemed  to  affect  her  very  little;  no  shade 
crossed  her  face,  though  the  doubtful  tone  of  her 
next  speech  might  perhaps  have  been  caused  by  them. 

"  He  could  come  home  along  with  me  in  an  hour 
if  you'd  like  it." 

The  man's  only  answer  was  to  begin  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  rocky  path  with  a  growling  undertone,  in 
which  "  a  good  hiding  "  played  a  prominent  part. 

"  Come,  don't  be  hard  on  the  lad ;  it  isn't  so  much 
his  fault  if  he  is  a  bit  wild,"  said  the  girl  as  the 
fisherman  reached  the  place  where  she  stood.  He 
turned  short  round  on  her  with  a  flash  of  anger  hi 
his  face. 

"  I  suppose  it's  my  fault  you'd  say." 

If  she  had  been  silent  before,  it  was  clearly  not 
from  indifference  or  fear,  for  now  she  looked  straight 
into  the  lowering  face  before  her  as  she  said — 
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"  Well,  maybe  I  do  think  it's  your  fault  the  lad's 
not  at  school,  especially  with  our  young  lady  so  kind 
about  it ;  but  though  that's  true  enough,  I  Avas  think- 
ing then  that  boys  must  be  at  mischief  with  none  to 
play  with  them." 

The  shade  on  the  man's  face  grew  deeper  as  she 
spoke.  He  turned  without  another  word  and  made 
his  way  back  down  the  steep  side  of  the  headland. 
The  younger  Joe,  too,  was  out  of  sight.  After  a  rapid 
look  round  her,  the  girl  went  slowly  back  to  her  work 
along  the  rocky  edge.  Her  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  time,  six  months  ago,  when  Joe's  schooling  had 
been  under  discussion.  That  was  before  her  clear 
young  lady  had  left  Pentock,  and  gone  away  over 
the  sea.  She  had  been  so  set  on  little  Joe's  going 
to  school ;  but  his  father  was  so  crooked  and  unrea- 
sonable, he  would  not  have  it ;  and  she  thought,  with 
a  hot  feeling  rising  in  her  heart,  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  all  Pentock  who  could  be  surly  with  her 
young  lady.  But  there  was  no  understanding  Joe 
Hoyte,  and  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  why  so  it 
must  be, — though  it  was  a  sad  pity  a  boy  like  Joe 
should  grow  up  so  wild. 

She  had  reached  a  creek  where  another  path  led 
down  to  the  sea,  when  a  shout  made  her  stop  and 
look  down.  It  was  the  younger  Joe  again,  grinning 
up  at  her,  and  then  returning  to  his  new  avocation  of 
throwing  stones  into  the  water. 

"  He'll  come  to  some  harm ;  I'd  better  take  him 
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along,"  she  thought,  and  hegan  quickly  to  make  her 
way  down  the  narrow  path.  She  was  not  too  soon. 
A  stone  bigger  than  the  rest  had  overbalanced  the 
child,  and  lie  fell  with  a  loud  scream  into  the  water. 
The  girl  was  on  the  rock  in  a  moment,  and  slipping 
into  the  water,  a  stroke  or  two  brought  her  to  the 
boy,  who  was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  In 
scarcely  three  minutes  the  accident  was  over,  and  the 
girl  was  standing  on  the  rock  dripping  with  water, 
and  holding  the  screaming  child  in  her  arms.  Trying 
vainly  to  hush  his  cries,  she  carried  him  up  the  steep 
way,  her  wet  clothes  hanging  round  her  dismally 
enough. 

Joe  Hoyte  was  at  the  top.  He  snatched  his  boy 
from  her  and  clasped  him  passionately  to  him  for  a 
moment ;  then,  ashamed  of  the  momentary  emotion 
he  had  betrayed,  or  rather  perhaps  that  another 
should  have  seen  it,  he  shook  him  roughly,  rated  and 
chid  him  in  no  gentle  terms,  and  warmly  renewed  his 
promises  of  bodily  chastisement.  It  mattered  little 
to  Joe  what  cruel  fate  was  in  store  for  him, — he 
was  thoroughly  frightened  for  once,  and  wept  on 
unheeding. 

"  Shall  I  take  him  home  % "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Lizzie's  is  nearer,  I'll  take  him  there,"  said  the 
man  curtly,  and  strode  off,  dragging  the  child  by  the 
hand. 

The  girl  moved  as  quickly  along  the  opposite  side 
of   the  Point.      She  looked  vexed,   as  was   indeed 
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natural.  She  was  fond  of  the  boy  :  to  see  him  fall 
had  alarmed  her,  but  there  all  danger  had  ended. 
To  one  of  the  best  swimmers  in  Pentock,  five  yards 
of  smooth  water  was  only  enough  to  wet  you  very 
thoroughly  from  head  to  foot,  and  forbade  the  slightest 
tinge  of  excitement.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  drag 
herself  along  encumbered  with  heavy  clinging  clothes, 
— and  her  morning's  work,  too,  was  lost.  For  this 
she  had  received  no  thanks,  which  was  irritating, 
even  from  Joe  Hoyte.  "  It  was  right  down  sour  of 
him,  and  I  wish  he'd  had  to  go  in  himself,"  was  her 
thought. 

The  elder  and  younger  Joe  were  now  disappearing 
into  a  little  stone  house  of  one  storey,  which  stood 
low  down  where  the  Point  joined  the  mainland,  and 
rather  apart  from  the  village,  which  lay  further  to 
the  east  on  the  edge  of  the  bay. 

"  'Tis  odd  his  going  to  Lizzie's,"  said  the  girl  to 
herself.  "Anyway,  he'll  be  dried  right  enough 
there." 

Her  way  took  her  through  part  of  the  village 
street,  but  few  were  stirring  in  it.  A  neighbour  here 
and  there  exclaimed  on  seeing  her  dripping  clothes ; 
but  the  brief  explanation — "  Joe  Hoyte's  boy  fell  in 
tbe  water"  excited  no  surprise.  Comments  there 
were  on  the  perversity  of  the  male  in  general,  and 
Joe  Hoyte  in  particular,  and  a  uniformity  of  opinion 
that  neither  he  nor  the  boy  would  come  to  any 
good. 
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Joe  Hoyte  was  an  institution  in  Pentock.  It  had 
its  presiding  genius  of  good  and  evil.  Of  its  better 
angel,  "  our  young  lady,"  Ave  shall  have  to  speak 
again.  Joe  Hoyte  was  the  Pentock  representative 
of  evil.  Yet  the  village  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  justify  their  choice.  He  was  not  the  worst  man 
there,  certainly ;  indeed,  for  some  years  before  my 
story  begins,  it  would  have  taxed  the  powers  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  the  Pentock  gossips  to  lay  any  great 
sin  to  his  charge.  "But  did  you  ever  hear  any  one 
say  a  good  word  for  him  ] "  would  have  been  their 
inconsequent  but  perhaps  telling  retort.  No;  nobody 
had  a  good  word  for  him.  He  was  the  dark  spirit 
among  the  fishermen.  Saturnine,  silent,  forbidding 
and  swarthy  in  looks,  independent  of  his  neighbours, 
living  his  solitary  life  apart  from  them  where  he 
could — "  keepin  hisself  to  hisself  "  in  a  way  utterly 
antagonistic  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  place — and 
terrible  in  his  anger  if  interfered  with,  he  had  won 
for  himself  a  solitary  place  among  his  fellows,  and 
was  the  object  of  general  fear  and  dislike.  He  had 
a  past,  too,  and  over  it  there  lay  a  shadow  which 
grew  deeper  and  more  mysterious  as  time  went  on ; 
and  many  a  dark  whisper  went  from  mouth  to  mouth 
of  the  Pentock  gossips.  He  had  been  a  hard  drinker, 
that  was  certain,  though  with  his  wife's  death  came 
a  sudden  and  utter  break  to  the  habit.  Never  again 
had  he  entered  the  Golden  Lion.  Indeed  there  had 
grown  up  a  darkly  hinted  suspicion  that  there  was 
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more  connection  between  her  death  and  his  Avild  fits 
of  drunkenness,  than  had  appeared  at  the  time.  It 
was  true  the  doctor  had  given  no  sign ;  hut  he  was 
not  so  young  as  he  was,  and  who  knew,  too,  what 
would  befall  the  man  who  thwarted  Joe  Hoyte  1  His 
wife  was  well  remembered, — the  brightest,  cheeriest 
little  woman  in  the  place.  That  was  an  additional 
mystery,  and  it  was  still  more  portentous  that  he  had 
appeared  good  to  her  when  the  drink  was  not  on  him. 
Certain  it  was,  that  since  her  death  a  change  had 
come  over  him.  Though  scarcely  thirty,  and  in  the 
full  strength  and  vigour  of  manhood,  there  had  come 
over  his  face  a  look  of  age,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
heavier,  darker  mood.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest 
men  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  had  been  terrible 
in  his  drink.  One  or  two  of  his  early  quarrels,  which 
had  ended  in  fights,  had  earned  him  a  reputation 
which  was  yet  respected  in  the  Pentock  community. 
For  the  rest,  he  worked  hard,  taking  no  pleasures, 
and  neglecting  the  gatherings  at  the  "  Public  "  and 
wrestling-matches  where  once  he  was  chief.  He  had 
brought  up  the  little  Joe  after  a  method  of  his  own — 
roughly,  but  it  seemed  kindly  enough  ;  for  there  was 
much  affection  mingled  with  parental  awe  in  Joe's 
small  mind.  Wholesome  neglect  seemed  the  ruling 
principle,  if  there  existed  one,  in  his  education ;  no 
schooling,  whatever  parson  and  the  young  lady  might 
say,  and  no  interference  from  officious  neighbours. 
"  He'd  done  well  enough  for  six  years,  and  he  might 
t.s. — III.  K 
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go  on  as  he  was  for  a  year  or  two  more,"  his  father 
said. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  father  and 
son  were  sitting  together  in  the  cottage.  Tea  was 
just  over.  Joe  Hoyte  the  elder  was  sitting  thinking 
— turning  something  over  in  his  mind — while  the 
younger  was  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  room, 
hitting  furniture  and  walls  indifferently  with  a 
wooden  tray.  He  reached  the  door  and  struck  it. 
Glorious  !  This  was  the  proper  noise.  He  waxed 
more  energetic. 

"  Stop  that,"  said  his  father.  Whatever  it  was 
he  had  in  his  mind,  it  evidently  must  be  turned  over 
again.  Joe  the  younger,  disconsolately  leaving  his 
employment,  crept  up  a  chair,  and  pulling  a  large 
apple  out  of  his  pocket,  began  silently  eating  it.  No ; 
here  we  err,  for  hi  his  case  the  eating  was  noisy. 
Presently  his  father  looked  up. 

"  How  came  you  by  that  1 "  he  asked,  rather  sternly, 
his  mind  evidently  misgiving  him  as  to  Joe's  strict 
adherence  to  the  eighth  commandment. 

"  Kate  Mitchell  give  it  me,"  said  Joe  junior.  There 
came  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Has  she  ever  given  you  anything  before  1 "  asked 
the  father. 

"  Yes,  a'most  every  day — when  I'm  good,"  said  the 
son,  between  terrific  bites.  "  Not  a  big  un  like  this, 
though." 

Silence   on  the  part  of  the  father,  who,  with  a 
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puzzled  look  on  his  face,  was  watching  the  small 
figure  perched  on  the  Mack,  high-backed  chair,  eyeing 
his  apple  with  his  head  sideways  between  the  bites. 
Encouraged  by  the  silence,  be  went  on  in  the  intervals 
of  his  occupation. 

"  This  was  a  perticlar  big  un,  'cause  I  was  per- 
ticlar  good.  "lis  most  always  cake.  I  think  I  likes 
cake  best,"  concluded  the  child  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
swallowed  the  last  morsel. 

"  How  were  you  perticlar  good  1 "  asked  his  father 
at  length. 

"  'Cause  we  come  ter  th'  end  of  th'  alphabet." 

"  The  end  of  what  ?  "  asked  his  father,  aghast. 

"  Why,  th'  alphabet." 

Joe  Hoyte  rose  and  came  nearer  to  the  boy. 

"  Do  you  mean  she  learns  you  1 "  he  asked. 

The  small  Joe  looked  up.  Why  was  his  father 
looking  at  him  like  that  1  While  he  was  thinking, 
the  question  came  again,  sharply. 

"  I  dun  know,"  said  the  child.  "  We  does  the 
letters." 

"  What  the  devil "  growled  the  man  to  himself. 

Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  he  said,  cheerfully — 

"  Well,  you  needn't  do  it  no  more — do  you  hear?" 

Wonder  gave  way  to  grief,  and  Joe  began  to  sob. 

"  What  are  you  kicking  up  that  row  for  1 "  said  the 
man,  sharply.    "  You  don't  like  the  learning,  do  you  1 " 

"  I  dun  know,"  sobbed  Joe ;  "  but  I  likes  Kate,  I 
does,  and  I  wants  to  go  again." 
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Here  was  a  predicament  for  an  honest  man  to  be 
put  in  by  the  folly  of  officious  neighbours.  Here 
was  the  child  actually  crying  because  he  was  told  he 
needn't  learn.  "  He'd  be  wanting  to  go  to  school 
next,"  thought  the  man,  with  an  inward  curse,  "  and 

who  knows  where  it  would  stop  ?     D the  girl ! 

why  couldn't  she  mind  her  own  business  1 "  And 
yet  it  wasn't  so  bad  of  her  to  be  kind  to  the  little 
chap.  Never  said  a  word  about  it,  either.  He  didn't 
know  if  she  wasn't  a  good  sort,  that  girl,  if  she  wasn't 

so  d d  opinionated  !     But  as  for  the  learning,  he 

didn't  believe  much  of  that.  She'd  played  with  him, 
but  he  didn't  believe  Joe  could  know  the  letters. 

Meanwhile  Joe,  dwelling  in  anticipation  on  the 
cakes  and  ale  that  might  have  fallen  to  his  share  in 
an  otherwise  arid  world,  was  weeping  bitterly.  Pre- 
sently his  father  called  to  him  to  stop  that,  and 
come  to  him.  He  had  taken  down  the  large  Bible 
that  formed  part  of  the  staple  furniture  of  the  cottage. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  much  of  a  scholard  myself," 
thought  the  man,  "  but  we  shall  see  that."  Small 
Joe  was  hoisted  on  to  his  knee,  and  triumphantly 
passed  through  the  ordeal,  forgetting  his  sorrows  in 
rapidly  turning  over  leaves  in  search  of  the  large 
letters.  Yes,  he  knew  his  alphabet,  and  liked  it — a 
thing  like  that  needed  reflection.  "  It  beat  him  to 
know  how  she'd  done  it." 

"  She  always  gives  you  something  to  eat,  don't 
she?"   asked  he. 
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"  Es, — when  I'm  good." 

"  And  when  are  you  bad,  eh  1 " 

Joe  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat.  "  Pretty  often,  I 
guess." 

"  Did  she  give  you  that  apple  to-day1?  " 

Joe  shook  his  head. 

"  How,  was  you  had  to-day  1 " 

There  came  a  pause.  Joe  was  tying  knots  in  his 
pinafore  with  much  intensity.  His  father  repeated 
the  question  more  sternly. 

"  It  was  the  sheep  she  saw,"  muttered  Joe,  and 
clambered  down  from  the  chair. 

"  Ah,  yes — darn  yer !  I'd  forgotten  I'd  promised 
you  a  good  hiding  for  that ;  but  if  ever  I  catch  you 
at  it  again,  you'll  have  it,  and  no  mistake.  You  can 
tell  Mrs  Johns  she  can  right  up,  and  put  you  to  bed. 
I'm  going  out." 

He  took  down  his  pipe  and  filled  it  slowly.  He 
was  puzzled.  "Whatever  it  was  he  had  in  his  mind, 
he  must  turn  it  over  again,  it  seemed.  He  lit  his 
pipe  and  went  out.  For  some  minutes  he  leant 
against  the  door.  "  I'm  darned  if  I  can  make  her 
out,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Anyway,  she  needn't  go 
out  to-night,  and  I'll  step  down  and  tell  them  Bob 
can  go.  Young  Jim's  handy  enough  a  fair  night  like 
this."  He  stayed  a  minute  or  two  longer,  silently 
smoking,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  then 
moved  slowly  away. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

KATE    MITCHELL. 

Meanwhile  Ave  left  Kate  Mitchell  on  her  way 
home.  She  stopped  at  a  white  stone  cottage  that 
helped,  with  its  fellows,  to  form  the  straggling  uneven 
village  street,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  went  in. 
Her  father  sat  by  the  fire — June  though  it  was — a 
fine  old  man  with  dark  bright  eyes,  but  he  looked  ill, 
and  the  paper  and  pipe  lay  unused  by  his  side. 

"  What !  home  already,  my  girl  1 "  he  said  as  she 
came  in.  At  the  same  moment  an  elderly  woman 
came  in  at  another  door,  her  arms  full  of  clothes  from 
the  wash-tub. 

"Gracious  me,  child!"  she  exclaimed,  "however 
have  you  got  so  wet  %     Why,  you're  dripping  ! " 

"  'Twas  little  Joe  got  in  mischief  again,"  said  Kate, 
"  and  fell  in  the  water/' 

"  And  you  went  in  after  un  1 "  said  the  old  man 
quickly,  his  face  lighting  up. 

"  Yes,  my  dad ;  but  it  was  but  a  yard  or  so," 
answered  Kate,  as  she  put  her  wet  hands  on  his  and 
looked  up  in  the  face  so  like  her  own  with  an  answer- 
ing smile.  From  the  end  of  the  room  came  the 
mother's  voice. 

"  Come,  child,  why  ever  don't  you  take  off  them 
wet  clothes'?     Be    quick,   and  I'll    dry  them   along 
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with  the  rest.  As  for  that  Joe  Hoyte,  to  leave  the 
boy  to  get  into  what  mischief  he  likes ;  hut  there — 
'tis  no  vise  talking."  For  all  that  the  stream  of  talk 
flowed  on — the  topic  was  an  inexhaustible  one. 

If  you  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  father  and  mother, 
you  knew  at  once  that  Kate  was  the  father's  girl; 
and  indeed  they  were  close  friends.  Richard  Mitchell 
and  his  wife  had  differed  in  one  thing — as  to  how 
Kate  should  be  brought  up — and  the  father  had  had 
his  way.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  girls  around, 
he  said;  Kate  should  be  different.  So  Kate  was 
bred  up  hardy  with  the  boys.  He  taught  her  to  row, 
to  manage  the  fishing-boat,  above  all,  to  swim.  There 
were  few,  man  or  boy,  he  used  to  affirm,  who  could  beat 
her  in  that.  Her  mother  could  teach  her  what  she 
liked  in  the  house,  and  the  young  lady  could  learn 
her,  but  he  saw  to  the  rest  of  her  bringing  up.  And 
what  had  been  the  result1?  She  was  healthy  and 
strong,  and  had  none  of  the  silly  ways  with  her  the 
rest  of  them  had,  but  cared  for  the  fishing  and  sen- 
sible things.  And  now  she  was  the  prettiest  lass  in 
all  the  village,  and  a  good  girl  too — in  short,  she  was 
his  pride  and  delight. 

Mrs  Mitchell  had  her  own  views,  and  held  to  them 
nevertheless.  The  father  must  have  his  way,  but  she 
Avould  do  her  duty  by  the  child  and  see  that  she  did 
what  she  ought  in  the  house.  And  she  was  proud  of 
Kate  too,  and  was  sorely  troubled  now  and  then  by 
the  thought  of  what  the  neighbours  would  say.    Kate 
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herself  "went  her  way  happily  enough,  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  her  father's  work  all  the  more  for  her 
mother's  somewhat  strict  rule  within  doors. 

Just  now  there  was  again  a  collision  of  opinion 
hetween  the  parents,  hut  one  that  never  went  heyond 
the  spoken  word.  Eichard  Mitchell  had  heen  seized, 
and  not  for  the  first  time,  with  an  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  could  not  go  out  as  usual  to  the  fishing 
with  the  eldest  son.  There  was  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
hay,  and  all  hands  were  already  employed  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  bright  fair  weather.  There  was  some 
trouble  in  the  house  to  know  what  to  do,  and  Kate 
had  suggested  to  her  father  that,  as  the  nights  were 
fair,  she  might  go  till  he  was  better  again, — it  would 
only  be  a  day  or  two.  Pride  that  she  should  be  able 
to  take  his  place,  and  reluctance  to  let  her  do  the 
work,  contended  for  some  time  in  his  mind.  Pride 
gained  the  victory ;  it  was  fair  weather  and  the  work 
light ;  she  might  go.  Her  mother  was  much  disturbed. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  girl  going  out  was  unknown  in 
Pentock,  and  that  her  girl  should  do  it  was  a  real 
distress  to  her.  It  was  time  that  Mitchell  gave  up 
the  fishing,  she  considered,  at  his  time  of  life,  and  let 
William  have  a  partner.  She  spoke  often  and  at 
great  length  with  her  husband  to  move  him  to  this ; 
but  the  thought  tha  he  was  past  work  had  been  too 
bitter  for  him  to  face  as  yet.  Meanwhile  Kate  should 
not  go  out  above  a  week,  and  by  that  time  he  would 
be  able  to  get  to  work  again. 
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But  crippled  up  in  his  arm-chair  through  the  sun- 
shiny June  days,  he  hegan  to  think  that  perhaps 
after  all  the  mother  was  right,  and  William  ought 
to  have  a  mate.  "When  Kate  came  down  again  into 
the  kitchen  he  was  alone.  She  knelt  down  on  the 
hearth  and  asked  him  how  he  did. 

"  Better,  Kate,  better,"  said  the  old  man  cheerily. 

"You'll  be  round  again  soon,"  said  she;  "but 
you  mustn't  go  out  too  soon,  dad, — 'tis  cold  on  the 
water." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  shall  have  my  health  right  enough 
soon ;  but  I've  been  thinking,  child,  that  your 
mother's  right,  and  Will  had  better  have  a  mate 
to  turn  to  when  I  can't  go.  You  see  winter-time  I 
mightn't  be  able  to  go  always." 

The  girl  laid  her  hand  on  his,  but  said  nothing. 
She  knew  he  could  not  go  again  through  the  rough 
bleak  winter,  but  she  knew,  too,  that  the  thought 
must  be  bitter  to  him. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  the  mate,  you  see,"  the 
old  man  went  on.  "There's  Dick  Truscott,  the 
likeliest  lad  anywhere  about,  and  close  with  Will. 
'Twould  be  a  start  for  him,  and  I  like  the  lad." 

What  made  the  colour  come  up  imder  the  clear 
dark  skin,  and  Kate  so  busy  with  the  fire1? 

"Why,  bless  the  girl,  we  don't  want  such  a  fire 
as  that ! "  came  the  mother's  voice,  as  she  walked 
briskly  into  the  room.  "  What  were  you  thinking 
of,    child1?      Yes,    that'll    do,    and    quite    enough. 
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You're  not  going  out  again  to-niglit  1 "  she  added, 
in  a  tone  of  remonstrance.  She  knew  very  well 
Kate  was  going,  but  the  question  was  a  tacit  pro- 
test, and  it  was  her  duty  to  father  and  child  to 
make  it. 

"  I've  a  word  to  say  to  you,  wife,  by-and-by,"  said 
her  husband;  and  she  knew  then  William  was  to 
have  a  mate,  and  that  she  need  say  no  more. 

"  How  came  Joe's  boy  in  the  water  1 "  she  asked. 

Kate  told  the  story,  and  her  mother  went  on. 

"  Of  course — and  is  it  likely  a  boy  left  to  himself 
all  day  is  to  be  good.  Why,  your  brother  was  never 
dry,  feet  or  legs,  of  his  age,  and  going  to  school  regu- 
lar. But  I'm  out  of  all  patience  with  that  Joe  Hoyte. 
Why  can't  he  be  like  other  folk,  instead  of  going 
around  with  as  sour  a  face  as  one  may  see?  Mrs 
Tregar  do  say  there  is  something  queer  with  him; 
and  why  else  he  should  live  as  he  does,  and  never 
give  a  body  a  decent  word,  I  don't  know.  His  luck 
with  the  fishing,  too,  's  more  than  natural — heaps  of 
money  they  do  say  he  has  in  that  cottage  of  his,  and 
the  boy  never  with  a  decent  coat  to  his  back.  De- 
pend that  boy'll  live  to  make  him  repent  never 
sending  of  him  to  school.  How  ever  his  Avife  could 
have  married  him  I  never  could  think  ;  not  but  what 
there's  always  women  to  like  a  man,  however  black 
at  heart  they  is,  and  however  they  uses  them.  They 
do  say  he's  taken  up  with  Lizzie  now,  and " 

"  Taken  up  with  Lizzie  1 "  said  the  girl,  quickly ; 
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and  then,  with  a  flash  of  anger  in  her  eyes,  she 
turned  abruptly  to  her  mother :  Who  says  such 
things  1  I  don't  believe  it ;  Lizzie's  given  her 
word." 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  there's  more  than  one;  and 
what  other  house  does  he  go  to  in  the  village  but 
hers]  and  he  can't  go  there  for  nothing.  It's  no 
use,  Kate,  your  being  angry.  When  you're  an  old 
woman  you'll  know  that  them  as  puts  their  feet  on 
the  wrong  road  doesn't  often  turn  round  and  seek 
the  right.  I  misdoubted  about  Lizzie  from  the  first, 
and  I  wish  our  young  lady  may  hear  no  more  of 
her." 

Kate's  head  had  sunk  down  as  her  mother's  speech 
had  gradually  unwound  itself.  Cordd  it  be  true? 
No,  it  was  impossible.  But  why,  why  did  Joe  take 
the  boy  in  there  to-day  if  there  was  no  truth  in  it  1 
A  sickening  feeling  crept  over  her. 

"  Is  it  just  talk,  mother,  or  have  they  seen  him  go 
there  much  1 " 

"Talk !  why,  there's  no  smoke  without  a  fire,  and 
the  less  you  have  to  say  to  her  the  better.  He  goes 
there,  they  say,  most  every  evening  before  the 
fishing." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder 
as  he  said,  "  Well,  I  can't  say  but  what  Joe's  a  queer 
chap,  but  I  don't  know,  much  real  bad  of  him  when 
it  comes  to  that." 

"Talk  of  the  devil "     Here  the  cottage  door 
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was  pushed  open,  and  the  tall  massive  figure  that 
stood  doubtfully  on  the  threshold  was  Joe  Hoyte 
himself.  Astonishment  for  a  moment  overpowered 
every  other  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  there.  Then 
the  "  Is't  you,  Joe  1  why,  come  in  man,"  from  the 
old  fisherman,  broke  the  spell.  The  mother  put  a 
chair  for  him  near  her  husband  as  she  wished  him  a 
brief  "good  evening."  As  he  came  in, — awkwardly 
enough, — Kate  thought  she  had  never  seen  his  face 
so  dark.  She  had  risen  with  a  feeling  of  anger 
growing  in  her  heart,  and  stood  behind  her  father's 
chair  without  a  word.  "Wasn't  it  enough  that  he 
had  made  himself  hated  through  the  village,  without 
this  devil's  work  with  Lizzie  1  Joe  had  declined  the 
proffered  pipe.  He  sat  awhile  uneasily  on  his  chair, 
but  at  last  the  words  came — "I  called  in  about  the 
fishing  ;  I  heard  you  was  ill ;  I've  no  vise  for  Bob 
this  next  night  or  two,  if  you'll  let  him  help  with 
the  boat." 

The  words  came  evidently  with  difficulty,  and  the 
scowl  on  his  face  seemed  to  deepen  as  he  Avaited  for 
the  old  man  to  speak. 

"  Thank  you,  'tis  very  good  of  you,  to  be  sure,"  at 
last  he  answered;  "but  you'll  be  wanting  him  I'm 
thinking,  fair  weather  or  foul,  with  a  boat  your  size. 
And  we've  done  very  well,  Hoyte,  very  well ;  we've 
an  extra  hand  here,  you  know.  Kate's  been  out  in 
the  old  dad's  place,  hasn't  you,  Kate  1 "  and  the  old 
fisherman  pulled  her  proudly  to  his  side. 
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"I  know,"  said  Joe,  gruffly,  "but  there's  no  call 
for  her  to  go  again.  I'm  not  taking  Bob  any  way, 
and  he'll  be  doing  nothing  if  he  don't  go.  I'll  tell 
him  to  be  down  to  Point  maybe ; "  and  he  rose  as 
he  spoke.  The  mother  had  been  listening  to  every 
word,  though  apparently  absorbed  in  ironing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  The  offer  had  elicited  an 
inaudible  ""Well,  to  be  sure,  but  that's  neighbourly 
for  him."     Now  she  came  towards  the  group. 

"  And  I  thank  you,  Mr  Hoyte,"  she  said ;  "  and 
if  my  husband  makes  so  bold  as  to  accept  your  offer, 
I  shall  be  very  glad — not  that  my  girl  has  any  need 
to  go,  help  or  no  help,  but  'tis  her  father's  fancy." 

Kate  had  been  looking  eagerly  at  her  father,  wait- 
ing for  his  answer.  Her  face  fell  as  her  mother 
spoke. 

"I'd  rather  go,"  she  said  very  low.  Joe  Hoyte 
gave  a  quick  look  at  her.  He  took  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  then  waited,  as  though  he  had  not  said  all. 
The  process  of  speech  seemed  one  of  immense  diffi- 
culty. The  hat  was  turned  several  times  before  he 
said — 

"  I  didn't  thank  you  for  pulling  the  boy  out,  Miss 
Kate.  If  you  hadn't  been  so  handy,  it  would  have 
been  all  up  with  him  ;  and — and,  if  it'll  pleasure  you, 
he  can  go  to  school." 

It  was  over,  and  he  wasn't  beholden  to  her  any 
longer.  No  one,  Joe  thought  to  himself,  should 
guess  what  it  cost  him.      But  he  wished  the  girl 
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wouldn't  stand  looking  like  that,  but  would  say- 
something  and  have  done. 

But  in  that  short  pause  a  battle  had  been  going  on 
in  Kate's  mind.  "With  the  sudden  transition  she 
was  bewildered  for  a  moment.  First,  the  bad  angel 
had  offered  them  a  kindness — a  kindness  which  had 
touched  her  pride  and  had  stung  her.  She  saw  he 
thought  she  ought  not  to  go,  and  had  made  the  offer 
on  that  account.  She  would  certainly  go  :  he  was 
blacker  than  ever.  Then  he  had  done  the  very  thing 
he  had  been  most  crooked  about,  and  done  it  to 
pleasure  her.  After  all,  he  must  have  some  good  hid 
away  in  him  somewhere.  Could  he  be  so  bad  about 
Lizzie  after  all?  She  would  speak  straight  out  to 
him  about  it,  and  risk  it.  She  didn't  care  what  he 
thought,  nor  how  angry  he  was,  if  only  she  could 
save  Lizzie.  He  had  reached  the  door,  when  she 
turned  quickly  to  him  and  followed  him  to  the  porch. 
There  he  stopped,  waiting  till  she  should  speak.  She 
looked  more  earnestly  than  she  knew  into  his  face, 
as  though  she  would  read  her  answer  there.  The 
words  were  on  her  lips,  but  something  in  his  eyes 
made  her  falter ;   she  could  not  do  it. 

"  Were  you  going  to  say  anything  ? "  he  asked, 
and  his  voice  was  lower  than  usual. 

"It  don't  matter,"  said  Kate,  hurriedly.  '"Tis 
very  good  of  you  about  Joe's  schooling,  and  I  lake 
it  very  kind  of  you.  Good  night,"  and  she  turned 
back  into  the  cottage. 
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"Well,  I'm  real  glad  you've  no  need  to  go  to- 
night ;  and  it's  not  amiss  in  Joe  Hoyte,  though  I 
say  it,"  her  mother  was  saying. 

"But  I'd  rather  go,  mother,"  she  interposed. 
"There's  no  occasion  to  be  beholden  to  any  one." 
And  her  father  nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and 
added — 

"You  leave  it,  my  dear.  I've  something  to  say 
about  it  by-and-by.  Kate  shall  go  to-night,  any 
way." 

Kate  did  go.  A  little  later  she  was  walking 
quickly  away  from  the  cottage.  She  was  thinking 
of  Lizzie,  and  as  she  passed  the  little  solitary  cottage 
near  the  Point,  she  knocked  at  the  door.  "  Lizzie," 
she  called.  There  was  no  answer.  She  called  again, 
and  then,  going  to  a  window  at  the  side,  tapped 
lightly  against  the  pane. 

"  Who's  there1?"  came  a  voice. 

"  It's  me — Kate,"  she  called,  softly. 

"  Well,  what  ever  do  you  want  now  ? "  The  voice 
was  rather  sharp  and  querulous. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Kate  ;  "  I'm  off  to  the  fishing, 
and  thought  I'd  come  and  see  you  on  my  way. 
Good  night." 

There  came  no  answer,  and  Kate  was  disappointed. 

"There's  something  wrong,  I'm  afeard,"  she  said 
softly  to  herself  as  she  walked  on. 

"  Them  as  puts  their  feet  in  the  wrong  road  doesn't 
often  turn  round  and  seek  the  right."     This  was  half 
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Lizzie's  story.  The  poor  unstable  feet  had  gone 
wandering  down  the  wrong  road,  led  by  the  warm 
impulsive  heart,  and  unchecked  by  the  flimsy  under- 
standing and  feeble  moral  sense.  Betrayed  and 
ruined — that  would  have  been  the  world's  verdict. 
But  Lizzie  was  true  to  the  one  part  in  her  that  beat 
in  unison  with  a  higher  than  herself.  Only  too 
ready  to  believe  herself  ruined,  she  would  never  own 
she  was  betrayed.  But  there  was  one  in  Pentock 
who  had  saved  her  from  herself  when  all  had  left 
her  alone  with  her  wretchedness,  and  life  seemed  too 
troublesome  to  brave.  No  one  could  understand 
what  made  the  young  lady  care  about  such  as  her ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  she  had  gone  into  the 
dreary  cottage,  Pentock  held  up  its  hands.  "  What 
an  example  !  "  sighed  its  comfortable  matrons.  They 
did  not  indeed  pay  any  regard  to  that  Charley  Bate's 
story  of  looking  in  through  the  window  and  seeing 
our  young  lady  with  her  arms  round  Lizzie's  neck. 
Charley  was  a  shocking  little  liar.  But  though  her 
ways  were  often  mysterious  to  them,  the  Pentock 
folk  believed  in  their  good  angel,  and  they  learnt  to 
look  on  with  only  a  good-natured  feeling  of  incred- 
ulity as  they  saw  the  guiding  hand  held  out  to  lead 
Lizzie  back  once  more  into  the  toilsome  right  way. 
The  contest  was  cruelly  unequal,  the  way  so  hard,  the 
strength  such  feebleness  ;  and  when  the  helping  hand, 
the  cheering  voice  were  gone,  what  then  1  Would  the 
way  be  kept  ?     Lizzie  had  given  her  word,  and  Kate 
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was  to  "be  good  to  her  and  help  her,  our  young  lady- 
said,  and  let  her  hear  from  time  to  time.  It  was  not 
a  hard  task  to  Kate  ;  Lizzie  had  been  her  playmate, 
and  the  loves  of  childhood  have  a  strange  tenacity. 

That  night,  as  she  looked  over  the  dark  still  water 
which  the  moonlight  silvered  to  the  east,  Kate  was 
thinking  it  over.  How  to  give  the  helping  hand,  to 
overcome  the  lurking  envy,  to  still  the  querulous  dis- 
content. Her  thoughts  went  back,  and  she  seemed, 
as  the  water  rippled  under  the  keel,  to  hear  her 
young  lady's  cheery  voice  again, — "  Be  good  to  her, 
Kate  :  you  care  for  her,  I  know ;  let  her  see  it.  If 
you  can  make  her  love  you  it  will  be  all  right.  You 
don't  care?  Oh,  well,  do  it  for  my  sake  to  begin 
with,  then."  Ah,  if  only  she  were  here  it  would  be 
right  enough  !  her  voice  set  everything  going.  Kate 
thought  she  would  talk  about  her  to  Lizzie,  that 
would  be  the  best  way ;  she  could  not  have  bad  news 
to  send. 

But  her  work  called  her  away  from  watching  the 
quiet  water  and  the  thoughts  that  had  been  so  busy 
within.  As  she  helped  her  brother,  and  the  takes 
turned  out  more  than  usually  successful,  her  spirits 
rose,  and  she  broke  out  into  snatches  of  song  that, 
echoing  along  the  water,  sounded  pleasantly  to  the 
toilers  in  the  other  boats.  "  So  Kate  Mitchell's  out 
again,"  said  one  to  another ;  "  she  brings  good  luck 
with  her." 

The  hours  wore  on  and  the  daylight  began  to  come 
t.s. — III.  L 
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back  with  a  grey  shiver  in  the  east,  and  the  dusky 
sails  stood  out  against  the  sky.  The  quiet  of  the 
night  had  been  broken,  now  and  again,  by  a  cheer 
from  some  distant  boat,  and  the  others  knew  they 
had  the  luck  with  them  again.  The  night  seemed 
short  to  Kate,  though  theirs  was  one  of  the  last  boats 
to  beat  back  again  into  the  little  harbour.  She  was 
too  busy  with  rope  and  tiller  to  see  that  the  group  of 
fishermen  who  had  landed  before  them  had  all  dis- 
persed, with  lighter  hearts  for  the  load  they  carried. 
All  but  one,  who  leant  whistling  against  the  wall, 
with  his  eyes  following  every  movement  of  the  active 
figure  in  the  boat  as  it  neared  the  slip.  He  could 
not  be  more  than  three  or  four  and  twenty,  slightly 
but  strongly  built,  with  a  face  no  way  remarkable 
but  for  its  honest,  frank  expression,  and  the  merry 
grey  eyes.  Even  now  there  was  a  flash  of  fun  in  the 
face  as  his  whistling  dispersed  itself  in  a  smile,  and 
he  came  to  the  head  of  the  narrow  steps  leading  from 
the  landing-slip,  while  Kate  and  her  brother  were 
busy  below.  Presently  Kate  began  to  toil  up  the 
steps,  a  basket  heavy  with  fish  on  her  arm.  She  had 
almost  reached  the  top  before  she  caught  sight  of  the 
figure  that  stopped  her  path.  She  started  a  little, 
but  then  pushed  on  without  looking  at  the  young 
fisherman  who  stood  laughing  before  her. 

"jNow  then,  Dick,  get  out  of  my  way!"  cried 
Kate  briskly,  as  she  came  to  a  stand  before  him. 

"That's  a  nice  sort  of  speech  to  make,  Miss  Kate," 
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said  he,  not  offering  to  move,  with  the  laughing  eyes 
still  bent  on  her  face. 

"  Come,  make  haste,  do,"  she  said,  impatiently. 
"I  don't  want  to  stand  here  for  ever." 

"  That's  odd,  now,"  said  the  obstacle,  contentedly. 
"  I  don't  feel  as  though  I'd  mind." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  a  little.  She  rested  the 
heavy  basket  on  the  step,  and  looking  down  at  the 
water,  said  in  an  indifferent  voice — 

"  What  sport  have  you  had  to-night  1 " 

"Why,  poor,  it  seems — so  far,"  replied  the  man, 
the  smile  broadening  on  his  face. 

"I  meant  the  fishing,"  said  Kate,  sharply,  lifting 
up  her  basket  and  trying  to  make  a  fresh  start ;  but 
her  tormentor  showed  no  sign  of  giving  way.  She 
looked  up  angrily  as  she  said,  "  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Dick — let  me  by.  Here's  Will  '11  be  coming  in  a 
minute." 

"Then  we'll  wait  for  him,"  said  Dick,  with  a 
laugh. 

"I'd  push  you  into  the  water  if  I  could,"  said  the 
girl,  more  angrily. 

He  only  answered  imperturbably — "  Well,  I  don't 
know  if  I'd  mind  your  trying." 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  lifted  up  a  glowing  face 
and  eyes  flashing  with  anger — the  fun  that  sparkled 
in  the  other  was  irresistible;  that,  and  something 
else,  perhaps,  that  mingled  with  it,  made  her  anger 
die  away. 
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"  Come,  now,  Dick,  you'll  let  me  by — won't  you  1 " 
"  Why,  tliat's  better  now,"  be  said,  cheerfully. 
"  Come,  that's  more  like  the  way  to  speak  to  a  chap. 
Yes,  I'll  let  you  by  ;  and,"  he  added,  with  a  side  look 
at  the  girl's  face  as  he  moved  away, — "  and  I'll  walk 
home  with  you,  what's  more;  so  just  give  me  that 
basket." 

►Silence  gives  consent,  we  are  told  ;  but  his  waiting 
for  consent  in  any  form  seemed  improbable.  He 
shouldered  the  basket,  and  the  Wo  moved  on  toge- 
ther— neither  very  loath,  as  it  seemed  to  Joe  Hoyte, 
plodding  along  alone  behind  them. 


CHAPTEE   III. 


pentock's    good    angel. 


Pentock's  good  angel  was  not  of  the  modern  con- 
ventional type — indeed  conventional  she  was  not  in 
any  sense.  The  happy  little  lady,  with  her  funny 
childish  voice  and  busy  ways,  would  have  found  the 
part  a  difficult  one  to  play.  She  was  the  "  parson's  " 
daughter,  and  the  parson  was  much  respected  in  Pen- 
tode— even  amongst  those  whose  souls  required  the 
more  highly  flavoured  doctrine  to  be  found  in  Beth- 
lem  Chapel.  He  had  married  late  in  life ;  his  Avife 
had  died  not  many  years  afterwards,  and  he  clung 
with  an  absorbing  tremulous  love  to  the  one  child 
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left  to  him.     From  her  earliest  childhood,  Carrie  Gray 
had  grown  up  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  love 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  children.    From  old  Bessie, 
the  faithful  nurse,  to  the  rough  fishermen  and  their 
wives,  all  had  a  welcome  for  her,  and  a  place  in  their 
hearts  for  the  winning,  motherless  child.     "Was  it  any 
wonder  that,   to  a  nature  like  Carrie's — happy   and 
loving  itself — the  love  she  met  with  should  all  seem 
in  harmony  and  part  of  life  itself]     jSTot  an  event 
happened  in  the  parish  hut  Carrie  knew  of  it ;  not 
a  ceremony  hut  she  had  a  hand  in  it.     The  habies 
could  not  he  christened,  nor  folks  married,  without 
"  our  young  lady,"  who  brought  luck  with  her  in  the 
sunshine  of  her  presence.     Nor  was  she  a  fair-weather 
angel   alone.      The    simple    love  that  prompted  her 
visits  when  death  or  sorrow  came  to  a  house,  made 
her  presence  there  endurable  at  first,  and  then  a  com- 
fort.    Her  tears  were  as  quick  as  her  laughter,  and 
there  was  little  need  for  speech  when  the  small  hand 
coaxed  itself  into  the  work-worn  one,  and  our  young 
lady  was  "sorry"  with  those  who  sorrowed.      She 
was  an  active  police-officer  too,  notwithstanding  her 
small  form  and  childish  ways — looking  up  laggards 
at   school  and   class,  and  hunting  down  the  truants 
with  indefatigable  energy  and  cheerfulness.     No  one 
could  be  angry  with  her  long ;  she  had  grown  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Pentock  folk  with  the  years  that 
changed  her  from  a  child  to  a  girl,  with  a  woman's 
sympathy  in  the  child's  light  heart. 
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This  had  been  Pentock's  good  angel, — had  been, 
for  a  change  had  come  to  it  all,  how  or  when  no  one 
exactly  knew;  but  the  little  lady  laughed  less  and 
then  was  seen  seldomer,  and  the  Pentock  folk  put 
their  heads  together  to  know  who  had  brought  trouble 
to  her.  There  had  been  visitors  at  the  Parsonage — 
not  from  the  country  round,  but  strangers.  What 
good  could  be  expected  from  that  ?  Pentock,  to  one 
man,  believed  the  strangers  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Did  Mr  Gray  himself  notice  anything  ]  they  asked 
each  other.  Perhaps  he  did.  It  seemed  he  did ;  for 
the  day  Carrie  came  to  him,  and,  putting  her  head  on 
his  arm,  after  the  two  had  been  sitting  for  some  time 
together  in  silence,  had  said — "  I  think,  father,  I'll 
go  away  for  a  little.  I  think  if  I  went  away  for  a 
month  or  two  I  could  come  back  and  be  happy  in 
Pentock  again," — the  old  man  had  only  kissed  her 
silently,  and  with  a  "  God  bless  you,"  stumbled  out 
of  the  room. 

So  she  went  away,  and  now  months  had  gone  by 
and  Pentock  was  wondering  when  they  would  see 
their  good  angel  again.  Up  in  the  Parsonage  were 
two  faithful  hearts  to  whom  the  time  grew  very  long  : 
the  solitary  old  man  hi  his  study  below,  where  the 
scent  of  the  sweet-peas  and  stocks  came  in  through 
the  window  from  the  garden  ;  and  up-stairs,  in  Missy's 
own  little  room,  the  faithful  nurse. 

There  she  sat  one  of  these  bright  June  days,  the 
worn  lined  face  leaning  on  one  hand,  an  unfinished 
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letter  open  on  the  table  before  her,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  lips  moved,  and  then  more  slowly  the  hand 
traced  out  the  words,  and  the  letter  grew.  The 
master  was  well,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the 
house  or  village,  so  why  did  the  old  eyes  look  so  often 
out  of  tears  as  the  letter  went  on  1     Here  it  is. 

"  Pentock  Parsonage. 

"  My  owx  bear  Missy, — How  can  I  ever  thank 
you  enough  for  writing  such  long  beautiful  letters  to 
your  old  nurse  1  My  dear  Missy,  when  the  letters 
come  it  is  almost  like  seeing  you,  and  I  put  them  on 
the  table  and  have  a  good  talk  to  you  when  they 
come.  What  you  says  of  the  lemons  is  very  strange  : 
why,  you  can't  get  them  in  the  village  under  2d.,  and 
Mrs  Hardwick  asked  me  2 Jd.  for  one  all  dingy ;  but 
you  knows  her  ways  and  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
her.  I  can't  understand  them  growing  out  of  doors 
at  all,  and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  eat  them,  as 
Mrs  Davis's  boy  up  to  Scmire'o  conversetory,  and  was 
in  bed,  and  Dr  Brown  sent  for.  The  master  is  very 
well,  though  a  week  back  he  had  a  bit  of  a  cold  going 
to  old  Job  Hunter  of  a  chilly  night.  Poor  Job's 
been  taken  at  last,  and  a  blessed  relief ;  but  the  Lord 
knows  his  own  time.  The  eggs  has  been  very  poor ; 
whether  the  hen's  moulding  or  not  I  don't  know,  but 
two  poor  this  week  and  three  last. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  news  in  the  village, 
dear  Missy.     Mrs  Treddal  has  her  baby,  and  a  fine 
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boy,  and  the  other  only  christened  a  twelvemonth 
back,  but  a  fine  child,  and  they'll  miss  your  dear 
face  to  the  christening.  One  bit  of  news  will  please 
you,  I  know.  Joe  Hoyte's  boy's  to  school  at  last. 
There  is  some  talk  of  his  falling  into  the  water,  and 
Kate  Mitchell  fetching  him  out,  and  Joe  done  it  to 
please  her,  and  time  enough " 

The  face  was  resting  once  more  on  the  hand.  "  I'll 
not  tell  her  the  talk  of  Lizzie ;  no,  'twould  only  fret 
her,"  she  said  to  herself.  Here  there  came  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  as  the  old  woman  turned  slowly  round 
on  her  chair  it  opened,  and  Kate  Mitchell  came  in. 

"  Mary  told  me  to  come  up,  and  I  thought  I  should 
find  you  here,  Mrs  Gooding,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
as  the  old  woman  greeted  her  warmly. 

"  And  where  else  should  I  be  1 "  she  answered, 
"  when  I  am  writing  to  her,  but  in  her  own  room, 
bless  her,  and  I  wish  she  was  safe  in  it  again.  And 
a  lovely  letter  I  had  from  her  on  Sunday,  such 
writing ;  but  there,  who  writes  like  Miss  Carrie  1 
But  you'd  like  to  read  it,  Kate.  What  have  I  done 
with  it  1  Dear  now,  it  was  here  a  minute  ago  !  and 
my  spectacles  gone  too  !  Where  are  they  1  Well, 
avi '11,  the  times  she's  said  the  same  thing,  I  seem  to 
hear  her,  '  Bessie,  you  dear  old  stupid ' — that's  what 
she  calls  me — 'look,'  she  says,  'you  dear  old  stupid, 
on  your  own  nose  and  you're  sure  to  find  them.'  But 
you'll  read  it  aloud,  won't  you  1 " 

So  Kate  read  the  letter.     When  she  came  to  the 
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end  she  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh.      "  Be  sure  to  tell 
me,"  it  ended,  "of  Lizzie  when  yon  write." 

"Ah,  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  half  aloud;  "but 
where 's  the  use  of  her  fretting  over  it  1 " 

"I've  been  thinking,"  said  Kate,  slowly,  "if  our 
young  lady  was  to  write  a  line  to  Lizzie  it  might  do 
good." 

The  old  nurse  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"  Is  anything  wrong,  then,  with  Lizzie  1 "  she  asked. 

"  No,  Mrs  Gooding,  not  that  I  know  of  ;  but  she's 
unsettled  again,  and  complaining  the  old  way.  I  was 
there  yesterday." 

"  And  was  she  glad  to  see  you  1 "  asked  the  nurse. 

"No,  Mrs  Gooding,  I'm  afraid  not."  And  Kate 
moved  uneasily  in  her  chair.  The  old  woman  pushed 
up  her  spectacles  and  looked  hard  at  the  girl.  Kate 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  after  a  minute 
or  two  of  silence  she  went  on. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,  Mrs  Gooding.  You 
know  these  new  tales.  She  had  little  Joe  there,  and 
she  was  kissing  and  making  much  of  the  child.  I 
told  her  folks  were  talking,  but  I  said  I  didn't  believe 
them,  as  she'd  given  her  word ;  but  she  turned  to 
complaining  they  were  all  against  her,  the  old  way, 
and  said  if  I'd  come  to  worrit  her  I'd  best  be  erone, 
for  she  meant  to  do  as  she  chose.  I  saw  she  wouldn't 
listen,"  Kate  went  on,  after  a  little  pause,  "and  I 
couldn't  somehow  go  away  like  that,  so  I  went  on 
with  some  clothes  she'd  been  wringing.      She  didn't 
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seem  to  notice,  and  went  on  with  her  talk  with  the 
child.  '  Don't  you  helieve  them  if  they  talk  evil  of 
your  father,'  she  kept  saying, — 'he's  a  good  man,  a 
good  man  ; '  and  she'd  say  it  over  and  over.  Do  you 
think  he  is,  Mrs  Gooding1?"  said  Kate  suddenly, 
facing  round  on  the  old  woman.  She  took  off  her 
spectacles  and  slowly  wiped  them. 

"  When  it  comes  to  that,"  at  last  she  said  evasively, 
"  there's  goodness  and  goodness,  and  men  is  queer 
creatures.  There  was  my  poor  husband,  an  honester 
man  never  wore  shoe-leather,  and  yet  what  I  forbore 
with  him  in  the  house,  and  his  quick  tempers,  you'd 
never  know ;  and  forbear  it  is  we  are  commanded, 
and  no  more  than  my  duty,  and  others  easy-going 
as  brings  wives  and  families  to  ruin.  As  for  Joe 
Hoyte,  he's  lived  here,  man  and  boy,  all  his  life,  and 
hardly  a  friend  to  say  a  good  word  for  him,  but  I 
don't  know  anything  particular  bad  against  him.  But 
did  you  say  nothing  more  to  Lizzie,  Kate  1 " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  as  I  wrung  the  clothes 
what  I  could  say  not  to  turn  her  against  me  more,  and 
nothing  would  come ;  and  she  went  on  talking  with 
the  child,  and  never  looked  my  way  at  all.  And  I 
got  tliinking  to  myself  if  only  our  young  lady  was 
here  she  would  make  Lizzie  right  again,  and  that  set 
me  thinking  I  might  talk  of  her,  and  perhaps  Lizzie 
would  remember  a  bit.  So  I  told  her  I'd  had  a  letter, 
and  I  began  reading  it.  She  didn't  listen  much  at 
first,  but  she  was  quiet  after  a  bit ;  so  I  just  wished 
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her  good-bye  and  came  away.  I  hadn't  gone  far 
when  she  was  running  after  me.  '  You'll  be  writing 
those  tales  to  her,'  she  said,  quite  fierce.  '  No,  Lizzie,' 
I  said,  '  'twould  fret  her  so,  I  couldn't  write  them ; 
you'll  never  do  a  thing  would  pain  her  again,  Lizzie, 
our  young  lady,  and  so  far  away.'  " 

The  girl's  voice  shook,  she  turned  to  the  window, 
and  the  old  woman  rose  and  came  to  where  she  stood. 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  believe  she  will,  Mrs  Gooding,"  said 
Kate  at  last ;  "  she  didn't  say  much,  but  I  don't 
believe  she  will.  But  if  our  young  lady  would  write, 
I  was  thinking " 

"  You're  a  good  girl,  Kate,"  said  the  nurse,  "  and 
I'll  manage  it ;  you  leave  it,  and  I'll  put  it  so  it  will 
be  right." 

So  Kate  went  her  way,  and  the  letter  was 
finished. 

"  Kate  Mitchell  has  just  been  here,"  it  went  on ; 
"she's  a  good  girl,  and  her  father  better,  but  not  up 
to  the  fishing,  and  Kate  out  herself,  and  not  fit  work 
for  her.  And  she  thought  Lizzie  would  be  pleased 
with  a  letter  if  the  little  Missy  will  write  her  one. 
And  wishing  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Missy,  and  send 
you  soon  home  again. — I  remain  your  loving  and 
dutiful  nurse,  Bessie  Good  est  g." 

Kate  had  not  gone  very  far  before  her  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  wail  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger, 
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and  she  soon  caught  sight  of  a  little  figure  draggling 
along  in  front  of  her,  whose  crimson  cheeks  put  up 
a  signal  of  the  strife  raging  within  the  small  heart. 
It  was  Joe  again,  and  Kate,  instantly  suspecting 
trouble  at  school,  soon  overtook  him  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  A  fresh  burst  of  weeping 
turned  his  speech  into  a  hoarse  roar  of  anguish,  and 
Kate,  lifting  the  child  up  on  a  low  bank  by  the  way- 
side, sat  down  beside  him  to  wait  till  the  paroxysm 
had  subsided.  After  much  convulsive  sobbing,  and 
repeated  wipings  of  the  small  eyelids  and  cheeks,  Joe 
found  utterance:  "I'll  never  go  there  no  more," 
sobbed  he. 

"Why,  what's  wrong,  my  son?"  asked  the  girl. 
With  renewed  weeping  and  anger  the  trouble  came 
out. 

"She  whipped  me,  she  did, — and  I  hates  her,  I 
do, — and  I'll  never  go  there  no  more,  no-o-o — o,  I 
wo-o-o-n't." 

Kate  looked  vexed.  She  foresaw  encouragement 
from  the  paternal  Joe,  and  her  hopes  for  the  child's 
advancement  once  more  clouded  over. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  she  said,  quietly  ;  "  what  had 
you  been  doing,  Joe1?     What  had  you  been  up  to, 

eh?" 

"I   hadn't  done  nothing,"   wailed   Joe,    "and    I 

hates  her." 

"Was  it  you  didn't  know  your  lessons?"  asked 
the  girl. 
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"  I  dun  know,"  said  Joe,  sullenly,  "  but  'twarn't 
that." 

"Now,  what  was  it1?"  asked  Kate  again.  "You'd 
"been  up  to  some  mischief,  Joe,  I  know  well  enough. 
Tell  me  what  you'd  done." 

But  the  tips  of  his  boots  had  suddenly  become 
an  object  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  boy. 

"Had  you  played  her  some  trick1?"  asked  Kate, 
cheerfully.  There  came  a  little  twitch  to  the  corners 
of  the  child's  mouth.  "  Was  it  a  joke,  Joe  1 "  said 
Kate,  softly.  A  little  laugh  came  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm. 

"  She  toas  in  a  rage,"  said  Joe  at  last,  "  when  they 
come  out  and  was  over  the  books  and  stuff,  and  one 
got  into  th'  ink  and  walked  about  after ! "  and  the 
young  offender  began  to  hug  himself  with  delight. 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Kate,  very  quickly. 

"  Why,  crabs  !  "  said  Joe. 

"And  you  put  them  in  her  desk?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  excitedly;  "and  some  in 
that  box  by  the  side  ;  such  heaps,  I  kep'  'em  in  a 
pool  till  I  had  enough.  O  Kate,  you  should  have 
heard  her  screech ! "  And  now  the  remembrance 
was  too  much  for  Joe,  and  he  tumbled  down  off  the 
bank.  Kate's  face  showed  the  conflicting  feelings 
that  the  story  had  raised.  It  was  thoroughly  vexing ; 
it  wasn't  much  more  than  she  had  expected  from  Joe's 
former  career ;  but  meanwhile  his  father  would  prob- 
ably stand  by  him,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to 
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Joe's  schooling  and  consequent  advancement.  Then 
she  was  still  fresh  enough  from  school  herself  to 
enjoy  thoroughly  the  thought  of  the  rather  prim 
mistress,  under  whom  she  also  had  suffered,  and  that 
sudden  plague  of  crabs.  With  difficulty  she  pre- 
vented the  hoy  seeing  her  join  in  his  unholy  glee, 
and  said  cheerfully — 

"  "Well,  Joe,  you  got  your  fun,  and  had  your  hid- 
ing, and  deserved  it.  It  wasn't  good  of  you,  you 
know  :  if  you  were  good  with  her  she'd  he  very 
kind  to  you  ;  and  you  mustn't  do  that  sort  of  thing 
again,  you  know,  or  she'll  think  you  a  little  heathen. 
But  it's  over  now,  and  you  must  try  and  he  a  better 
boy  when  you  go  back." 

"  But  I  won't  go  back,"  said  the  young  rebel,  stoutly. 

"Then  you'll  be  a  coward,"  said  Kate.  "You'd 
never  be  a  coward,  Joe?" 

"What's  he  going  to  funk1?"  suddenly  broke  in 
another  voice  ;  and  Joe  was  lifted  suddenly  up  in 
two  stout  arms,  turned  head  over  heels,  and  deposited 
somewhat  confused  upon  the  ground  again. 

"Why,  Dick,  take  care!"  cried  Kate.  "It's 
nothing,  is  it,  Joe?  You'll  not  funk?"  There 
came  ho  answer  to  this  appeal. 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  Dick  Truscott  again,  for 
it  was  he. 

"  He  was  thinking  of  flinching  school,"  said  Kate, 
"  because  he  got  into  a  bit  of  trouble ;  but  it's  going 
to  be  all  right  now,  isn't  it,  Joe  ? " 
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Still  no  answer  came,  but  the  child  began  slowly 
to  move  away  down  the  lane. 

"'Twas  luck  meeting  you,  Miss  Kate,"  said  the 
young  man.  "I've  just  been  to  your  place,  and  I 
swear  your  father's  the  best  man  out.  He's  a  regu- 
lar good  un,  that's  what  he  is,"  he  ended,  warmly. 
Kate  looked  pleased. 

"Was  it  about  the  fishing?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Dick;  "I'm  to  be  Will's  mate,  and 
I  only  hope  I  may  do  your  father  a  good  turn  one  of 
these  days.     Are  you  glad  of  it  ? "  he  asked. 

"Why,  no,"  said  Kate,  with  a  smile.  Dick's  face 
fell,  he  looked  hurt  and  said  nothing.  The  girl  saw 
it,  and  added  hastily,  "  I  don't  like  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  boat,  and  it's  my  place  you're  taking,  Dick." 
Dick  looked  cheerful  again ;  'twasn't  work  for 
womenkind,  in  his  opinion. 

"And  I  suppose  you  asked  your  father  to  have 
one  of  the  other  chaps  instead  1 "  he  added,  as  they 
began  to  walk  towards  the  cottage. 

"Perhaps  I  did,"  said  Kate. 

"But  your  father  told  me  he  knew  what  I  was 
worth,"  said  Dick,  proudly. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  girl,  gravely.  Her  companion 
turned  eagerly  to  her. 

"  Do  you  1 "  he  said.      "  Why,  what  now  1 " 

They  had  come  where  a  sign-post  stood  by  the 
way,  covered  with  large  letters. 

"  TJiat,"  said  Kate,  pointing  to  an  0. 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Dick,  looking  very 
puzzled. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  your  arithmetic  so  that  you 
don't  know  what  that  stands  for  1 "  laughed  the 
girl.     A  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  him. 

"Well,  I  don't  care,"  he  said  at  last.  "They're 
to  have  games  and  dancing  down  to  Point  to- 
morrow," he  added  after  a  time.  "You'll  he  there, 
Miss  Kate?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may,"  said  she ;  "  hut  I  don't 
know  if  I  shall." 

"  If  you  cared  about  it  as  much  as  I  do  you'd  he 
there,"  said  the  young  fisherman,  kicking  savagely 
at  a  stone. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you're  fond  of  the  dancing,"  said 
Kate,  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  know  well  enough  it  isn't  the  dancing  I'm 
fond  of,"  said  Dick,  with  some  emphasis;  but  he 
added  cheerily,  "  I  knows  you'll  come,  Kate ;  you're 
never  so  bad  as  your  words." 

"  Oh,  if  my  words  are  bad,"  said  Kate,  laughing 
again,  "  why,  you've  had  enough  of  them,  so  good- 
bye ! "  and  she  Avas  gone  into  the  cottage  while  the 
young  fisherman  was  calling  to  her  to  wait  a  minute. 

"  She  takes  one  up  so  short,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  turned  away ;  "but  she'll  come,  I'm  thinking." 

And  he  was  quite  right,  for  Kate  was  there. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

A    GOOD-BYE. 

There  was  scarcely  anything  to  mark  the  passage 
of  time  in  Pentock.  The  world  outside  might  be 
convulsed  with  wars,  or  chewing  the  peaceful  cud 
of  progress,  Pentock  troubled  very  little  about  it. 
Folks  were  born  in  Pentock,  and  folks  died — that 
marked  the  time ;  and  fishing  season  by  season, 
as  they  were  good  or  bad,  served  as  a  point  of  ref- 
erence. 

On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  the  Pentock  house- 
wives that  fewer  people  died  every  year  in  proportion 
to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  mouths  to  fill, 
and  the  times  grew  a  little  hard  in  consequence. 
One  or  two  men  had  gone  away  lately  to  seek  work 
elsewhere — an  innovation  that  had  something  alarm- 
ing about  it ;  however,  the  example  had  not  proved 
very  contagious.  Will  Mitchell  was  unsettled,  it 
was  said.  He  had  a  young  wife,  and  they  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  provide  for  their  family,  as 
its  wants  grew  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supply. 
His  father  was  past  work  ;  that  he  had  himself  come 
to  acknowledge,  as  the  cold  wintry  nights  crippled 
him  once  more  into  his  easy-chair  But  Dick  Trus- 
cott  was  a  lad  to  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  be  con- 
tent as  he  saw  the  old  childish  friendship  between 
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him  and  his  Kate  ripening  into  a  deeper  love.  All 
the  village  knew  that  Dick  was  dear  to  daughter  as 
well  as  father,  and  who  wondered  that  to  him  Kate 
was  the  one  sweet  heart  in  Pentock  1  All  the  village 
knew  it  and  spoke  of  it,  though  as  yet  no  word  of 
love  had  passed  between  the  two.  In  love's  spring- 
time life  seems  a  pleasant  dream — silently  the  charm 
is  woven ;  and  while  it  is  closing  tightly  round  them, 
each  heart  is  dreaming  on  some  last  meeting — a  word 
or  a  look,  without  caring  to  look  on  and  touch  the 
future.  The  wakening  must  come,  be  it  with  pain 
or  joy  ;  but  for  Kate  and  Dick  Truscott  as  yet  the 
dreamland  was  enough. 

But  as  the  months  wore  on,  Dick  began  to  turn 
matters  over  in  his  mind.  Tradition  told  him  that  to 
love  was  one  thing,  and  to  marry  another ;  and  that 
household  gear  and  a  prospect  of  steady  work  was 
necessary  to  the  last.  The  vision  of  a  certain  cottage 
that  was  then  unoccupied  often  came  before  his 
mind  ;  and  Kate  was  always  in  the  doorway  greeting 
him,  in  the  picture  he  drew  of  it  for  himself.  The 
thought  that  perhaps  she  did  not  love  him  never  once 
came  to  mar  his  dream.  He  only  knew  there  was  not 
a  woman  or  girl  in  Pentock  to  compare  with  her — 
that  was  patent,  every  one  must  see  it ;  but  no  one 
else  could  feel  the  love  that  he  had  in  his  heart  for 
her — that  was  equally  impossible.  But  she  must 
know  it,  and  she  couldn't  help  giving  him  back 
what  was  her  own  in  exchange.     It  did  often  enter 
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his  thoughts  that  a  thorny  time  might  lie  "between 
him  and  his  dream.  Kate  would  plague  him,  he  had 
little  douht  of  that — she  had  such  teasing  ways  with 
her ;  and  he  wasn't  sure  if  the  mother  wouldn't  raise 
objections.  But  these  things  did  not  weigh  heavily 
on  his  mind.  The  chief  difficulty  was  how  to  get  a 
boat  and  make  a  start.  His  light  heart  smoothed 
away  the  obstacles  as  he  thought  it  over  when  all 
was  quiet  in  the  boat  at  night,  but  in  the  morning  all 
the  difficulties  had  raised  their  heads  again,  and  he 
was  no  nearer  effecting  their  conquest.  It  began  to 
lay  hold  of  him,  as  he  said  to  himself, — the  dream 
was  becoming  a  reality,  and  facts  were  hard  things  to 
fight  with.  As  mate  to  Will  Mitchell,  he  could  do 
well  enough  as  he  was,  but  there  was  no  further  pros- 
pect. Will  had  barely  enough  himself — not  enough, 
he  said ;  and  often,  as  the  two  men  talked  together, 
the  elder  declared  he  had  half  a  mind  to  go  clear 
away  and  make  his  fortune  before  he  came  home  to 
Pentock  again.  At  first  Dick  shook  his  head.  There 
was  no  knowing  about  places  beyond  Pentock  ;  they 
might  be  better,  but  they  were  probably  a  deal  worse. 
But  by  degrees  he  became  more  familiar  with  the 
idea,  as  Will,  more  pressed  with  daily  cares,  grew 
more  insistent ;  and  at  last  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  here,  too,  his  way  might  lie.  He  might  go  away 
for  a  bit,  and,  as  Will  put  it  somewhat  vaguely, 
there  were  heaps  of  ways  of  making  money  in  the 
world.     And  then  as  his  mind  received  the  irnpres- 
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sion,  there  grew  afresh  a  happy  dream — a  dream 
of  welcomings  and  greetings  tenderer  and  sweeter 
than  any  he  had  yet  known,  and  the  cottage,  and 
Kate,  and  Pentock  again,  with  all  the  difficulties 
banished  for  ever. 

At  times  when  the  thought  of  going  was  working 
within  him,  he  kept  away  from  Kate  and  the  cottage 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  He  could 
not  feel  like  himself  there  any  longer,  with  his  secret 
scheme  lying  between  her  and  him, — and  he  was 
better  away.  When  it  was  all  settled,  and  he  saw 
his  way  ahead,  he  would  tell  her  all,  and  that  other 
thing  too,  which  she  knew  as  well  as  he  did.  He 
would  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything,  and  Kate 
would  love  him,  and  while  he  was  gone  she  would  be 
waiting  for  him  in  the  dear  old  cottage,  and  the 
time  would  not  be  so  bad  after  all.  Here  the  other 
picture  always  came  in, — the  home-coming, — and  he 
would  start  to  his  feet  and  swear,  come  what  would, 
he  would  go. 

To  Kate,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  the  stir  and 
strife  in  the  young  fisherman's  heart,  a  change  seemed 
to  have  come  over  him,  and  her  dream,  too,  seemed 
threatened  with  a  rude  awakening.  Had  she  been 
deceived  1  she  began  to  ask  herself ;  or  didn't  he  love 
her  after  all1?  He  seemed  absent  and  dull  when  he 
was  at  the  cottage ;  and,  worse  still,  he  came  so 
seldom  now.  Kate  went  over  again  and  again  in 
her  mind   the  words  and  meetings  of  a  short  time 
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before,  and  as  she  mentally  compared  them  with  the 
present,  a  sharp  pain  woke  at  her  heart,  and  with 
the  first  keen  doubt  of  his  love  she  knew  her  own. 
Merry  Dick  Truscott,  with  whom  she  had  played  and 
squabbled  in  childhood,  whom  she  had  plagued  and 
lightly  esteemed  later  on — perhaps  all  the  more  be- 
cause his  love  for  her  was  so  easy  to  see — was  he  to 
turn  cold  to  her  now  that  she  had  begun  to  love  him  1 
There  wasn't  much  to  love  in  him,  she  explained  to 
herself ;  but  she'd  got  used  to  him,  and  liked  him 
somehow.  And  now  was  this  to  be  her  sorrow, — a 
thing  to  be  hidden  away  out  of  sight,  become  sud- 
denly a  shame,  and  not  a  joy  1  The  hot  tears  fell 
on  her  pillow  as  she  faced  the  doubt  and  knew  her 
own  heart  for  the  first  time.  Kate  was  proud,  and 
pride  did  what  it  could  in  her  behalf.  She  rapidly 
reviewed  in  her  own  mind  every  word  and  act  of 
late  years  to  Dick.  Beyond  a  very  few,  which  made 
the  colour  rush  into  her  face,  the  flower  she  gave 
him  before  the  wrestling,  the  kind  words  when  his 
mother  died, — beyond  these  she  could  only  remember 
much  good-natured  gibings  and  chaff,  and  many  a 
sharp  word  spoken  because  it  was  not  felt.  Thank 
God  she  had  done  nothing  to  rise  up  against  her 
now  ;  and  as  for  Dick,  if  he  liked  to  turn  round  sud- 
denly like  this,  why,  she  didn't  care.  But  as  she 
said  it  to  herself  the  hot  tears  came  afresh,  and  she 
knew  in  her  own  heart  that  she  did  care — too  much 
:for  her  own  peace.     Her  dream  was  broken  too,  and 
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no  fresh  one  softened  the  smart  for  her,  and  filled 
again  the  empty  place. 

When  Dick  came  to  the  cottage  he  dumhly  felt 
that  things  were  different,  not  only  with  himself,  but 
with  her.  A  shadow  had  fallen  between  them,  he 
could  not  tell  how,  and  it  seemed  out  of  his  power 
to  dispel  it.  He  never  could  get  hold  of  Kate  alone 
to  speak  his  mind,  and  ask  her  what  was  wrong. 
She  was  never  her  old  self  now ;  she  was  cheerful 
and  kind  enough,  but  there  was  no  more  pleasant 
banter ;  she  was  moving  away  from  him,  and  it 
seemed  out  of  his  power  to  bring  back  the  old  happy 
days  when  her  tongue  said  all  the  sharp  things  and 
left  nothing  in  the  heart  but  goodwill  and  love.  As 
he  grew  more  unhappy,  it  became  more  impossible 
to  speak ;  to  see  her  was  to  feel  anew  the  shadow 
between  them,  so  he  kept  away  more  and  more. 

The  days  dragged  on  heavily  with  Kate ;  work  and 
play  were  alike  become  an  effort ;  and  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  she  could  speak  of  a  trouble  such  as 
hers.  Nobody  must  know  it ;  so  she  made  no  change 
in  the  outward  life  which  was  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  sadder  life  of  thoughts  and  heart.  The 
evenings  were  the  worst  time  of  all.  She  could 
not  then  subdue  the  fever  and  fret  within  her,  though 
she  might  perhaps  conceal  them.  "Will  he  come? 
she  asked  herself  a  hundred  times ;  and  as  the  hours 
went  on,  she  was  glad,  she  said  to  herself,  very  glad 
he  had  not  come,  as  he  did  not  care  to ;  and  then  she 
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would  cry  herself  to  sleep  a  little  later  because  he 
had  not  come.  It  was  the  old,  old  story,  as  old  as 
life  itself.  One  would  think  the  world  must  be  very 
Aveary  of  it  by  this  time,  yet  we  most  of  us  play  our 
part  in  our  spring-time,  and,  as  our  turn  is  past,  have 
a  laugh  or  a  tear  for  those  that  follow  so  closely  in 
our  footsteps. 

One  day  as  Kate  was  returning  listlessly  home 
from  the  Point  she  heard  voices  in  Lizzie's  cottage, 
and  as  she  passed  the  open  door  she  stood  a  moment 
to  watch  the  scene  within.  Lizzie  was  sitting  in  an 
old  rocking-chair,  little  Joe  on  her  knee.  The  child 
had  pulled  down  her  hair,  and  it  fell  in  shiny  masses 
over  her  shoulders,  while  he  yelled  and  screamed 
with  triumph  as,  at  every  fresh  onslaught,  he  tore 
down  more  and  more  of  the  closely  woven  plaits. 
Lizzie  was  laughing  too;  she  looked  very  happy, 
Kate  thought,  almost  with  envy,  when  suddenly  she 
saw  her  fling  her  arms  round  the  boy,  and,  pressing 
him  passionately  to  her,  sobbed  out  a  bitter  cry  for 
the  small  dead  form  hidden  away  for  ever  under  the 
ground,  never,  living  or  dead,  to  be  her  joy  and 
pride. 

Kate  moved  away  a  little  and  sat  down  on  a 
boulder  of  granite  that  pushed  out  a  grey  bare  sur- 
face from  the  grass.  It  had  never  come  home  to  her 
before  all  the  sorrow  that  poor  heart  had  borne.  The 
love  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  her,  what  was  it 
beside  the  burden  that  Lizzie  bore  ?     With  a  rush  of 
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tears  came  the  feeling  hot  and  quick  in  her  heart  of 
a  sympathy  deeper  than  any  she  had  known  before. 
She  rose,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  turned 
hack  towards  the  cottage. 

Joe  was  coming  away.  "  Lizzie's  crying,"  he  said, 
as  he  passed  Kate.  "  I  don't  like  her  to  cry."  True 
to  the  instincts  of  his  sex,  the  young  philosopher 
avoided  the  spectacle  of  suffering  that  he  could  not 
practically  alleviate. 

Kate  went  on,  hardly  seeing  or  noticing  the  child. 
She  walked  straight  into  the  cottage  and  sat  down 
without  a  word  near  Lizzie,  who  was  rocking  herself 
listlessly  too  and  fro. 

"Why,  Kate,"  she  said,  leaning  forward,  "you 
look  ill." 

"  I'd  be  glad  of  some  water,"  Kate  answered  ;  she 
felt  herself  strangely  shaken  and  weak.  As  Lizzie 
gave  her  the  water  she  said,  "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you,  Kate.  I  was  wanting  to  know  if  you'd  heard 
any  more  from  our  young  lady  1 " 

Kate  turned  her  dark  eyes  to  the  other's  face. 

"  Lizzie,"  she  said,  "  I'd  give  all  I  have  to  have 
her  back." 

"  Why,  are  you  in  any  trouble  just  now  1 "  asked 
Lizzie. 

"No,"  said  Kate,  quickly;  "no,  I'm  just  out  of 
sorts,  that's  all.     But  she's  been  so  long  away." 

Lizzie  leant  back  in  her  chair  again. 

"  /  wants  her,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  and  added 
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earnestly,  "  I'm  so  terribly  afeard,  Kate,  that  Joe'll 
stop  the  boy  coming  here,  and  I've  grown  so  fond  of 
him ;  he's  too  young  to  scorn  me  like  other  folks. 
I  couldn't  do  without  him  now.  You  don't  think 
he  will,  do  you,  Kate  1  He's  not  half  the  bad  man 
folks  make  out." 

Kate  did  not  look  up  for  a  moment ;  when  she 
did,  she  saw  that  Lizzie  was  bending  forward  with 
a  look  of  sudden  pain  across  her  face. 

"  You  mistrusts  me,  Kate — I  see  it,"  she  said, 
bitterly  ;    "  you  believe  them  lies." 

As  Kate  rose,  the  tears  were  welling  up  in  her 
throat,  as  it  seemed  to  her.  She  could  not  speak, 
but  she  went  up  gently  to  where  Lizzie  was  sitting 
and  kissed  her. 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  she  said  at  last,  "  if  Joe'll 
heed  me." 

Then  she  went  away,  leaving  Lkzie  sitting  motion- 
less in  the  chair,  with  a  wonderfully  still  look  in 
her  eyes.  "  She  kissed  me,"  she  thought  to  her- 
self,— "  only  our  young  lady's  ever  done  that ;  then 
she  don't  think  me  so  bad  after  all." 

Kate  was  blaming  herself  as  she  walked  home  for 
the  weakness  that  had  prevented  her  from  speaking 
— but  needlessly ;  that  kiss  brought  more  peace  to 
the  feeble  heart  than  words  could  have  done. 

One  day,  not  long  afterwards,  came  news  that  the 
chance  had  come  that  Will  Mitchell  had  looked  for 
so  long.      There  was  a  vessel  bound  for  the  "YVest 
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Indies  put  in  to  Gannet,  a  harbour  four  or  five  miles 
from  Pentock,  and  she  was  in  want  of  fresh  hands 
it  was  rumoured.  All  that  day  there  was  much 
wondering  and  excitement  in  the  village  when  it 
was  known  that  Will  and  Dick  Truscott  had  both 
gone  off  to  see  her ;  and  the  hours  of  suspense 
seemed  very  long  to  Richard  Mitchell  and  his  wife 
at  home.  She,  good  soul,  could  endure  it  only  by 
ceaseless  activity ;  "  she  knew  what  was  a  mother's 
duty,"  she  said,  "  if  that  poor  child  Will  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  marry  didn't  know  hers ;  and  go 
or  not,  his  kit  must  be  ready."  There  was  plenty 
for  Kate's  fingers  to  do  while  she  sat  listening  to  her 
father  as  he  alternately  spoke  with  encouragement 
and  anxiety  of  the  contemplated  voyage. 

"  Be  the  day  weary,  or  be  the  day  long, 
At  last  it  riugeth  to  evensong." 

And  so,  hour  by  hour,  the  time  wore  itself  away,  and 
Will  came  back  at  last  to  tell  them  all  was  settled 
with  the  captain,  and  he  and  Dick  were  off  at  day- 
break the  next  day  but  one.  They  would  be  back 
in  four  or  five  months  at  the  outside,  and  the  money 
would  give  them  something  to  make  a  fresh  start 
with  in  Pentock  again. 

So  lie  was  going  too,  Kate  thought  to  herself ;  that 
showed  how  much  he  cared,  if  there  was  any  need  for 
more  proof.  Well,  she  had  been  foolish,  and  she 
must   suffer   for   it.      Of   course  it  was   natural  he 
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should  like  change ;  all  men  did.  And  what  "was 
there  to  hinder  him?  It  wasn't  as  though  his 
mother  was  alive,  or  there  was  any  one  he  cared 
for  to  leave  behind.  So  Kate  went  on,  as  she  lay 
staring  at  the  dark,  when  night  came  at  last,  scourg- 
ing herself  with  many  stripes.  It  was  almost  morn- 
ing before  the  weary  round  of  thought  ceased,  and 
sleep  came  to  her. 

The  next  day  was  still  a  busier  one.  Her  work 
kept  her  in  the  house,  and  she  found  herself  starting 
every  time  the  door  creaked  as  it  opened,  and  chid 
herself  each  time  in  vain.  He  would  at  least  come 
and  say  good-bye  to  her  parents,  she  said  to  herself, 
if  he  did  not  care  to  say  it  to  her.  Yet  the  day  wore 
on,  and  he  never  came. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  neighbour  came  in,  to 
wonder  and  talk  over  the  sudden  determination  of 
the  two  young  men,  and  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish 
that  good  might  come  of  it  with  much  head-shaking 
and  foreboding  of  evil.  From  her  Kate  learned  that 
Dick  had  been  all  over  the  village,  wishing  all  the 
folk  good-bye,  and  looking  "a  bit  down  in  the  mouth, 
but  the  finest  young  fellow  in  all  Pentock  "  in  the 
neighbour's  opinion.  Kate  found  the  cottage  and  her 
talk  almost  unendurable.  What  need  was  there  to 
leave  them  out  amongst  all  the  rest,  even  if  he  did 
not  care1?  She  asked  herself  the  question,  and 
scorned  herself  for  asking  it,  again  and  again. 
When    tea   was   over,    and   the    time    left    became 
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shorter  and  shorter  in  which  it  was  possible  that  he 
should  still  come,  she  grew  more  restless,  and  now  it 
was  fear  that  the  next  moment  would  bring  his  well- 
known  footstep  to  the  door  that  possessed  her. 

"  I'm  going  out  a  bit,  mother,"  she  said  at  last ; 
"I've  been  sitting  so  all  day.  I  think  I'll  just  get  a 
bit  of  a  walk." 

"  What !  so  late  1 "  asked  her  mother,  surprised  ; 
"and  there'll  be  Dick  in  to  say  good-bye,  like 
enough." 

"  Oh,  not  now,"  said  Kate,  lightly.  "  I'll  not  be 
gone  long,  but  I  want  the  air." 

She  walked  slowly  out  of  the  kitchen.  How  dif- 
ferent was  the  feverish  haste  with  which  she  seized 
her  hat  and  cloak,  and  stole  out  of  the  house  !  Once 
beyond  the  village  street  she  went  more  slowly,  turn- 
ing her  steps  without  reflection  down  the  Point,  as 
she  struggled  against  the  bitter  pain  that  would  not 
be  quieted  within.  She  sat  down  on  some  rocks  near 
the  water  and  watched  the  dark  waves  creeping  round 
them,  and  listened  with  a  numb  feeling  of  misery  to 
their  monotonous  noise.  How  long  she  stayed  there 
she  never  remembered ;  she  found  herself  cold  and 
chill,  and  began  reluctantly  to  turn  her  steps  home- 
wards again.  It  was  late,  she  was  sure, — certainly 
too  late  for  her  to  fear  finding  any  one  in  the  cottage  ; 
he  must  be  gone  long  ago,  if  indeed  he  had  been  there 
at  all.  It  was  all  over,  and  the  days  would  come  and 
go  ;  and  it  was  all  beyond  her  reach  now,  she  thought, 
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as  she  •walked  on,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  where 
the  dim  light  made  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  loose  stones. 
Perhaps  this  was  why  she  nearly  stumbled  against 
Dick  Truscott  before  she  saw  him.  He  took  a  cold 
unwilling  hand  as  he  said — 

"  Why,  Kate,  I  thought  I  should  have  to  go  with- 
out even  a  good-bye  from  you.  Didn't  you  guess  I 
should  be  coming  that  you  went  out1? " 

"  I'd  been  sitting  all  day  and  wanted  the  air,"  said 
Kate,  coldly.  There  came  a  moment  of  silence,  in 
which  Kate  drew  away  her  hand  from  the  friendly 
grasp. 

"And  you'd  have  let  me  go  without  saying  so 
much  as  good-bye1?"  he  asked  at  length,  with  a 
touch  of  pain  in  his  voice. 

"Oh,  you  seemed  so  glad  to  go,"  said  the  girl, 
bitterly ;  "  it  didn't  seem  you  cared  much  about  any- 
thing else." 

"  I  glad  to  go  1 "  he  answered,  quickly.  "  Why, 
I  should  never  have  gone  if  I  could  have  got  on 
here." 

"  Other  folks  do  well  enough  in  Pentock,"  said 
Kate,  shortly. 

"  Because  they  haven't  the  same  need  to  get  on," 
said  the  young  man,  hotly.  "Do  you  suppose, 
Kate,"  he  went  on,  "  anything  would  ever  have 
made  me  go  away  from  Pentock  if  it  hadn't  been 
the  thought  of  you  1  It  was  that,  the  hope  of  that, 
if  I  bettered  myself,  that  drove  me  to  it.     But  now 
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if,  after  all,  you  don't  care,  why  I'm  best  gone,  and 
never  to  come  back  neither.  Kate,  Kate,  I  can't 
hardly  believe  it  though,"  he  cried,  his  voice  choking 
a  little,  as  he  took  the  hand  again  that  was  so  cold 
and  trembling  in  his  own  strong  rough  one.  There 
came  no  answer,  and  he  could  not  see  the  girl's  face, 
for  the  light  was  almost  gone  now. 

"  Don't  you  care  for  me  just  a  little,  Kate  ? "  he 
asked.  "  I  know  I'm  not  half  good  enough  for  you, 
but  I  thought  you  did  love  me  a  bit ;  and  I've  thought 
of  it  and  all  when  I  come  home  again,  till  I  can't 
believe  it's  all  no  good  after  all." 

What  was  Kate's  answer?  She  did  not  speak  or 
move,  but  somehow  in  the  dark  between  them  the 
shadow  moved  away,  and  Dick  knew  that  as  he 
spoke  her  heart  had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  he 
caught  her  to  him  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

It  is  better  to  stop  here,  to  leave  those  few  sacred 
moments  of  reconciliation  untold.  True,  the  thought 
that  they  must  so  soon  part  came  quickly  across  their 
joy ;  but  the  assurance,  oft  repeated,  yet  never  too 
often,  of  their  mutual  love,  robbed  the  separation  of 
its  worst  sting.  Kate's  heart  danced  high  for  joy  as 
they  took  their  homeward  way  together.  The  moon 
rose  suddenly  from  behind  a  cloud  and  sailed  trium- 
phantly along  the  sky,  and  the  stars  came  laughing, 
twinkling  out  on  every  side.  Only  a  few  months 
and  a  good  time  was  coming.  "You  will  wait?" 
he  said,   as  again  and  again  came  their  last  good- 
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byes ;  and  the  answer  she  gave  him  was  better  than 
words  to  Dick. 

The  next  morning  as  Kate  opened  her  window  and 
looked  out,  the  sun  was  touching  witli  light  the  broad 
white  sails  of  a  vessel  moving  rapidly  along  in  the 
fresh  wind.  Kate  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  it 
with  a  cry,  and  a  prayer  in  her  heart  that  God  would 
bless  her  Dick,  and  bring  him  safe  home  to  her  again. 


CHAPTER   V. 

BAD    NEWS. 

The  sun  was  shining  again  for  Kate  and  the  heavy 
cloud  was  gone,  and  she  took  up  her  daily  life  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  a  light  heart.  True,  Dick  was  gone 
with  his  cheery  presence,  but  in  his  stead  had  come  a 
dream  of  happiness  which  one  day  was  to  be  theirs, 
in  the  strange  new  life  that  lay  before  them.  It  was 
a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  Kate  that  all  the  village 
seemed  to  know  about  it;  and  wherever  she  went, 
folks  had  a  kind  word  for  her  of  the  absent  sailor, 
and  a  good  wish  for  the  future.  As  for  Kate,  to  her 
the  future  was  to  be  a  thing  a  long  way  off,  and  very 
different  from  anything  else;  it  filled  up  the  back- 
ground of  her  thoughts  like  a  vague  vision  of  para- 
dise. The  present  was  sufficient  for  itself  as  yet,  for 
Dick  loved  her, — was  not  that  enough  1     She  was  so 
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happy,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  to  herself.  She 
was  for  ever  stirring  about  the  village,  doing  small 
kindnesses,  waking  joy  in  others,  wherever  she  could. 
Whatever  the  great  world  outside  might  be,  Pentock 
was  not  a  bad  place,  after  all ;  every  one  ought  to  be 
happy  there.  And  the  clear  bright  face  she  took 
with  her  into  the  cottages  was  like  sunshine  touching 
all  duller  things  with  its  own  brightness. 

The  parson  heard  her  news  and  sent  for  her.  He 
began  with  a  very  serious  face  to  administer  the  re- 
proof he  thought  necessary.  They  were  too  young  to 
think  of  such  things  yet  awhile  ;  they  were  but 
children,  who  didn't  know  what  life  meant,  nor 
what  a  serious  thing  marriage  was.  Kate  tried 
hard  to  look  equally  serious,  and  feel,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  enormity  they  were  guilty  of;  but  the 
happy  smile  would  not  be  banished  ;  it  came  rippling 
over  her  face  again  as  she  said,  apologetically — 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  not  that ;  it's  only  Dick  and  I 
are  fond  of  each  other,  and  we  can't  help  it." 

The  old  man  found  himself  smiling  too,  and  dis- 
missing her  with  a  "  God  bless  you."  It  was  no  use  ; 
he  had  been  young  himself,  a  long  time  ago,  and  be 
fell  to  thinking  past  times  over,  and  then  to  sighing : 
for  our  laughter  of  long  ago  comes  back  to  us  with  a 
sigh  for  all  the  tears  that  have  fallen  between. 

The  weeks  passed  away,  and  Kate  was  beginning 
to  count  the  time  now.  One  letter  had  come  ;  it  lay 
under  Kate's  pillow  every  night,  though  the  writing 
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was   bad,    the    spelling   worse,    and    the   sentiments 
hackneyed.     He  loved  her,   and   said  so,  and  what 
more  would  you  have?     He  did  not  love  her  less 
because  he  spelt  it  with  "  u,"  and  did  not  dignify  her 
name  with  a  capital  letter.     Dick's  letter  had  been 
written  on  the  way  out ;  another  would  soon  be  here 
— or,  better  still,  the  white  sails  bringing  him  back 
again  to  Pentock.     At  last  the  letter  came,  and  it 
brought  Kate's  first  trouble  to  her.     Not  that  Dick's 
love  was  growing  cold,  but  Will  was  coming  home 
without  him.     He  had  taken  a  berth  that  had  offered 
in  the  Stella  to  go  round  to  Valparaiso ;  he  would 
not  come  home  until  he  could  bring  enough  with  him 
to  make  his  dream  of  home  real ;  but  it  was  only  a 
month  or  two  more,  and  Kate  knew  why,  and  would 
wait.     She  would  guess,  if  her  heart  was  like  his, 
what  it  cost  him  to  see  Will  set  his  face  homewards, 
and  not  come  too.     Kate  read  the  letter  to  herself, 
holding  it  with  trembling  hands  ;  it  was  only  a  month 
or  two  more,  she  repeated  to  herself  again  and  again, 
as  she  tried  to  shake  off  the  disappointment  and  fear 
that  were  creeping  like  a  cold  shadow  over  her  heart. 
She  had  stood  for  some  time  before  the  thought  came 
to   her  that,  in  her  selfish   disappointment  she  had 
forgotten  the  mother  and  wife  whose  hearts  the  letter 
would  make  glad.      Great  were  the  rejoicings  when 
Kate,  painfully  calculating,  made  it  out  that  Will 
might  be  there  in  a  week  or  two.     The  mother  shed 
some  tears  of  joy — rapidly  wiped  away,  however,  as 
t.s. — III.  n 
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she  began  to  bestir  herself  feverishly  to  make  all 
ready.  Kate  had  not  looked  yet  into  her  father's 
face  ;  she  knew  he  would  understand,  and  she  feared 
the  love  and  sympathy  she  would  find  there  woitld  be 
too  much  for  her.  She  went  to  his  side  and  began 
talking  hurriedly,  in  a  cheerful  voice. 

"  You  see,  dad,  it  won't  be  so  long  after  all,  because 
he  says,  you  see,  that  'tis  but  a  month  or  two ;  and 
we  shall  have  him  back  oidy  too  soon,  I'm  thinking, 
if  it  means  I'm  to  leave  my  dad.  I'll  step  round  and 
tell  the  little  ones  their  father's  coming  home;  they'll 
be  wild,  I'm  thinking." 

She  hurried  away.  The  father's  presence,  though 
ho  never  spoke,  but  only  looked  wistfully  at  her,  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

Only  a  little  later,  and  Will  came  back,  with  earn- 
ings enough  to  give  him  a  start,  and  a  keener  love  for 
Pentock  than  he  had  ever  known  before.  He  told 
Kate  all  he  could  of  her  lover;  that  he  was  bent  on 
getting  the  boat  and  house,  and  couldn't  do  that 
without  a  longer  cruise  :  so  nothing  would  do  but  to 
take  another  berth. 

"  I  think  he  was  as  nigh  throwing  it  all  up  as  a 
chap  could  be,"  Will  went  on,  "the  night  I  sailed. 
He  was  downright  mad  to  think  I  should  he  here 
first;  but  he  stuck  to  it.  He's  a  good  un,  Kate,  and 
you'll  be  a  happy  woman  one  of  these  days.  lUest 
if  I  didn't  get  sick  of  you,  though,  with  his  talk;  he 
went  on   'Kate,'  '  Kate,' till  I  told  un  right  out  he 
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was  like  the  parrot  aboard  as  could  only  say  one 
thing,  and  so  kep  on  at  it." 

Kate  laughed  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
mustn't  he  a  fool,  she  kept  saying  to  herself ;  it  was 
but  a  month  or  two,  so  why  should  she  be  suddenly 
so  cast  down? 

The  weeks  went  on,  but  they  brought  no  letter. 
At  first  Kate  thought  happily  that  he  was  on  his 
way  home,  and  meant  to  take  her  by  surprise.  She 
began  to  hurry  now,  when  she  bent  her  way  home- 
wards every  day,  lest  he  should  be  already  come,  and 
she  not  the  first  to  welcome  him.  At  night  she  slept 
so  lightly  a  little  sound  woke  her,  and  she  started  up 
to  listen  if  it  were  he.  She  never  spoke  her  thought, 
but  nursed  it  and  cherished  it  silently,  and  each  day 
broke  with  a  fresli  hope,  and  each  night  brought  again 
the  neAV  hope  for  the  morrow.  But  time  went  on, 
and  Kate,  awake  in  the  night,  would  sometimes  feel 
her  heart  fail  within  her  with  some  evil  thought  of 
ill,  and  quick  sharp  dread. 

The  neighbours  wondered  clamorously  why  he  did 
not  write  or  come ;  but  she  would  not  let  them  see 
the  fear  that  began  now  to  possess  her.  Later,  came 
hints  of  inconstancy, — tales  of  others  who  had  gone 
and  settled  down  away  over  seas.  These  did  not 
trouble  her;  she  only  thought  to  herself  pityingly 
that  they  did  not  know  her  Dick.  ]STo  ;  the  fear 
that  had  come  to  her  was  altogether  different  from 
theirs.     "Was  anything  wrong  with  the  ship  1  was  he 
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safe1?  or  had  harm  come  to  him  on  the  treacherous 
waters'?  As  the  weeks  went  on,  the  shadow  fell 
more  heavily  on  her.  She  could  not  sleep,  and  her 
dreams  were  all  of  wrecks  and  great  waves,  and  cries 
for  help,  which  all  seemed  to  turn  into  her  name. 
"When  the  wind  rose  at  night,  she  would  creep  from 
her  bed  to  the  window,  and  stare  out  across  the  dark 
to  where  she  heard  the  waves  lashing  themselves 
against  the  rocks.  She  looked  at  the  sea  now  with  a 
new  feeling ;  it  had  a  horrible  fascination  for  her ; 
and  she  would  stand  and  look  at  it  as  one  looks  on 
the  face  of  an  old  friend  who  has  done  one  some 
deadly  wrong. 

But  as  yet  she  could  not  put  her  fear  into  words, 
that  would  make  it  seem  more  real.  She  tried  to 
appear  cheerful  and  go  about  her  work  as  usual ;  but 
the  light  was  gone  that  had  burnt  so  brightly  within 
her — all  faded  and  gone :  and  the  Pentock  folk 
began  to  notice  and  remark,  one  to  another,  they 
feared  she  was  worriting  herself  over  it,  though  she 
did  not  speak  of  it,  she  was  gone  so  thin  and  pale. 
Her  mother  feared  he  was  a  rascal,  and  finding  he 
could  do  better,  had  settled  himself  out  there.  When 
she  told  her  husband  her  thought  he  shook  his  head. 

"  If  there  was  nothing  worse  to  fear  than  that,  he 
should  feel  all  right  about  it,"  he  said  ;  "  but  his  mind 
misgave  him  about  the  ship  ;  and  he'd  a  good  mind 
when  he  was  better  to  walk  over  to  Gannet  and  see 
if  there  was  anything  to  be  heard  of  the  Stella." 
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One  morning  Kate  had  made  her  way  to  the  end 
of  the  Point.  In  the  night  the  wind  had  risen  to  a 
gale,  and  she  had  lain  trembling  in  her  bed,  her  cold 
hands  clasped  tightly  in  the  prayer  that  as  yet  could 
not  find  utterance, — that  no  such  storm  had  befallen 
hini — that  the  lad  she  loved  was  safe — that  no  evil 
had  come  near  him.  She  could  not  sleep,  and  when 
the  light  came  she  had  stolen  out  to  try  and  shake 
off  the  horrors  of  the  night,  and  gain  fresh  courage 
to  begin  the  day.  She  was  standing  on  the  rocky 
edge,  looking  where  the  water  was  dashing  up  some 
bits  of  drift-wood  against  the  rocks,  her  face  set  and 
drawn  with  pain.  Her  cheeks  were  very  pale,  and 
her  eyes  heavy  with  want  of  sleep ;  and  Joe  Hoyte, 
as  he  came  suddenly  upon  her,  started  as  though  he 
had  met  a  ghost,  and  no  thing  of  common  flesh  and 
blood.  Was  he  afraid  that  she  would  vanish  away 
into  the  thin  air  of  morning  that  he  stood  so  silently 
watching  her  1  She  turned  at  length,  somewhat  sud- 
denly, and  was  face  to  face  with  him  before  be  could 
move.  She  hardly  seemed  to  notice  him,  but  her 
lips  formed  themselves  listlessly  into  the  words, — 
"  Good  day,  Joe." 

"  It's  too  fresh  so  early,  Miss  Kate,  for  such  as  you 
to  come  out  to  the  Point,"  the  man  said  in  a  rough 
voice,  yet  not  unkindly. 

"I  don't  feel  it  cold,"  Kate  answered.  He  made 
a  sign  with  his  hand  for  her  to  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  path,  which  was  freer  from  stones,  and  Avalked 
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slowly  along  by  her  side.  Her  head  was  bent  down, 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  or  wonder  at  him. 
For  some  time  they  walked  in  silence,  the  fisherman's 
face  wearing  a  stern  yet  troubled  look.  At  last  he 
spoke  again,  and  the  harsh  voice  had  some  gentleness 
in  it. 

"  I'm  afeard,  Miss  Kate,  you're  taking  on  too  much 
about  it.  There's  many  a  ship  gets  run  out  of  her 
course  and  not  heard  of  for  a  bit." 

Kate  looked  up  and  gazed  hard  into  his  face,  the 
dark,  thirsty  eyes  looking  as  though  they  would  read 
their  doom  there. 

"Then   you    don't  think "   she  began,   but   a 

great  lump  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she  could  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

"  No,"  said  Joe  Hoyte,  roughly.  "  He'll  be  back 
right  enough,  no  fear,"  and  he  strode  on  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground  before  him.  A  minute  or  two 
and  he  came  to  a  stand  again.  The  girl  was  some 
paces  behind  him,  walking  very  oddly,  he  thought, 
and  as  he  turned  to  her  she  said — 

"  I'll  sit  down  a  bit — you  go  on." 

He  caught  her  as  she  fell,  and  laid  her  tenderly  on 
the  grass. 

"She's  eaten  nothing,  like  enough,"  he  said  to 
himself,   "and  the  air's  too  sharp  so  early." 

Ee  had  seen  people  once  rub  the  hands  of  a  woman 
who  had  fainted,  so  he  knelt  upon  the  ground  and 
took  one  of  her  hands  in  his.     His  own  seemed  so 
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rough,  he  didn't  know  if  he  could  do  it,  so  he  laid  it 
down  again.  "  I'd  best  get  Lizzie — she'll  understand 
what  to  do,"  he  thought,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  again, 
and  began  quickly  walking  away.  Now  and  again 
as  he  walked  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  a  hard,  bitter 
look  came  across  his  face ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  at  the  cottage,  and  his  sharp  knock  brought 
Lizzie  to  the  door.  When  she  saw  him  she  trembled 
a  little,  and  stood  aside  in  the  shadow  of  the  door. 

"I'll  do  the  boy  no  harm,  Mr  Hoyte "  she  was 

beginning  faintly,  when  he  broke  in  with — 

"Just  come  along,  Lizzie,  and  bring  some  water  or 
something.  There's  Kate  Mitchell  out  there ;  she 
looks  downright  bad,  and's  fainted." 

Lizzie's  shawl  was  soon  on,  and  the  two  were  mak- 
ing their  way  back.  "  Had  anything  happened  1 " 
she  asked,  hurriedly  ;    "  was  anything  wrong  1 " 

"Wrong?"  said  the  man,  bitterly;  "why,  there 
were  few  things  that  weren't  wrong  to  his  thinking  ; 
but  as  for  anything  happening,  there  was  nothing 
more  than  had  been  going  on  for  weeks  without  any 
one  seeming  to  have  eyes  in  their  heads ;  she  was  just 
fretting  her  heart  out,   that  was  what  was   wrong, 

and  all  for  a  fellow  who  couldn't  know "  but  the 

rest  was  growled  out  between  his  teeth,  and  Lizzie 
was  frightened  at  the  sternness  of  his  face,  and  put 
no  more  questions,  but  hurried  along  by  his  side,  half 
running  in  her  eagerness. 

Kate  was  sitting  up  when  they  reached  her ;  she 
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drank  the  water  without  a  word,  and  Lizzie  knelt 
beside  her  with  a  little  stream  of  words,  her  light 
lingers  pulling  the  cloak  to  its  place  on  Kate's  shoul- 
ders, and  busying  themselves  in  a  dozen  such  small 
ways. 

"  Thanks,  Lizzie,"  said  Kate  at  length.  "  I'll  go 
home  with  you  a  bit.  I  suppose  I'm  out  of  sorts, 
and  faintish   for  food." 

Lizzie  helped  her  to  rise,  and  she  walked  along 
slowly  by  her  side.  But  first  Kate  turned  to  Avhere 
Joe  Hoyte  stood  watching  them.  "  Thank  you,  Joe 
Hoyte,"  she  said,  and  then  she  waited  as  though  she 
had  more  she  would  say,  looking  wistfully  into  his 
face.  He  moved  uneasily.  At  last,  looking  away 
from  her  and  down  the  Point  over  to  the  lowering 
sea  beyond,  he  said — 

"  I'll  go  over  to  Gannet  and  get  what  news  I  can, 
if  you  like." 

She  took  his  hand  with  a  sudden  movement  in  both 
hers,  tried  to  speak,  but  the  tears  came ;  she  turned 
back  to  Lizzie,  and  the  two  moved  slowly  away 
together. 

Had  the  Pentock  folk  seen  the  face  with  which 
Joe  Hoyte  stood  scowling  out  to  sea  where  they 
had  left  him,  their  suspicions  of  his  connection  with 
the  powers  of  evil  would  have  received  confirmation. 
The  passions  within  him  must  have  been  fierce  indeed 
to  brand  his  face  with  such  a  look  of  hate  and  suffer- 
ing.     Put  the  pain  predominated  ;    there  was  little 
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or  none  of  the  other  feeling  left  when  he  first  stirred, 
and  turning  on  his  heel  muttered  to  himself,  "  I'll  do 
it,  if  it's  to  pleasure  her.  I  love  her  so,  I'd  do  it  if  it 
was  to  tear  me  to  pieces." 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  dusk  was  falling,  and  Lizzie 
was  sitting  by  herself  in  the  little  cottage,  the  door 
was  pushed  open  and  Joe  Hoyte  came  in.  He  had 
been  away  two  days,  and  now,  as  he  came  into  the 
room,  he  reeled  and  sat  down  abruptly  opposite  to 
her.  At  first  she  thought,  with  alarm,  that  he  had 
been  drinking — his  face  was  flushed,  and  there  was 
a  wild  look  in  his  eyes  she  had  never  seen  before — 
but  his  words  reassured  her. 

"Get  me  something  to  eat, — there's  a  good  girL 
I've  been  on  my  legs  these  two  days,  and  am  dead 
beat  almost." 

She  hurriedly  fetched  some  bread  and  cold  bacon 
and  put  it  before  him. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  1 "  she  asked,  timidly. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  without  speaking, 
then  pushing  away  the  things  she  had  brought  him, 
and  turning  in  the  chair,  he  said — 

"  Yes,  I  have  ;  and  I  wish  to  God  I'd  never  gone. 
She  went  down  months  back,  and  all  hands  lost — the 
Stella  I  mean.  Look  here,  Lizzie,  you'll  have  to  tell 
her  somehow.  I  can't  do  it,  I  can't.  I'm  afeard 
almost  to  go  home  now,  lest  she  should  send  to  know. 
Her  face  would  kill  me.     I  can't  do  it." 

Lizzie  Avas  standing  awestruck  before  him.     ~No\v 
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she  began  to  cry  feebly.  "  Ob  dear,  what  shall  I 
do  ?  "  she  .said  to  herself.  "  Isn't  there  nobody  better 
than  me  as  'ud  tell  her?" 

AVhat  ghost  was  this  that  seemed  to  glide  between 
them,  and  stood  with  a  white  rigid  face  before  the 
man  1  They  had  heard  no  sound,  and  Lizzie  shrank 
back  with  a  stifled  cry  as  she  first  caught  sight  of 
Kate's  white  face.  She  stood  so  horribly  still  before 
Joe  ;  she  did  not  speak  ;  her  lips  seemed  frozen,  and 
no  sound  came  from  them.  He  was  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant,  gave  one  wild  look  at  her,  and  staggered 
out  of  the  cottage.  Kate  put  her  hand  to  her  head, 
and  then  she  turned  to  where  Lizzie  was  crouched 
upon  the  floor,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  the  tears 
forcing  their  way  through  the  fingers  that  vainly 
strove  to  hide  her  face. 

"  Tell   me "  the  words  died   on  Kate's  lips ; 

and  Lizzie,  grovelling  to  her  feet,  seized  one  cold  hand 
and  buried  her  hot  tear-stained  face  in  it. 

"Oh,  Kate,"  she  sobbed,  "I  don't  know  how  to 
say  it.  You'll  try  and  bear  it,  Kate  ;  but  you  mustn't 
hope  no  more." 

She  clung  passionately  to  the  hand  she  held,  as 
though  she  feared  it  would  slip  from  her  grasp. 
"  Joe  Hoyte's  been,  and — and  she's  gone  down.  God 
help  you,  Kate — there's  none  saved." 

To  Lizzie  it  seemed  as  though  hours  passed  by  in 
I  hat  horrible  silence  that  followed.  She  could  not 
dare  to  raise  her  face  and  look  in  Kate's,  she  only 
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clung  weeping  to  the  hand  she  held,  and  waited  for 
the  other  to  speak.  When  no  sign  came,  she  could 
endure  it  no  more ;  she  let  Kate's  hand  fall,  and, 
burying  her  face  again  in  her  own,  sat  on  the  floor 
praying  in  a  helpless  terrified  way  that  God  would 
forgive  her — that  Kate  would  bear  it — that  it  mightn't 
be  true  after  all.  When  at  last  she  fearfully  raised 
her  head  to  look,  the  cottage  was  empty  ;  Kate  had 
gone  away  with  her  burden  of  sorrow. 

To  and  fro  Lizzie  paced  the  empty  floor.  Such  a 
blow  falling  on  a  strong  nature  was  fearful  to  her. 
That  she  herself  should  suffer  seemed  so  natural ;  but 
Kate — Kate  who  was  good,  and  whom  every  one 
loved — that  Kate  should  be  so  troubled,  was  dreadful. 
What  had  she  done  to  bring  it  on  her  1  Lizzie  feebly 
wondered  to  herself.  Kate  had  always  been  so  good 
to  her,  she  couldn't  see  why  things  should  go  so 
"wrong.  And  then  to  think  she  should  hear  it  like 
that,  from  such  as  her,  who  couldn't  do  nothing,  nor 
say  a  word  as  other  folks  would  know  how.  And 
now  where  was  Kate  gone?  What  could  she  do, 
Avhat  coidd  she  do1? 

Up  and  down  she  paced,  and  at  last  there  gradually 
framed  itself  in  her  mind  what  she  would  like  to  do, 
but  she  didn't  know  how.  There  was  only  one  person 
who  could  help  Kate — and  how  to  let  our  young  lady 
know  1 

"  I  can't  write  her,"  wailed  Lizzie  to  herself,  "  and 
I'm  afeard  to  go  to  the  house.     I  couldn't  dare  to  go. 
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Why,  the  parson  might  see  me,  and  Mrs  Gooding. 
I  couldn't  bear  it."  Yet  as  the  minutes  went  on  the 
need  and  love  grew  so  great  that  they  drove  her  out, 
Hitting  along  the  road  towards  the  parsonage.  There 
were  lights  in  the  lower  windows,  and  Lizzie  hung 
about  by  the  garden-gate  watching  them  and  not 
daring  to  ring  the  bell.  At  last,  as  it  grew  late, 
the  lights  began  to  move.  She  thought,  almost  in 
despair,  they  would  soon  be  gone  to  bed,  and  her 
chance  would  be  lost.  She  ran  along  the  gravel  path 
holding  her  breath  and  rang  the  bell.  It  was  a  feeble 
sound,  but  it  struck  Lizzie  with  new  terror,  and  she 
hid  behind  the  deep  shadow  in  the  porch.  Presently 
Mrs  Gooding  herself  opened  the  door,  surprised  at  the 
bell  ringing  at  such  an  hour.  She  looked  out,  and 
seeing  no  one,  was  going  in  again  when  Lizzie  started 
forward. 

"I  wouldn't  have  come  indeed,  Mrs  Gooding,"  she 
cried,  "  but  Kate's  in  such  trouble,  and  I  thought 
you'd  help  her." 

The  old  woman  had  started  back  at  the  first  sound 
of  her  voice  ;  now  she  advanced  again  cautiously, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  "Well,  I  didn't  think 
to  sec  you,  Lizzie,"  she  said,  gravely;  "but  what's 
wrong  with  Kate?" 

Lizzie  told  her  story,  crying  as  she  told  it,  and 
ended  with  an  entreaty  that  Mrs  Gooding  should  let 
the  young  lady  know. 

"  She   come    to   me,"  sobbed   Lizzie,  "  when    I'd 
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nothing  left,  and  maybe  she  Blight  find  a  way  for 
Kate  too." 

The  old  woman  took  her  hand  when  they  parted ; 
she  had  also  promised  to  Avrite :  and  Lizzie  crept  home 
again,  and  flinging  herself  on  the  bed,  fell  asleep  at 
once  like  a  tired  child. 

And  where  was  Kate  1  In  the  cottage,  sitting  so 
still  and  white  that  the  mother  was  frightened.  She 
had  told  them,  without  a  tear,  the  news  she  brought 
back  with  her,  and  now  she  was  sitting,  waiting,  as  it 
were,  to  understand  it  herself.  After  all  the  weeks 
of  feverish  fear  and  hope,  the  truth  had  fallen  on  her 
like  a  numbing  weight.  By-and-by  she  would  under- 
stand it,  and  all  that  frozen  heart  would  break  into 
tears  ;  but  not  yet — not  yet. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

PENTOCK    POINT NIGHT. 

A  few  weeks  had  gone  by,  and  Kate  was  going 
about  her  work  again,  trying  hard,  though  vainly,  to 
have  patience  with  her  sorrow.  Folks  had  done 
talking  much  of  it  now,  but  she  was  only  beginning 
to  realise  all  it  meant  for  her.  The  future  lay  like  a 
dead  blank  before  her  ;  if  she  were  so  tired  already, 
how  could  she  ever  live  to  cross  the  waste  that  was 
left  1     She  mustn't  think, — she  must  go  on  from  day 
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to  day  as  she  could.  There  were  loving  hearts  round 
her,  but  she  could  scarcely  bear  even  their  kind  words 
and  looks  of  pity.  She  worked  very  hard,  and  strove 
so  to  fill  up  her  days  that  the  time  for  thought  might 
be  choked,  as  it  were.  It  was  the  evenings  that  she 
dreaded  ;  then  indeed  life  was  terrible  to  her.  When 
the  cottage  door  was  shut,  and  her  father  and  mother 
sitting  together  on  each  side  of  the  hearth,  and  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  became  audible  in  the  still  warm 
room,  then  there  came  on  her  a  rush  of  feverish  rest- 
lessness,— it  was  unendurable.  She  tried  to  overcome 
it ;  and  her  father's  wistful  look,  as  he  saw  her  mov- 
ing restlessly  to  the  door,  had  many  a  time  brought 
her  back  to  his  side.  But  when  the  wind  rose  and 
the  nights  were  rough,  it  was  more  than  she  could 
control.  She  used  to  hurry  out,  stumbling  along  to 
the  end  of  the  Point,  battling  against  the  storms  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  finding  a  strange  relief  in  the  effort. 
Then,  too,  when  she  crept  home  again,  cold  and  drip- 
ping, she  was  too  tired  to  think,  and  the  pitying  sleep 
came  quickly  to  her.  "  She  would  take  her  death 
one  of  these  nights,"  her  mother  fretted  once  when 
she  was  gone  ;  but  her  husband  shook  his  head,  and 
answered  sadly,  "We  must  let  her  be,  wife, — she's 
doing  her  best,  poor  lassie." 

One  bright  autumn  morning  about  this  time  Kate 
was  busy  in  the  back  kitchen:  her  mother  was  out, 
and  she  was  getting  the  dinner  ready,  when  a  little 
sound  made  her  turn  her  head.     The  things  fell  from 
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her  hands  as  she  sprang  forward  with  a  cry :  it  was 
her  young  lady,  with  the  same  sweet  face,  a  smile  of 
love  npon  her  lips,  and  the  little  hands  stretched  out 
silently  to  her.  Poor  Kate  !  how  she  had  longed  for 
this !  and  now  that  it  had  come,  she  could  only  try 
to  choke  hack  the  hurst  of  tears  that  she  could  not 
control ;  she  could  not  say  a  word  of  all  the  love  she 
had  in  her  heart.  But  the  little  lady  had  got  her 
hand,  and  they  were  sitting  together  on  the  old- 
fashioned  window-seat,  and  the  clear  childish  voice 
was  once  more  in  her  ears. 

"I  know  all  about  it,  dear,"  she  was  saying;  "my 
poor  Kate."  And  then  Kate's  head  was  leaning  on 
her  shoulder,  and  all  the  long-pent-up  misery  had  its 
way,  and  the  hitter  words  came.  The  other  listened 
silently  hut  for  the  constant  little  dumb  movements 
which  told  Kate  her  heart  was  going  with  her  through 
all  the  sorrowful  story. 

"I'm  just  stranded,  Missy,"  she  ended.  "I've 
tried  hard  to  think  about  heaven,  and  that  we  shall 
meet  there  ;  but  it's  all  no  good ;  it  do  seem  so  far 
off,  I  can't  lay  hold  of  it.  How  am  I  to  get  through, 
Missy,  without  Dick1?"  she  asked  piteously,  looking 
up  in  the  other's  face.  Blinded  as  she  was  with  tears, 
she  yet  remembered  afterwards  how  white  and  sad  it 
looked  ;  but  the  loving  tender  eyes  were  on  hers,  and 
soothed  her  even  before  the  voice  spoke. 

"  Why,  dear,  you  must  just  wait.  God  will  help 
you  if  you  will  leave  it  all  to  Him.     You'll  be  brave, 
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Kate,  I  know ;  you  Avill  do  your  best,  and  I  think 

"     Here  there  came  a  little  pause,  and  the  voice 

took  a  deeper  tone :  "I  know  strength  will  come  to 
you.  We  mustn't  look  forward,  Kate — we're  too 
weak  for  that — but  just  try  and  be  patient  every  day, 
and  wait.  You  can't  doubt  God  loves  you,  Kate? 
Why,  just  see  if  little  Joe,  now,  was  hi  trouble, 
wouldn't  you  want  to  be  bearing  it  for  him,  and  you 
would  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  him  %  Of  course 
you  would.  And  if  you  would  do  it  for  Joe,  why,  just 
think  how  it  must  be  with  God, — and  He  is  able,  too." 

"But  Dick,"  said  Kate  after  a  little  pause,  "he 
Avas  so  young  to  die  like  that !  Oh,  Missy,  how  am 
I  to  know  I'll  see  him  again  1 " 

Kate  felt  the  cold  little  hands  trembling  that  held 
hers.  "You  must  just  trust,"  said  the  voice  again, 
and  there  was  a  catch  in  it,  and  a  ring  of  pain  as  it 
went  on.  "  You  mustn't  be  unthankful,  Kate.  Dick 
was  good ;  he  had  a  true  honest  heart ;  it  must  be 
well  with  him,  alive  or  dead.  You  can't  doubt  God 
cares  for  him  too  1 " 

"No,"  said  Kate,  with  a  sob;  "but  'tis  easy  for 
you,  Missy,  avIio  is  so  strong  and  good,  to  trust,  but 
I  don't  know  how.     You  don't  know  how  I  feel." 

The  little  lady  leant  forward  on  the  seat  and  looked 
into  Kate's  eyes  with  her  own  filling  with  tears. 

"  Kate,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "  I  think  I  know  ;  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  to  trust  if  I  bad  not  tried  it." 

They  talked  on  fur  some  time,  and  Kate  was  soothed 
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and  comforted  when  Carrie  left  her.  She  had  been 
able  even  to  forget  her  trouble  for  a  little  in  speaking 
of  Lizzie,  and  answering  all  her  young  lady's  questions. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  Pentock  when  the 
young  lady's  return  was  known.  She  was  just  her 
dear  self  all  over,  they  said;  and  though  they 
couldn't  see  why  she'd  stayed  away  so  long,  yet  it 
was  lovely  to  have  her  back  home  again.  She  was 
in  her  own  place  as  though  that  break  had  never 
come  to  her  Pentock  life ;  in  and  out  of  the  cottages 
she  went  again  Avith  the  cheery  voice  and  smile, 
making  every  one  the  gladder  for  her  presence. 

Kate  was  trying  hard,  but  it  was  no  use,  she  often 
said  to  herself.  Time  was  wanted  to  heal  the  wound ; 
but  meanwhile  she  was  able  now  to  speak  of  her 
trouble,  and  that  helped  to  soften  it.  As  the 
autumn  grew  late,  and  the  gales  began  to  come,  she 
was  sorely  tried  again  ;  and  many  a  night  the  sad 
noise  of  the  wind  and  rain  sent  her  wandering  down 
the  Point. 

Joe  Hoyte  had  taken  to  come  in  sometimes  in  the 
evenings  with  little  Joe,  though  he  did  not  say  very 
much.  Kate  would  read  the  paper  to  her  father,  and 
the  two  men  would  talk  over  it  afterwards.  And  the 
girl  was  glad,  as  it  brought  back  the  old  light  to  her 
father's  eyes  which  had  got  so  dim  of  late. 

One  night,  as  the  men  were  talking,  Kate  sat  with 
the  boy  on  her  knee,  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep  as 
they  watched  the  fire  flicker  and  grow  small  and  large 
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in  the  grate.  Kate's  thoughts  were  away,  out  beyond 
the  little  room,  over  the  dull  grey  sea.  A  tear  fell 
on  the  hoy's  face,  and  he  looked  up  surprised  into 
Kate's. 

"What  are  you  crying  about?"  he  asked,  softly. 
Kate  smiled  down  at  him. 

"  Why,  because  I  am  silly,  Joe,  I  suppose." 

There  came  a  little  silence,  and  then  the  child 
gathering  himself  closer  to  her,  whispered — 

"  Is  it  because  you're  afraid  of  the  dark,  Kate  1 
D'you  know,"  he  went  on  with  a  burst  of  confidence, 
"  it's  so  awful  dark  alone  down  there  before  dad 
comes  home?  Mrs  Johns  says  'tis  silly,  but  I  is 
awful  afraid,  d'you  know  1 " 

Kate  put  her  arms  round  the  boy,  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  rough  black  head. 

"But  you  never  are  alone  really,  Joe,"  she  said, 
gently,  "  so  you  needn't  be  afraid,  my  son.  Don't 
you  know  God  sends  His  beautiful  angels  to  come 
and  take  care  of  children  when  they're  good  1  so  you 
just  say  your  prayers  and  you  need  never  be  afraid." 

"  What's  angels  like  ?  "  asked  Joe. 

"  Well,  we  don't  know  that,"  said  Kate,  "  but  they 
take  care  of  us." 

"  They's  got  great  wings,  hasn't  they  1 "  asked  Joe 
again. 

"  They  say  so,"  answered  Kate,  evasively. 

"  Was  they  ever  birds,  d'you  think  1 "  asked  the 
child,  eagerly. 
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"  Kb,"  said  Kate ;  "  more  likely  they  were  good 
people  once." 

Joe's  face  felL  "  Who  made  'em  1 "  he  asked, 
indifferently. 

"  Why,  God,"  said  Kate ;  "  you  know,  Joe,  He 
made  everything." 

"  How  did  He  do  it  1 "  pursued  the  child. 

"We  don't  know  that,"  said  Kate,  "we  only  know 
He  did." 

"I  guess,"  said  Joe,  with  a  little  laugh,  "He  didn't 
make  'em  all  at  once,  hut  stuck  the  feathers  hi  after  ! " 

Once  or  twice  when  Joe  Hoyte  came  he  found  the 
old  people  alone.  The  mother  saw  his  eyes  looking 
round  the  room,  and  answered  their  question. 

"  Kate's  out  again ;  it  troubles  me  so  she  goes  out 
these  nights." 

"  Where  does  she  go  1 "  asked  the  man. 

The  mother  told  him,  and  added  her  anxiety  lest 
any  harm  should  befall  the  girl.  He  said  gruffly, 
"  If  she  found  any  comfort  in  it  they  might  let  her 
be, — 'twould  be  all  right ; "  and  the  father  added — 

"Ay,  ay,  let  her  be;  there's  none  in  Pentock  'ud 
harm  Kate." 

After  that  the  old  woman  noticed  that  Joe  never 
came  when  the  nights  were  rough. 

Often  through  the  driving  rain  he  watched  the  girl 
as  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  beating  her  way 
along,  and  he  would  follow  her  silently,  his  heart 
growing  heavy  as  he  saw  the  sad  face  pass  by.     Once 
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she  came  upon  him  suddenly;  the  night  was  so  dark 
he  had  not  seen  her  turn.  She  started  back  ;  hut 
when  lie  spoke,  she  came  forward  again,  and  they 
walked  home  together. 

"  Why  did  you  come  out  here  1 "  asked  Kate,  rather 
sharply,  after  a  long  time  of  silence. 

"  Because,"  said  the  man,  slowly,  "  I  couldn't  rest 
at  home  and  you  out  here  this  weather.  If  you  only 
guessed  a  hit  how  many  there  is  as  cares  for  you," 
he  went  on,  "you'd  maybe  feel  happier  and  not  take 
on  so." 

"It's  no  use,  Joe,"  she  said,  gently;  "I  do  all  I 
can,  and  I  thank  you,  but  I'd  rather  you  didn't  come 
out  here  again." 

He  said  nothing,  but  saw  her  safely  to  the  cottage 
door  ;  and  never  again  in  her  wanderings  did  she 
meet  with  him  on  the  Point. 

Winter  set  in  with  its  cruel  storms,  and  Kate  was 
more  than  usually  restless  and  unhappy.  She  talked 
to  her  young  lady  about  it,  and  then  felt  comforted 
for  a  little  while ;  but  the  terrible  nights,  when  the 
wind  howled  and  shrieked,  beat  her  down  again. 
When  she  heard  it  rising  as  the  afternoon  grew  late, 
a  cold  feeling  of  terror  crept  over  her.  It  was  hi 
vain  that  she  found  more  for  her  hands  to  do, — the 
nights  would  come  and  bring  with  them  the  same  old 
misery.  For  two  days  there  had  been  a  lull,  and 
Kate  was  feeling  stronger,  when  once  again  the  wind 
began  to  rise. 
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"You'll  never  be  going  out  again,  Kate,"  pleaded 
her  mother.  The  girl  paused  on  the  threshold,  and 
came  back  again ;  a  little  later  the  parents  went  to 
bed.  Kate  drew  away  the  curtain  from  the  window. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  had  just  risen, 
though  the  wind  was  rising,  and  a  heavy  bank  of 
clouds  was  driving  along  near  the  horizon.  She  lay 
down  and  tried  to  rest,  but  the  Avind  seemed  to  have  a 
voice  that  night,  a  voice  that  called  and  called  her,  and 
Availed  as  it  died  away.  Anything  Avas  better  than 
lying  there  cold  and  shaking,  Kate  thought.  She 
rose,  and  dressing  herself  hastily,  once  more  stole  out 
of  the  house ;  and  her  feet,  almost  Avithout  her  will, 
took  her  down  the  old  familiar  way  they  had  trodden 
so  often  of  late.  The  wind  AArent  by  her  Avith  a  shriek 
as  she  AA7alked  along,  tearing  at  her  heavy  dress.  She 
had  tied  a  thick  handkerchief  over  her  head,  but  as 
she  neared  the  end  of  the  Point,  a  heavy  squall  of 
rain  Avetted  it  through  and  through,  and  made  land 
and  sea  dark  and  awful.  The  wind,  too,  seemed  to 
have  risen  since  she  left  the  side  of  the  promontory 
and  neared  the  extreme  end. 

It  Avas  too  dark  to  move  safely  noAv  over  the  broken 
rocks,  so  she  crouched  down  and  Avaited  till  the  moon 
should  free  herself  once  more  from  the  heavy  driving 
alouds.  They  greAV  thinner :  the  veil  seemed  almost 
transparent  uoav,  catching  a  little  of  the  shining  light 
behind  it,  then  once  more  she  swept  clear  from  its 
edge  into  the  sky.     And  the  waters  caught  the  gleam 
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and  were  touched  here  and  there  with  the  light.  But 
what  was  that  dark  blot  upon  them  1  No  rock  could 
stand  out  so  dark  and  large  as  that  against  the  sky. 
Kate  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  scream.  It  was  a 
vessel,  struck  on  the  rocks,  and  she  saw  the  white 
foam  flying  over  it  as  the  waves  burst  up  against  its 
side.  It  must  be  a  stranger,  who,  not  knowing  the 
danger,  had  got  caught  and  landlocked  in  the  treach- 
erous bay.  The  sky  was  clear  now.  Kate  rushed 
on  to  the  nearest  point  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand.  There  were  men  on  board, — she  saw  them 
running  about  the  deck.  "What  could  she  do  1  they 
were  but  a  little  way  from  shore,  but  the  sea  between 
was  so  fretted  and  seamed  with  rocks,  what  hope  was 
there  of  getting  a  boat  out  to  them?  She  shouted 
again  and  again,  but  the  wind  tearing  by  her  carried 
her  voice  away.  She  must  get  back  to  Pentock  as  fast 
as  she  might  for  help.  She  was  turning  to  climb  again 
the  rocks  she  had  clambered  down,  when  she  saw  a 
sight  that  filled  her  with  new  terror.  They  were  let- 
ting down  a  boat,  and  the  men  were  hurrying  into  it. 
"0  God,"  she  cried,  "I  shall  be  too  late!  they'll 
never  know  the  creek,  and  they're  dead  men  if  they 
try  to  round  the  Point."  She  stood  scarcely  breathing 
as  she  watched  the  boat  fill  and  leave  the  vessel's  side, 
its  prow  turned  towards  the  sunken  rocks  and  fearful 
death.  With  despairing  force  she  shrieked  again ; 
but  what  strength  had  her  voice  against  these  terrible 
monsters  that  howled  and  roared  around  her  as  though 
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eager  for  their  prey?  She  sank  on  her  knees  in 
despair — "  God  !  God  ! "  she  cried  :  the  terror  of 
what  she  should  see  robhed  her  of  all  power  to  pray. 
What  was  it  that  made  her  leap  to  her  feet  and  once 
more,  half  climbing,  half  falling,  make  her  way  still 
nearer  to  the  dark  cruel  water  1  The  boat  had  neared 
inshore  a  little,  and  if  she  coidd  only  hold  her  own 
in  the  sea,  she  believed  she  would  reach  them  in  time, 
before  they  were  on  those  hidden  rocks  beyond  the 
Point.  The  sea  had  not  had  time  as  yet  to  be  more 
than  an  angry  one.  She  had  swum  once  before  when 
it  was  almost  as  bad.     Anyhow  she  could  but  try. 

She  was  near  the  edge  now,  under  the  lee  of  a  great 
black  rock.  She  hastily  tore  off  her  boots,  then  the 
heavy  dress,  and  stood  out,  bareheaded,  on  the  edge 
in  the  clear  moonlight  to  take  the  plunge.  A  man 
running  heavdy  along  the  Point  saw  her  clearly  in 
that  moment  as  the  slight  girl's  form  stood  poised 
against  the  sky. 

A  wave  dashed  over  her.  Ah,  how  the  frail  body 
shrank  from  its  cold  bitter  touch  !  She  could  not  do 
it;  the  chance  was  so  slight,  the  peril  so  fearful; 
and  to  die  alone — so  utterly  alone — she  had  not 
strength.  She  wavered,  and  was  moving  back  when 
a  thought  came  to  her  that  sent  the  light  back  to  her 
eye  and  courage  to  her  heart.  These  poor  souls  toil- 
ing on  to  certain  death, — were  there  no  hearts  at  home 
like  hers  to  be  emptied  and  broken  1  If  it  had  been 
Dick  in  that  boat She  rushed  to  the  edge ;  if 
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she  did  it  there  was  no  time  to  waste  :  a  heavy  wave 
rolled  by,  and  with  an  unspoken  prayer  for  help,  she 
slipped  into  the  water. 

She  never  remembered  very  well  what  followed, — 
a  vague  recollection  of  a  shout  behind  her  and  then 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  plunge  came  back  to  her  after- 
wards. Then  she  needed  all  the  strength  of  body  and 
thought  to  beat  her  way  through  those  cruel  waters. 
She  bore  up  bravely  at  first.  With  bold  strong 
strokes  she  cleared  the  heavy  waves,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  bear  it  long.  Heavens  !  how  the  waves  rose 
up  before  her,  and  hissed,  as  they  curled  over  and 
thundered  along !  She  never  knew  how  she  passed 
them  ;  in  after-times  it  seemed  as  though  again  and 
again  they  bore  her  down.  But  she  was  nearing  the 
point  at  which  the  boat  must  pass  :  if  the  moon  would 
not  hide  herself  for  one  brief  moment  more,  if  the 
terrible  darkness  did  not  come — one  last  effort,  one 
cry,  and  they  were  safe.  She  heard  their  voices  as 
the  black  boat  loomed  over  her, — heard  them,  and 
shouted  with  what  feeble  strength  remained — "  Steer 
for  the  creek,  inshore,  not  the  Point."  Then  in  the 
darkness  that  Avas  coming  over  her  eyes,  through  the 
choking  waves  that  sucked  her  down,  a  strong  arm 
was  held  out  and  caught  her.  She  was  pulled  into 
the  boat,  and  half  dead  as  she  was,  she  knew  before 
the  darkness  quite  closed  over  her  that  she  was 
in  tin'  arms  of  her  lover, — that  it  was  Dick  him- 
self, come  back  as  it  were  from  another  world,  who 
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wrapped  the  heavy  coat  around  her  and  held  her  in 
his  arms. 

!N"eed  the  happy  home-coming,  the  tears  of  joy,  be 
told? 

My  story  is  over  now.  The  storm  was  past ;  they 
were  ha  the  haven ;  and  the  shipwreck  that  had 
threatened  heart  and  life  had  borne  blessed  fruit 
at  last. 

There  are  only  a  few  more  words  to  say. 

As  the  cold  grey  morning  broke  after  that  fearful 
night,  what  burden  was  this  the  waves  bore  and  laid 
down  upon  the  sand  in  the  creek — laid  tenderly  down 
with  little  whisperings,  and  then  shrank  back  across 
the  sand  like  guilty  things  1  God  rest  you,  brave 
true  heart  !  you  died  nobly,  Joe.  Lizzie  was  right  : 
you  were  a  good  man — a  good  man  through  all  your 
fierce  temptations.  And  she  whom  you  died  to  save 
understands  you  at  last.  The  loved  hands  held  your 
cold  ones  ;  she  laid  her  lips  to  yours,  and  once  more 
came  the  words — "  I  thank  you,  Joe  Hoyte," — whis- 
pered this  time  in  love  and  tears.  There  is  a  grave 
in  Pentock  that  never  wants  a  flower, — a  heart  hi 
Pentock  that  never  grows  forgetful  :  God  rest  you, 
faithful  heart ! 

And  little  Joe  lives  with  Lizzie.  They  are  learning 
together  how  to  be  good.  Love  is  teaching  her  the 
right  way,  and  she  is  teaching  him — love  that  turns 
even  feebleness  to  strength,  and  as  it  grows  makes 
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pure  its  dwelling  in  the  weakest  heart.  Xo  more 
fear  for  Lizzie  now,  she  is  in  good  keeping  ;  and  the 
years,  as  they  go  by,  will  bring  only  strength  and 
healing  with  them. 

Kate  and  Dick  were  married  when  April  came 
round  again,  and  the  grass  and  flowers  were  springing 
up  to  their  new  life.  All  Pentock  was  there  in  the 
grey  stone  church — from  the  parson  with  his  white 
head  bent  over  his  book,  to  Lizzie  and  little  Joe  by 
the  door.  Though  all  Dick  had  toiled  for  was  gone 
down  with  the  fated  vessel,  yet  he  was  there,  loving 
and  strong  ;  and  as  he  took  Kate's  hands  in  his  and 
looked  into  her  face,  so  full  of  love  and  happiness 
no  one  doubted — and  Richard  Mitchell  least  of  all — 
that  life's  path  would  be  easier  for  both  if  they  tra- 
velled it  side  by  side  together. 

So  I  think  of  the  Pentock  folk,  now  that  time  has 
gone  by,  gathered  together  there  in  the  little  church 
in  loving  sympathy  to  rejoice  with  the  group  standing 
together  at  the  end.  But  last,  I  like  to  think  of  our 
young  lady  as  she  knelt  there — a  ray  of  sunlight  fall- 
ing on  her,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  together,  and  a 
quiet  happy  light  in  the  face  that  told  one  her  heart 
was  the  home  of  that  peace  that  passes  our  poor  un- 
derstanding. 


THE  DRAGON-TREE  OF  TELDE. 

BY     C.     L.     L  E  W  E  S. 

[MAG  A.     November  18S7.] 


IX  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Hesperides  of  the  an- 
cients, nourishes  a  strange  tree  of  the  "  gigantic 
lily "  order,  the  Dragon-tree ;  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  from  the  deep  red  or  reddish-brown  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  leaves  and  from  the  cracks  in  the 
stem,  the  Dragon's-blood  tree.  This  tree  attains  to  a 
very  great  age.  Indeed,  it  is  held  to  share  with  the 
baobab  the  honour  of  being  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
this  planet.  To  the  Guanchos,  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Canaries,  it  was  an  object  of  veneration 
and  religious  worship,  just  as  the  ancient  oak,  a  mere 
babe  in  comparison  with  it,  was  an  object  of  venera- 
tion to  the  Druids  in  Britain.  And  if  it  be  the  case, 
as  the  learned  assure  us,  that  the  superstitions  which 
still  cling  around  so  many  of  the  objects  of  daily  life, 
and  the  tales  we  tell  our  children  when  gathered 
t.s. — III.  p 
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round  the  fireside  on  long  winter  evenings,  are  nothing 
but  degenerate  descendants  of  our  Aryan  forefathers' 
attempts  at  a  conception  of  the  order  of  nature — mere 
debris  of  ancient  mythology  brought  down  by  the 
stream  of  tradition — we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
some  faint  echo,  some  dull  and  distant  reverberation 
of  that  Guancho  worship  of  the  Dragon-tree  should 
still  linger  as  a  tradition  amongst  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Canaries.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  a  legend,  or  rather  a  superstitious  be- 
lief, did  attach  to  the  particular  tree  with  which  I  am 
now  concerned. 

This  tree  stands,  or  stood  at  the  time  of  my  tale — 
whether  it  still  exists  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say — in 
the  grounds  of  a  beautiful  villa  just  outside  Telde, 
once,  in  bygone  days,  the  capital  of  Grand  Canary, 
but  long  since  deposed  in  favour  of  Las  Palmas, 
which,  being  far  more  favourably  situated  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  has  in  the  course  of  time  completely 
outstripped  and  supplanted  the  earlier  town.  Telde's 
streets,  or  rather  street,  for  there  is  little  beyond  one 
main  street,  are  now  silent  and  deserted.  Grass  grows 
between  the  stones.  Visitors  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, for  there  is  little  to  attract  them.  Yet  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place  is  very  great.  Lying 
high,  embosomed  amongst  hills,  it  has  beautiful  views 
of  distant  mountains  towards  the  west ;  whilst  away 
down  below,  stretches  to  the  east  and  south,  as  far  as 
eye  can  reach,  the  deep  blue  sea. 
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The  villa  lies  on  the  right-hand  side  just  "before  you 
enter  Telde,  on  the  one  solitary  road  leading  to  the 
town.  You  enter  the  grounds  through  massive 
wrought  -  iron  gates,  whose  intricate  scroll  -  work, 
worthy  of  Quentin  Matsys,  the  famous  blacksmith- 
artist  of  Antwerp,  is  emblazoned  with  a  marvellous 
monster  of  a  dragon.  Two  dragons  rampant  carved 
in  stone  look  down  upon  you  from  the  top  of  the  tAvo 
stone  columns  that  flank  the  gates;  the  architect  hav- 
ing in  this  symbolical  and  yet  sufficiently  intelligible 
manner  indicated  the  name  of  the  house,  so  that 
whoso  runs  may  read.  For  a  Spaniard  "  Villa 
Drago  "  (Dragon  Villa)  stands  plainly  and  unmistak- 
ably recorded  in  iron  and  stone  as  the  name  of  the 
house,  just  as  though  the  usual  and  commonplace 
device  of  lettering  had  been  adopted.  A  broad  gravel 
drive  sweeps  round  the  side  of  the  house  and  brings 
you  to  the  front,  facing  the  south-west.  The  whole 
of  this  is  occupied  by  a  wide  verandah,  to  which 
access  is  gained  up  a  flight  of  three  broad  marble 
steps ;  whilst  at  right  angles  to  the  drive  and  directly 
in  front  of  the-  verandah  stretches  a  long  straight  ter- 
race, at  the  end  of  which,  and  blocking  its  whole 
width,  stands  the  great  Dragon-tree  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  house. 

It  was  a  tree  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high, 
with  a  comparatively  short,  squat,  and  entirely  hollow 
trunk,  measuring  perhaps  thirty  feet  near  the  base  ;  a 
gigantic  head  composed  of  a  myriad  of  small  branches 
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terminated  by  sword -shaped  leaves  ;  the  whole  look- 
ing something  like  a  Brobdingnagian  or  antediluvian 
umbrella.  This  tree,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Cana- 
ries, though  smaller  than  the  one  at  Orotava  which 
attracted  Humboldt's  attention,  was  probably  as  old 
as  its  more  famous  brother,  which  we  know  histori- 
cally was  as  old-looking,  as  hollow,  and  as  large,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  as  it  was  when  it  fell  in  the  ter- 
rible storm  in  1867.  The  superstition  which  had 
grown  up  about  this  tree,  or  had  descended  from  re- 
mote times — I  cannot  pretend  to  discriminate  which 
— was  to  the  effect  that  whenever  any  ill  was  going 
to  befall  the  owner  of  it,  the  Dragon's  blood  flowed 
in  unusual  quantities,  and  was  of  a  redder  tinge. 

"  Cuando  la  sangre  del  drago  salta, 
Llegar  la  desdicha  nunca  falta," 

(When  the  Dragon's  blood  flows,  misfortune  never 
fails  to  follow,)  the  country  people  about  there  used 
to  say ;  and  on  the  very  day  the  last  owner  had  died, 
shot  in  a  duel  in  Spain,  the  old  gardener  had  declared 
he  was  sure  something  must  have  happened  to  his 
master  on  account  of  the  flow  of  the  Dragon's  blood. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  villa  had  been  the 
property  of  an  Englishman,  Mr  Mark  Beaucnamp,  a 
widower,  with  one  lovely  daughter.  He  had  lived 
much  in  Spain,  had  married  a  Spanish  wife,  and  after 
her  death,  being  unwilling  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  the  climate  of  which  did  not  agree  with  him, 
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lie  determined  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world ;  not 
sorry,  also,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  letting  his 
daughter  enlarge  her  experience.  Chance  had  after 
a  while  brought  them  to  Grand  Canary.  The  villa 
was  then  for  sale,  and  having  heard  from  a  friend  at 
Las  Palmas  of  its  existence,  he  determined  to  see  the 
place,  especially  as  he  heard  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  vineyard  attached ;  and  though  he 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  practically  with  wine- 
growing, it  was  a  subject  in  which  he  was  rather  inter- 
ested ;  and  he  thought  this  might  be  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  testing  one  or  two  favourite  theories,  as  well 
as  furnishing  an  agreeable  occupation  for  leisure  hours. 
He  went,  was  charmed  both  with  the  site  and  character 
of  the  house,  was  equally  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
grounds,  and  at  once  settled  on  its  purchase.  Thus 
it  had  come  about  that  he  had  planted  himself  down 
in  this  remote,  out-of-the-way  spot,  afar  from  society, 
and  with  merely  the  companionship  of  his  daughter. 

II. 

As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  in  March,  now 
some  years  ago,  when  my  tale  opens,  the  inhabitants 
of  Las  Palmas  beheld  a  somewhat  rare  apparition — 
an  English  steam-yacht  anchored  in  their  roadstead 
of  Port-la-Luz.  Immediately  a  countless  swarm  of 
boats  manned  by  swarthy  Spaniards  pushed  off  from 
the  shore,  in  the  hope  of  doing  some  trade  with  the 
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Sefiores  Ingleses,  a  trade  principally  consisting  in  the 
sale  of  canary-birds  in  large  wicker-work  cages,  and 
of  cheap  Havana  cigars,  the  cheapness  attributable  to 
the  fact  of  Las  Palmas  being  a  free  port,  and  there 
being  consequently  no  duty  to  pay.  But  the  Sefiores 
Ingleses  were  hardly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  barter.  They  were  anxious  rather 
to  get  on  shore.  After  a  week  of  heavy  rolling  in 
the  trough  of  the  Atlantic,  the  sight  of  land  is  always 
welcome  ;  and  Las  Palmas,  with  its  houses  shining 
radiantly  white  in  the  morning  sunlight,  and  the  soft, 
smooth,  greeny-brown  hills  behind,  seemed  to  beckon 
to  them  temptingly  and  invitingly. 

The  Sefiores  Ingleses  were  two  ;  and  they  were 
now  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht  ready  to  go. 
The  one  a  tall  fine-looking  man  of  about  seven-and- 
thirty,  with  full  beard  and  moustache,  his  face  bronzed 
by  exposure  to  the  weather ;  the  other  nearly  as  tall, 
but  someAvhat  slighter  in  build,  and  of  fairer  com- 
plexion, with  keen,  piercing  blue-grey  eyes,  and  a 
light  moustache,  apparently  some  ten  years  j'ounger 
than  his  companion.  The  former  was  Sir  Allen 
L'rander,  the  owner  of  the  yacht ;  the  latter,  his  friend 
Mr  Frank  Sinclair,  a  rising  young  artist,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  this  distant  expedition  partly  from 
that  love  of  adventure  innate  in  most  young  men  and 
all  artists,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some 
fresh  and  novel  materials  for  his  brush.  He  was 
evidently  eager  to  be  on  land. 
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Descending  the  yacht's  side,  they  now  dropped  into 
the  boat  which  was  to  convey  them,  timing  their 
jump  so  as  to  alight  just  at  the  moment  the  boat  came 
up  to  the  vessel's  side  on  the  top  of  the  wave — a  feat 
which  needed  a  little  activity,  for  the  roll  was  so  great 
that  the  boat  rose  and  sank  fully  six  feet  each  time. 

As  the  "  port "  is  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
there  being  a  long  sandy  isthmus  between,  it  was 
necessary  when  they  reached  terra  fir  ma  to  take  one 
of  the  vehicles  of  the  country,  a  rude  kind  of  wagon- 
ette, provided  with  a  wooden  roof  to  keep  off  the 
blaze  of  the  sun,  and  with  blinds  which  can  be  let 
down  all  round  the  sides  to  keep  out  the  dust.  The 
horses  are  of  a  diminutive  but  hardy  breed,  and  are 
driven  three  abreast.  Uphill  they  go  full  gallop  ;  and 
as  the  roads  are  generally  up  or  down  hill,  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  galloping  to  do.  How  they  do  it  is  a 
marvel ;  for  they  are  so  attenuated  that  the  sharp 
bones  protrude  at  every  point.  They  look  like  veri- 
table skeletons,  mere  anatomies  of  horses  ;  and  you 
wonder  how  they  can  manage  to  live,  much  more 
how  they  can  fly  along  at  the  pace  they  do.  Our 
travellers  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  remarkable 
character  of  their  steeds,  and  their  indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  lavish  use  the  driver  made  of  his  whip. 
He  was  a  merry-looking  youth,  apparently  not  more 
than  fifteen,  and  seemed  indeed  to  use  the  lash  to  the 
poor  beasts  out  of  pure  gaiety  of  heart,  or  perhaps  on 
much  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which,  according 
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to  Voltaire,  we  hanged  Admiral  Byng — that  is,  "  pour 
encourager  les  autres."  Sinclair,  "who  could  muster 
some  Spanish,  requested  him  to  desist,  which,  he  at 
once  good-humouredly  did,  though  not  without  an 
expression  of  some  surprise  that  the  Senores  Ingleses 
should  think  it  mattered  whether  he  whipped  brute 
beasts  or  not.  "What  would  you1?  They  are  used 
to  it,  and  would  not  get  on  without  it." 

The  drive  to  the  town,  along  a  flat  sandy  road  with 
an  occasional  bit  of  scrubby  dusty  tamarisk  to  do 
duty  as  a  hedge,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  inter- 
esting by  the  most  widely  enthusiastic  of  travellers  ; 
and  ours  were  not  sorry  when  the  presence  on  each 
side  of  them  of  a  long  low  line  of  one-storeyed  houses, 
and  the  rough  jolting  over  a  stone  pavement,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  reached  the  town  of  Las 
Palmas.  The  scene  at  once  grew  more  lively.  As 
they  dashed  noisily  along,  the  driver  cracking  his 
whip  lustily  to  add  to  the  din,  countless  female 
heads  peeped  forth  from  the  little  movable  divisions 
of  the  outer  Venetian  blinds,  with  which  all  the 
houses  are  provided,  and  which  always  remain 
closed  throughout  the  day,  so  as  to  keep  the  rooms 
cool.  Numerous  black-eyed  children  in  the  scantiest 
of  garments  disported  themselves  in  the  gutter,  and 
grinned  and  yelled  as  the  carriage  drove  past.  Many 
of  these  urchins,  who  did  not  look  more  than  four 
or  five  years  old,  with  bare  brown  legs,  a  little  short 
shirt  their  only  covering,  held  out  their  hands  for 
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coppers,  and  even  pursued  the  carriage  with  a  mourn- 
ful refrain  like  some  sea-bird's  cry — "  Un  cuartito, 
senor,  un  cuartito." 

The  shops  or  stores,  set  in  deep  recesses  behind 
thick  walls,  looked  like  dark  caverns,  and  formed 
Rembrandt-like  backgrounds  for  the  occasional  man 
or  woman  who  would  be  leaning  in  the  doorway,  and 
gazing  idly  on  what  was  passing. 

Presently  the  carriage  drew  up  before  a  house  over 
whose  entrance  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain  were 
conspicuous.  Here  dwelt  the  British  Vice-Consul, 
Mr  Craigie.  Having  ascertained  that  he  was  in,  Sir 
Allen  descended.  In  a  short  while  he  returned  with 
the  information  that  Mr  Beauchamp,  to  whom  Sir 
Allen  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  in 
England,  did  not  live  at  Las  Palmas,  but  close  to 
Telde,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  off. 

"  Mr  Craigie  recommends,"  said  Sir  Allen,  "  our 
sending  our  traps  to  the  Posada  Rodriguez,  the  only 
hotel  in  Las  Palmas  where  we  can  be  decently  put 
up,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fresh  morning  air  to 
drive  up  to  Telde.  He  tells  me  that  it  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  drives  in  the  island  ;  and  at  Telde,  which  it 
seems  was  in  old  times  the  capital,  but  is  now  almost 
entirely  deserted,  you  will  find  more  beautiful  sub- 
jects for  your  pencil,  he  thinks,  than  you  can  find 
here.  Hardly  a  soul  lives  there  beyond  Mr  Beau- 
champ  and  his  daughter ;  and  he  cannot  understand 
how  they  can  care  to  live  in  such  a  solitude.     The 
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house  and  grounds,  however,  are  most  attractive ; 
and  we  shall  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome,  for  Mr 
Beauchamp  is  anything  hut  a  recluse,  though,  from 
his  having  perched  himself  up  there,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  he  was  desirous  of  leading  a  hermit's 
life." 

The  necessary  orders  were  given,  and  they  started 
once  more. 

The  road  they  now  took  was  very  different  from 
that  by  which  they  had  entered  Las  Palmas.  For 
a  considerable  distance  it  wound  along  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  mountains  on  their  right  hand  slop- 
ing down  to  them,  reminding  Sir  Allen  of  the  Cor- 
niche  road  on  the  Riviera,  the  resemblance  being 
enhanced  by  the  same  translucent  atmosphere,  the 
same  deep  blue  in  the  vault  overhead,  and  the  same 
deep  blue  in  the  sea  at  their  feet.  There  was  also 
the  likeness  of  the  vegetation,  though  the  Riviera 
olive  was  here  replaced  by  the  banana  and  sugar- 
cane, and  by  the  prickly  pear,  which  is  widely  culti- 
vated as  food  for  the  cochineal  insect.  Everywhere 
the  most  lovely  wild  flowers  were  to  be  seen,  the 
scent  of  which  filled  the  air.  The  day,  as  has  been 
i  in  Heated,  was  yet  young.  They  had  breakfasted 
on  board  the  yacht  rather  before  seven  o'clock,  so 
that  it  was  little  more  than  eight  when  they  quitted 
Las  Palmas  ;  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains 
the  air  felt  crisp  and  invigorating.  The  lightness 
and    brightness    of   the    morning   air,   the    exquisite 
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beauty  of  the  scene,  the  feeling  of  spring-time 
around  them  (and  perhaps  also  the  pleasure  of  being 
once  more  on  solid  ground) — all  this  could  not  but 
attune  our  artist's  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
Sinclair  kept  breaking  out  into  snatches  of  song, 
carolling  forth  like  the  birds  overhead  his  joy  in  the 
sweetness  and  loveliness  of  nature.  Even  his  more 
phlegmatic  and  travelled  companion  could  not  help 
•feeling  his  pulses  quickened  and  his  whole  being- 
exhilarated  by  the  exquisite  beauty  on  all  sides,  and 
by  the  delightful  atmospheric  influences  amidst  which 
they  found  themselves. 

About  midway,  they  halted  at  a  little  roadside 
tavern  at  the  top  of  what  may  be  almost  called  a 
pass ;  for  they  had  now  for  some  time  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  sea,  and  been  toiling  up  between 
high  mountains,  and  the  horses  required  a  little 
breathing-time.  The  driver  got  down,  entered  the 
tavern,  and  after  regaling  himself,  brought  out  the 
metal  mug  in  which  he  had  been  served  with  spirit 
— a  brandy  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear 
— and  to  the  surprise  of  the  travellers,  proceeded  to 
pour  all  that  was  left  on  to  the  heads  of  the  horses  by 
way  of  a  refreshment.     Water  he  gave  them  none. 

At  last  they  were  within  view  of  Telde.  From 
the  hill  on  which  they  now  were,  looking  across  the 
intermediate  valley,  they  could  see  its  houses  quite 
plainly ;  and  stretching  out  beyond  and  far  down 
below  was  the  sea  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.     As  it 
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was  too  early  in  the  day  to  think  of  calling  on  Mr 
Beauchamp,  and  Sinclair,  moreover,  felt  but  moder- 
ately interested  in  calling  upon  an  unknown  English- 
man and  desired  to  cut  the  projected  visit  as  short 
as  possible,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  he  was  burning 
with  impatience  to  be  able  to  record,  were  it  in  the 
weakest  way,  some  impression  of  the  novel  and  fas- 
cinating scenes  around  him — they  did  not  stop  at  the 
villa,  but  drove  straight  on  into  the  little  town,  or 
"deserted  village"  as  they  found  it  might  be  most 
truly  called.  Not  a  living  creature  was  visible  in 
the  streets,  if  we  except  a  few  straggling  cocks  and 
hens,  whose  weedy  and  dejected  looks  betokened 
a  sad  and  precarious  existence,  and  whose  very  pre- 
sence there  seemed  to  lend  a  mournful  emphasis  to 
the  absence  of  all  other  life.  A  town  smitten  with 
the  plague  could  not  be  more  silent  and  empty. 

They  alighted  in  the  little  Plaza  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  leaving  the  carriage  under  the  shade  of 
some  great  eucalyptus  trees,  they  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  village  in  search  of  a  spot  suitable  for  their 
purpose.  A  couple  of  children  playing  at  the  side  of 
the  grass-grown  street  were  the  only  signs  of  human 
life  they  met  with  on  their  way.  But  outside  the 
village  they  came  to  a  field  where  was  some  life,  for 
ploughing  was  going  on  here.  A  path  ran  along 
by  the  side  of  this  field,  and  on  one  side  of  the  path 
was  a  bank  which  appeared  to  offer  a  good  sitting- 
place  ;  and  as  the  view  from  this  point  was  sufficiently 
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striking,  Sinclair  without  further  ado  set  himself  to 
work  under  his  sun  umbrella — Sir  Allen  amusing 
himself  in  the  meanwhile  by  watching  the  primitive 
agriculture  of  the  country. 

Two  light  one-handled  ploughs  were  being  drawn, 
each  by  two  cows.  Both  share  and  handle  were 
made  of  wood ;  and  the  ploughman,  whilst  guiding 
the  plough  with  his  left  hand  only,  and  making  per- 
fectly accurate  furrows,  removed  all  obstacles  from 
the  plough  as  he  went  along  by  means  of  a  pole  with 
an  iron  tip,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 

Suddenly,  whilst  they  were  thus  busily  engaged — 
the  one  in  sketching,  the  other  in  watching  the  two 
ploughs,  with  an  occasional  look  over  his  friend's 
shoulder  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  sketch,  and 
to  make  a  remark  or  suggestion — they  perceived  a 
young  lady  advancing  towards  them  up  the  rough 
path  which  bounded  the  field.  Her  face  was  hidden 
from  them  by  the  parasol  which  was  shielding  her 
from  the  somewhat  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

"I  Avonder  who  this  can  be,"  said  Sinclair  reflec- 
tively, as  he  took  first  a  long  look  at  the  distance, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  then  slowly  mixed 
some  colours  on  his  palette  with  his  brush. 

."  Perhaps  Miss  Beauchamp,"  replied  Sir  Allen. 
"  The  range  of  possibilities  in  this  place  is  not  wide ; 
and  Mr  Beauchamp  has  a  daughter." 

As  the  path  was  very  narrow,  and  they  were  occu- 
pying a  good  share  of  it,  the  two  gentlemen  arose  as 
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she  approached  in  order  to  make  way  for  her,  instinc- 
tively raising  their  hats  as  they  did  so — a  courtesy 
which  she  gracefully  acknowledged  by  a  slight  in- 
clination towards  them,  accompanied  hy  a  grave 
sweet  smile.  Sinclair  thought  he  had  never  seen 
so  lovely  a  vision. 

For  a  few  moments  he  was  silent.  Then,  when  he 
was  sure  she  was  safely  out  of  hearing,  he  exclaimed — 

"  That  was  a  had  shot  of  yours,  Brander,  about  Miss 
Beauchamp.      That  can't  he  Miss  Beauchamp." 

"  No,  I  admit,"  replied  Sir  Allen,  "  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  he  she." 

"  Likely  !  I  should  think  not !  "  Sinclair  went  on 
impetuously.  "  No  English  girl  ever  bowed  with  that 
exquisite  ease  and  grace.  Besides,  she  is  Spanish  in 
every  line,  and  evidently  of  noble  blood.  Miss  Beau- 
champ, indeed  !  No  !  a  thousand  times  no  !  there 
must  be  some  Spanish  people  living  up  here,  fifty 
times  more  interesting  than  expatriated  Englishmen  ; 
and  I  tell  you  what,"  he  went  on  in  the  same  voluble 
strain,  "if  you  have  no  objection,  I'll  let  you  make 
the  call  alone.  Meantime,  I'll  see  if  I  can  discover 
who  my  Spanish  beauty  is.  It  might  be  possible  to 
get  her  to  sit  to  me.  And  then  my  fortune  would 
be  made.  Such  a  face  on  the  Academy  walls  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  artist.  Only,"  he  added,  in 
a  more  reflective  tone,  "it  would  be  desecration  of 
her  to  let  the  vulgar  mob  stare  at  her.  No;  if  I 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  allowed  to  paint  her,  I 
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would  keep  her  portrait  where  no  eye  should  see  it 
save  my  own." 

"  That  sounds  all  very  well,  my  dear  fellow,"  was 
Sir  Allen's  rejoinder,  "hut  you  had  better  he  careful 
what  you  do.  These  Spaniards  have  peculiar  ideas 
about  women.  And  they  are  apt  to  misunderstand 
admiration  of  then  sisters  or  daughters.  If  that  girl 
is  really  Spanish,  you  would  not  he  allowed  to  talk 
to  her  even  if  you  were  her  affianced  lover,  except 
Borneo  and  Juliet  fashion,  you  standing  in  the  street 
and  she  at  a  first-floor  window — a  position,  I  thiuk, 
you  would  hardly  care  for,  especially  as,  apart  from 
its  publicity,  it  must  be  very  trying  to  the  neck.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  she  is  Spanish.  The  fact 
of  her  being  out  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  duenna, 
is  to  my  mind  conclusive  that  she  is  English,  though 
I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  that  she  looks  Spanish,  and 
equally  ready  to  admit  her  beauty,  although  I  confess 
her  charms  did  not  quite  so  much  take  captive  my 
imagination  as  they  appear  to  have  done  yours.  But 
then,  you  know,  I  am  not  an  artist,  and  have  not  the 
artist's  impressionable  temperament. 


III. 


Sorely  against  his  will,  but  yielding  to  the  better 
judgment  of  his  friend,  Sinclair  gave  up  his  idea  of 
beating  about   on   a   voyage   of   discovery   after  the 
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beautiful  unknown,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
making  the  call  at  the  villa,  he  duly  accompanied  Sir 
Allen.  They  were  ushered  into  a  large  and  lofty 
drawing-room,  carefully  shrouded  in  cool  darkness, 
and  perfumed  by  a  mass  of  magnificent  roses.  They 
had  hardly  time  to  note  the  perfect  taste  which  had 
presided  over  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the 
room,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr  Beauchamp 
entered.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
rather  short,  with  clean-shaven  upper  lip  and  chin, 
rather  reddish  hair  and  whiskers,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  turn  grey,  and  with  bright,  intelligent- 
looking  eyes. 

"How  do  you  do,  Sir  Allen1?"  he  began,  extending 
a  warm  hand  of  welcome  to  him ;  and  then  turning 
to  Sinclair,  and  shaking  hands  with  him  also,  he  con- 
tinued :  "And  this  is  your  friend  Mr  Sinclair,  who, 
Strudwick  informs  me,  is  yachting  with  you  ? " 

"Yes,"  returned  Sir  Allen.  "I  have  brought  him 
here,  as  he  is  anxious  to  make  some  sketches  of  the 
Hesperides.  He  wants  to  get  away  from  all  the 
hackneyed  line  of  subjects,  and  bring  home  some- 
thing quite  fresh.  You  may  not  know  that  he  is  one 
of  our  most  promising  young  artists." 

"  Come,  come,  Brander,"  said  Sinclair  modestly, 
but  good-humouredly,  "you  will  give  Mr  Beauchamp 
much  too  high  an  idea  of  my  powers.  But  you  must 
allow,  Mr  Beauchamp,  for  a  friend's  enthusiasm." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  both 
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in  this  out-of-the-way  bit  of  the  world.  English 
visits  with  us  are  quite  angels'  visits,  so  few  and  far 
between ;  but  Ave  appreciate  them  when  we  receive 
them.  And  I  hope,  Mr  Sinclair,  you  will  let  me  be 
of  use  to  you  during  your  stay  in  Canary.  You  must 
remain  long  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  beauties  of 
the  place ;  and  I  think  you  will  not  be  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  your  visit." 

He  insisted  that  they  should  stay  to  lunch,  which 
he  assured  them  would  be  ready  soon ;  and  he  must 
be  allowed  afterwards  to  show  them  over  the  grounds. 

"  And  then,"  he  said,  "  I  must  hear  from  you  all 
that  is  going  on  in  England.  It  is  so  long  since  I 
have  been  there,  and  though  I  do  my  best  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  and  see  the  papers  and  magazines 
pretty  regularly,  one  inevitably  misses  a  great  deal ; 
and  I  always  find  people  coming  immediately  from 
the  scene  of  action  can  give  me,  in  a  few  words, 
better  and  truer  ideas  of  what  is  passing  than  can  be 
gathered  from  any  amount  of  newspaper-reading.  It 
is  the  penalty  one  pays  for  living  in  this  beautiful 
climate,  that  one  knows  so  little  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  great  world  of  thought  and  action." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  door  opened,  and 
Miss  Beauchamp  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  here  is  my  daughter,"  said  Mr  Beauchamp ; 
"  let  me  introduce  you.  Antonia,  this  is  Sir  Allen 
Brander,  a  great  friend  of  my  old  friend  Strudwick, 
whom  I  think  you  must  have  heard  me  mention.     He 

T.S. III.  Q 
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has  come  here  on  a  yachting  expedition.  And  this  is 
his  friend  Mr  Sinclair,  an  artist,  who  I  hope  will  con- 
vey a  favourable  impression  of  our  scenery  hack  to 
our  friends  in  England." 

Sinclair  could  hardly  helieve  his  eyes,  and  was 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment;  for  "Miss  Beau- 
champ  "  was  no  other  than  the  Spanish  beauty  of 
the  ploughed  field,  the  "  beautiful  unknown  !  "  Sir 
Allen  could  not  help  giving  him  a  glance  and  a  little 
smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  It's  lucky  you  came  with 
me,  you  see,  instead  of  following  your  own  whim  and 
roaming  wildly  about  the  country  on  a  fool's  errand." 

Miss  Beauchamp  bowed  to  the  two  gentlemen  with 
the  same  dignified  grace  that  had  previously  capti- 
vated Sinclair,  a  grace  from  which  all  sense  of  cold- 
ness was  banished  by  the  sweetness  of  the  smile 
accompanying  it. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  father,  "I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  gentlemen  before, 
this  morning."  And  then  she  proceeded  to  recount 
how  in  coming  back  from  a  visit  to  a  poor  old 
woman  she  had  had  to  disturb  them  in  the  narrow 
fieldpath.  She  spoke  with  a  grave  simplicity,  in  a 
low,  beautifully  modulated  voice,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  foreign  accent,  just  sufficient  to  give  a  certain  cachet 
of  distinction  to  her  utterance. 

"We  were  only  too  glad  to  be  disturbed,  I  can 
assure  you,"  said  Sir  Allen,  gallantly.  "  You  came 
just  in  time  to  save  us  from  falling  into  the  error  of 
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supposing  that  we  were  the  only  civilised  beings  on 
this  island.  My  friend  Sinclair,  who  is  of  a  sociable 
disposition,  was  fast  becoming  melancholy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  signs  of  human  life.  Even  I  was  beginning 
to  imagine  how  Eobinson  Crusoe  felt  before  he  saw 
Friday." 

Miss  Beauchamp  smiled. 

"  I  think  you  were  drawing,  were  you  not,  when  I 
passed1?"  she  said,  looking  towards  Sinclair.  "I  do 
wish  I  could  sketch,  but  I  have  no  talent  for  it,  and 
my  father  says  it  is  useless  to  try  unless  one  has  a 
gift.  Don't  you,  papa  1 "  with  a  beaming  affectionate 
smile  at  her  father.  "  And  he  says,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Sinclair  again,  "  that  the  great  Goethe 
tried  and  tried  for  years  to  draw,  and  had  at  last 
to  give  up  in  despair,  he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
And  if  he  failed,  how  should  I  succeed  1 "  Then, 
with  a  sudden  brightening  of  tone,  as  if  recollect- 
in"  that  she  must  do  her  duties  as  hostess,  and  not 
be  burdening  her  guests  with  her  deficiencies,  she 
added,  "  But  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  see  what 
you  have  done  this  morning  1 " 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  you  my  little 
attempt,"  rejoined  Sinclair.  "  But  it  is  really  not 
worth  showing.  It  is  more  of  a  memorandum  for 
myself  than  anything  else." 

A  little  later  on,  Sinclair  took  an  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  the  sketching  cpiestion. 

"  As  to  what  you  were  saying  about  yourself  just 
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now,"  lie  said,  "pray  do  not  be  too  easily  discouraged. 
Goethe's  case,  I  am  convinced,  must  have  been  quite 
exceptional.  I  have  known  men  Avho  seemed  totally 
lacking  in  any  gift  whatever  for  drawing,  and  yet  by 
dint  of  perseverance  they  have  in  time  achieved  by 
no  means  despicable  results.  And  if  you  care  for 
drawing,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  your  persever- 
ing with  it,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  something 
one  day.  The  time  you  devote  to  it  will  not  in 
any  case  be  wasted,  because  you  will  be  accustom- 
ing your  eye  to  see  objects  accurately,  and  that 
alone  is  a  very  great  gain.  Besides,  if  you  do  not 
succeed  in  reproducing  satisfactorily  whatever  you 
may  be  drawing,  you  will  at  least  imprint  the 
details  clearly  on  your  mind  in  a  way  which  you 
never  would  do  but  for  the  attempt  at  reproduction." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  encourage  me,  and  to 
hold  out  such  hopes  to  me,"  replied  Antonia.  "  I 
shall  certainly   try  again." 

Luncheon  was  laid  in  a  long  low  room  with 
groined  vaulted  roof,  lighted  on  one  side  by  three 
tall  stately  windows,  which  were  fdled  with  won- 
derful old  stained  glass,  that  allowed  only  a  mel- 
lowed and  checkered  light  to  fall  in  the  apartment. 
Opposite  the  windows,  and  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  were  high  dark  wooden 
cases  fdled  with  books.  This  room  had  once  been 
the  refectory  of  a  priory  which  had  stood  upon  the 
spot,  and  had  been  preserved  in  its  integrity  when, 
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at  some  period  during  the  last  century,  the  rest  of 
the  priory  had  undergone  conversion  into  a  modern 
dwelling.  In  stepping  into  it,  you  felt  as  if  you 
had  suddenly  turned  your  hack  on  the  world  and 
the  present  century,  and  had  "been  transported  into 
some  distant  quiet  age.  Sir  Allen  and  Sinclair  were 
both  conscious  of  this  feeling  as  they  entered  the 
apartment. 

Soon  after  they  had  sat  down,  Mr  Beauchamp 
looked  across  at  his  daughter  rather  anxiously,  and 
said — 

"  Antonia,  have  you  seen  Jose  this  morning  1  The 
poor  man  seems  quite  distracted.  He  declares  some 
great  calamity  is  about  to  befall  us ;  the  Dragon-tree 
has  been  shedding  its  blood.  You  must  know,"  he 
proceeded  to  explain  to  his  guests,  "  that  there  is  a 
particularly  large  Dragon-tree  hi  this  garden.  I  dare- 
say you  observed  it  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  as  you 
entered  the  house.  These  trees  are  rather  a  speciality 
of  the  Canaries,  growing  to  a  greater  age  and  size  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  A  gum  or  resin  which 
exudes  from  them  is  called  Dragon's  blood.  It  is 
never  taken  from  the  trees  or  used  for  any  purpose ; 
but  the  people  hereabout  have  a  superstition  in  con- 
nection with  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  trees — how, 
or  why,  I  cannot  understand.  They  believe  that 
whenever  the  blood  comes  forth  in  large  quantities, 
it  is  a  sign  that  some  misfortune  is  about  to  happen 
to  the  owner.    My  old  gardener,  Jose,  who  has  worked 
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man  and  boy  on  this  estate,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father did  before  him,  was  dinning  me  this  morning 
with  a  popular  rhyme  about  it — 

'  Cuando  la  sangre  del  drago  salta, 
Llegar  la  desdicha  nunca  falta.' 

In  English  it  would  run  something  like  this — 

'  When  the  Dragon's  blood  flows  heavily, 
Misfortune  follows  speedily  ; ' 

although,  of  course,  this  does  not  give  the  force  and 
fatality  of  the  original,  especially  of  the  two  last 
words,  nunca  falta  (never  fails),  which  are  very 
impressive.  Jose  was  telling  me  this  morning,  in 
the  most  awe  -  struck  tones,  how  the  last  time  the 
blood  had  flowed,  the  former  proprietor  of  the  villa, 
Count  Seguier,  who  was  absent  in  Spain,  had  been 
shot  the  very  same  day  in  a  duel.  I  tried  in  vain 
to  make  him  understand  the  folly  of  connecting  two 
such  events,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  could 
only  be  a  strange  coincidence.  But  he  was  not  to 
be  reasoned  with  or  consoled.  Something  terrible 
must  happen,  of  that  he  was  convinced  ;  if  not  actu- 
ally to-day,  then  in  the  very  near  future.  This  tree 
had  been  held  sacred  by  the  Guanchos,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  (if  Canary;  and  no  one  could  say  what 
mysterious  power  it  might  not  possess." 

Sinclair  had  observed  that  at  the  very  first  mention 
of  the  subject  a  shiver  had  seemed  to  shoot  across  Miss 
Beauchamp's  mobile  face  ;  and  during  all  this  speech 
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of  her  father's,  it  was  manifest  that  she  was  exercising 
considerate  command  over  herself  to  refrain  from  in- 
terrupting him.  As  he  concluded  the  last  words,  she 
could  restrain  herself  no  longer. 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  said,  in  almost  an  agonised  voice, 
"  please  do  not  talk  about  that.  It  is  too  terrible.  I 
cannot  bear  it.  I  know  you  don't  believe  in  it,  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  true.  It  has  happened  too  often  for 
there  to  be  any  mistake.  But  we  can  do  nothing. 
Meanwhile,  Ave  must  try  and  banish  the  thought  from 
our  minds.  1  had  managed  to  put  it  away  from  me 
since  I  saw  poor  old  Doiia  Mencia  this  morning.  Jose 
told  me  about  it  after  breakfast,  and  I  begged  him 
not  to  trouble  you  with  it.  I  am  sorry  he  has 
done  so." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  poor  Jose,"  said 
her  father.  "  It  was  not  his  fault  that  I  heard  it 
from  him.  But  he  was  looking  so  miserable  and  de- 
jected that  I  could  not  help  pressing  him  to  tell  me 
what  was  the  matter ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  great- 
est reluctance  that  he  told  me.  But,  you  know,  you 
must  not  let  our  guests  suppose  that  you  are  frightened 
by  an  old  woman's  tale  like  that.  My  brave  Antonia 
is  not  to  be  so  easily  alarmed." 

Again  Sinclair  noticed  the  shiver  pass  across  the 
beautiful  face  ;  but  she  pressed  her  lips  firmly  to- 
gether, evidently  determined  not  to  allow  another 
syllable  to  escape  her  on  the  subject,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  for  the  moment.     Mr  Beauchamp  was 
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soon  busy  explaining  to  Sir  Allen  his  hopes  of  making 
a  success  with  his  wine  and  enabling  it  to  bear  trans- 
port to  England.  Sinclair  sat  silent,  stealing  a  glance 
now  and  then  at  the  lovely  girl  close  to  him,  who  was 
evidently  a  prey  to  strong  emotions,  which  she  was 
bent  on  mastering.  He  could  not  help  sympathising 
with  her,  feeling  that  this  was  far  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  lightly  discussed  or  treated  as  a  mere  nothing. 
Without  being  superstitious,  he  yet  had  the  artist's 
keenly  sensitive  temperament,  which  reflects  as  in  a 
mirror  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  passing  influences 
from  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  impressed  with  that  death  of  Count 
Seguier  in  a  far  country  on  the  very  day  of  the  flow 
of  the  Dragon's  blood,  and  of  the  old  gardener's  con- 
viction that  something  wrong  had  happened.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  sufficiently  a  man  of  his  day  and 
century  to  know  that,  while  strange  coincidences  did 
occur,  their  occurrence  was  of  a  fitful  uncertain  kind, 
and  that  there  was  just  as  much  likelihood — or  rather, 
on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  even  more — that  in  the 
present  case  the  issue  of  the  Dragon's  blood  would  be 
fraught  with  no  unhappy  consequences  to  his  host  or 
hostess.  He  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  to  her,  to  as- 
sure her  of  his  sympathy,  and  yet  to  comfort  and  con- 
sole her  with  the  conviction,  strong  within  him,  that 
the  portent  might  be  disregarded  this  time.  Probably 
something  in  his  looks  made  her  instinctively  conscious 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  for  she  presently 
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turned  towards  him  with  a  slight  attempt  at  a  smile 
on  her  countenance. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  you 
must  think  me  very  foolish  to  he  so  easily  alarmed. 
I  suppose  it  is  my  Spanish  Wood  that  is  stronger  than 
my  English  reason.  But,  you  know,  I  cannot  help 
always  feeling  anxious  ahout  my  father.  He  is  every- 
thing I  possess  in  the  world,  and  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  him,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  or 
how  I  could  possibly  live.  I  cannot  hear  to  hear  him 
treating  what  is  not  only  the  belief  of  old  Jose  hut 
of  everybody  about  here,  as  if  it  were  mere  foolish- 
ness. It  seems  impious  ;  though  I  know,  of  course," 
she  hastened  to  add,  as  if  fearful  that  she  had  seemed 
to  apply  such  an  epithet  to  her  father,  "that  it  is  not 
so  really.  I  think,  Mr  Sinclair,  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

"  I  think  I  do.  It  is  something  akin  to  the  old 
feeling  which  made  the  Romans  unwilling  to  mention 
the  name  of  Death.  To  deny  the  truth  of  this  "belief 
ahout  the  Dragon's  blood  is  almost  like  a  defiance — 
and  just  as  Death  was  less  likely  to  step  in  if  he 
were  not  called  by  name,  you  feel  that  if  nothing  is 
said,  possibly  nothing  will  happen  ;  whereas  a  de- 
fiance of  the  unseen  powers  may  anger  them  and 
cause  them  to  fulfil  the  portent.  Of  course  scientific 
people  will  tell  you  that  this  is  superstition  ;  but  I 
am  afraid,  Miss  Beauchamp,  I  must  plead  guilty  of 
having,  like  you,  a  corner  of  my  heart  to  which  this 
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feeling,  be  it  superstition,  be  it  what  you  will,  ap- 
peals more  strongly  than  any  scientifically  proved 
fact." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  "  for  putting  it  so 
much  better  for  me  than  I  could  have  put  it  myself. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  feel.  How  strange  that  you 
should  so  completely  understand  my  feelings  !  " 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  that  day. 
By  common  consent  it  was  avoided  by  all,  and 
gradually  Antonia  seemed  to  recover  her  former 
brightness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits. 

That  evening,  as  Sinclair  and  Sir  Allen  sat  in  their 
large  wicker  -  chairs  smoking  their  cigarettes  on  the 
verandah  which  ran  along  the  back  of  the  Posada 
Rodriguez  at  Las  Palmas,  meditatively  watching  the 
stars  coming  out  in  the  heavens,  and  thinking  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  Sir  Allen  remarked — 

"  Well,  Sinclair,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  induced 
you  to  accompany  me  to  the  Beauchamps,  eh  1  though 
I  confess  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  your  Spanish 
beauty's  turning  out  to  be  Miss  Beauchamp.  You 
will  now  probably  be  able  to  paint  her  portrait,  as 
you  were  so  desirous  of  doing.  But  I  would  just  give 
you  a  word  of  caution  against  letting  your  artist's  love 
for  her  run  away  with  you,  and  falling  in  love  with 
her  seriously.'' 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  exclaimed  Sinclair,  rather 
nettled.  "  But  I  have  no  thought  of  falling  in  love 
with  Miss  Beauchamp — seriously,  as  you  put  it." 
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"  Xo,  I  daresay  not.  Only  those  things  generally 
come  from  not  thinking.  That  is  why  I  warn  you. 
Eememher,  it  is  always  difficult  to  woo  an  only 
daughter  ;  it  is  doubly  difficult  if  there  be  but  one 
parent  alive  ;  trebly  so  if  that  parent  happens  to  be 
the  father.  In  the  present  case  the  father  and 
daughter  are  evidently  devoted  to  one  another.  You 
will  get  nothing  for  your  pains,  and  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  come  to  grief  over  the  affair." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  I  am  sure,  to  interest  your- 
self so  much  in  my  welfare,"  said  Sinclair,  in  an  irate 
tone.  "I  tell  you,  I  have  no  thought  of  falling  in 
love  with  Miss  Beauchamp,  but  I  do  admire  her 
immensely,  and  if  I  had  any  idea  of  striving  to  win 
her  affections,  I  should  not  be  put  off  for  such  reasons 
as  those  you  are  pleased  to  favour  me  with." 

"Ah,  now  you  are  angry,  Sinclair.  Come,  that 
won't  do.  You  know,  I  was  only  speaking  in  your 
own  interest.  But  I'll  say  no  more  on  that  topic 
since  it  offends  you.  Good  night."  And  with  these 
words,  after  shaking  hands  with  Sinclair,  who  immedi- 
ately felt  penitent  at  having  let  his  temper  get  the 
better  of  him,  and  cordially  returned  the  pressure  of 
his  friend's  hand,  Sir  Allen  went  off  to  bed. 

Sinclair  remained  for  some  time  longer  watching 
the  starry  heavens,  pondering  on  Sir  Allen's  words, 
and  endeavouring  to  analyse  his  own  feelings.  Had 
lie  been  cprite  true  in  saying  that  he  had  no  thought 
of  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Beauchamp1?     Had  not 
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his  anger  been  aroused  rather  because  deep  down  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  lie  was  conscious  that  there 
was  a  feeling  there  such  as  he  had  never  experienced 
before?  Had  not  the  warning  come  too  late1?  Was  he 
not  already  in  love  with  her,  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
such  as  nothing  would  ever  shake  1  Slowly  the  con- 
viction forced  itself  upon  him  that  this  was  so.  Sir 
Allen's  words  had  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect  to 
that  which  he  had  intended.  They  had  made  clear 
to  Sinclair  what  his  true  feelings  were,  and  they  had, 
as  it  were,  put  him  on  his  mettle.  No  man  likes  to 
be  told  that  he  will  fail  in  any  enterprise,  and  many 
a  man  has  been  unconsciously  prompted  to  undertake 
one  which,  but  for  the  spur  of  a  prophecy  of  failure, 
he  would  never  have  undertaken.  But  Sinclair's 
difficulties  were  of  a  very  different  kind  to  those  that 
had  struck  Sir  Allen.  "  She  is  far  too  good  and 
beautiful  for  me  to  think  of  winning  her,"  he  thought. 
"  Iiather,  she  is  a  star  to  guide  me  on  my  course,  a 
poet's  dream,  a  Beatrice  to  inspire  a  Dante.  She  is 
too  delicate  for  human  nature's  daily  food,  too  ex- 
quisite for  the  humdrum  of  daily  life.  And  yet,  if  it 
were  possible  !  But  no,  I  must  not  allow  myself  to 
dream  of  it."  Then,  after  another  pause — "  Antonia  ! 
what  a  lovely  name,  and  how  emblematic  of  herself ! 
Spanish,  and  yet  English;  noble  and  dignified,  and 
yet  melodious  and  gentle.  Ah,  that  it  might  be,  that 
she  should  be  mine  !  But  it  can  never  be  ! "  And 
so  with  these  fluctuating  thoughts,  alternately  hopeful 
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and   despairing,   he    too    quitted   the   verandah    and 
sought  his  room  for  the  night. 


IV. 


The  next  morning  both  were  early  afoot.  As  Sir 
Allen  was  thinking  of  making  a  cruise  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  would  take  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks,  he  had  determined  to  stay 
only  one  day  more  for  the  present  in  Grand  Canary. 
He  was  to  return  for  Sinclair,  who  would  in  the  mean- 
while pursue  his  sketching,  dividing  his  time  between 
Las  Palmas  and  Telde.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of 
Sir  Allen's  last  day,  Mr  Beauchamp  had  proposed  that 
they  should  all  go  to  visit  the  village  of  Atalaya,  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  island,  where  the 
inhabitants  all  live  in  caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  gain  a  bare  livelihood  by  the  fabrication  of  a  rude 
hand-made  pottery ;  and  it  had  been  settled  that  Mr 
and  Miss  Beauchamp  should  call  for  Sir  Allen  and 
Sinclair  at  the  hotel  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  so  as 
to  achieve  the  visit  before  the  blazing  sun  had  attained 
its  full  noonday  power,  the  heat  during  the  last  few 
days  having  been  particularly  great  for  the  time  of 
year. 

Sinclair  was  now  restlessly  pacing  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  eagerly  awaiting  their  arrival. 
This   restless   eagerness   had   a  twofold  source :    the 
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natural  impatience  of  a  lover  to  behold  the  object  of 
his  love — and  a  superadded  impatience  induced  by  a 
terrible  dream.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  night 
he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  Antonia. 
At  last,  towards  morning,  he  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  had  dreamed  that  he  and  she  were  riding 
together  silently,  side  by  side,  along  an  endless  straight 
road,  ever  on  and  on  ;  but  her  face  was  always  averted 
from  him,  so  that  he  could  not  see  it.  Then  he  had 
determined  to  speak  to  her  and  ask  her  to  be  his ; 
when  straightway  they  were  no  longer  riding,  but 
were  standing  together  on  the  terrace  at  the  villa,  not 
far  from  the  Dragon-tree ;  and  she  raised  her  hand 
and  pointed  to  the  tree  ;  and  he  looked  and  saw  lying 
all  around  little  drops  and  pools  of  blood;  and  a 
sensation  of  horror  seized  upon  him,  and  he  began  to 
tremble  violently,  and  then  he  awoke  with  a  great 
start  and  a  cry. 

Sir  Allen,  whose  room  was  only  separated  by  a 
door,  heard  the  cry,  and  called  to  ask  whether  any- 
thing was  the  matter. 

"  No,"  said  Sinclair,  as  he  hastily  gathered  his  con- 
fused senses  together;   "it  was  only  a  dream." 

But  there  are  dreams  and  dreams.  Some  are  so 
vivid  that  they  remain  with  yon  for  days  afterwards 
without  your  being  able  thoroughly  to  dispel  them. 
Their  ghost  haunts  you  through  the  day,  and  pursues 
you  through  the  watches  of  the  night.  Of  this  num- 
ber was  Sinclair's.     In  vain  he  sought  to  shake  off 
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the  impression  by  repeating  to  himself  that  it  was 
"  only  a  dream,"  and,  moreover,  that  dreams  always 
go  by  contraries.  The  figure  of  Antonia  pointing 
towards  the  tree,  and  the  red  pools  of  blood  beneath 
it,  were  ever  before  him  too  startlingly  real  to  be  thus 
easily  banished.  Nothing  he  felt  would  be  efficacious 
but  the  sight  of  her  in  all  her  sweetness  and  beauty. 
No  ghostly  visions  would,  he  felt  sure,  be  able  to 
resist  her  presence.  These  murky  cobwebby  clouds, 
for  they  were  nothing  else,  must  dissolve  and  float 
away  at  her  approach,  as  the  autumnal  mist  melts 
away  before  the  sun. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  was  so  doubly  impatient  for 
the  arrival  of  the  carriage.  As  he  descried  it  coming 
up  the  narrow  calle  leading  to  the  hotel,  his  heart 
cave  a  great  bound.  There  sat  his  mistress  beside 
her  father,  perhaps  a  shade  paler,  but  otherwise 
exactly  like  herself  of  the  day  before.  Sinclair  felt 
his  dread  phantoms  at  once  dissolving  into  thin  ah, 
and  soon  began  even  to  think,  as  we  all  do  under 
like  circumstances,  how  absurd  it  had  been  of  him  to 
allow  himself  to  be  their  prey. 

Paler  undoubtedly  Antonia  was,  and  as  Sinclair 
earnestly  and  eagerly  scanned  her  lovely  face,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  him  to  divine  under  the  apparent 
calm  an  anxious  heart.  Evidently  she  had  not  been 
able  to  banish  the  thought  of  some  impending  mis- 
fortune from  her  mind,  as  she  had  yesterday  said  she 
hoped  to  do.     Equally  evident  was  it  that  she  was 
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bent  on  showing  no  trace  of  these  feelings  in  her 
face  if  she  could  possibly  help  it. 

"We  must  apologise  for  being  a  little  late,"  said 
Mr  Beauchamp,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over. 
"  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  my  daughter  would 
not  let  us  drive  at  our  usual  pace  to-day.  She  is 
nervous  about  me,  anticipating  danger  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  all  because  of  that  superstition  of  Jose's 
about  the  Dragon's  blood." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  Antonia  began,  in  a  deprecatory  tone  ; 
but  she  suddenly  checked  herself,  as  if  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  dan- 
gerous topic  was  to  meet  it  with  complete  silence, 
and  not  even  to  oppose  it  with  a  prayer  for  its  dis- 
continuance. 

Sir  Allen,  however,  saw  no  reason  for  at  once 
dropping  the  subject.  Indeed,  he  thought,  by  giv- 
ing a  different  turn  or  colour  to  the  matter,  it  might 
be  possible  to  allay  Miss  Beauchamp's  anxiety. 
Though  kind  and  well-meaning,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient delicacy  of  perception  to  see  at  once,  as  Sin- 
clair did,  that  nothing  which  could  possibly  be  said 
would  alter  Miss  Beauchamp's  view  by  one  hair's- 
breadth,  that  view  depending  not  on  reason  but  on 
feeling,  against  which  the  gods  argue  in  vain ;  whilst 
every  word  uttered  on  the  subject  was  like  the  touch 
of  a  red-hot  iron  on  her  tense  nerves. 

"I  think,  Miss  Beauchamp,"  he  began,  "you  need 
be  under  no  alarm.     As  nothing  occurred  yesterday, 
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Ave  may  take  it  that  your  gardener's  superstition  has 
failed  to  he  verified  this  time.  If  I  understood  your 
father  rightly,  the  death  of  the  Count,  the  former 
proprietor  of  your  villa,  took  place  on  the  very  day 
the  Dragon's  hlood  flowed  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  had 
hetokened  any  evil  this  time,  the  evil  would  have 
happened  yesterday.  Besides,  very  likely,  you 
know,  now  that  the  proprietors  of  the  tree  are  Eng- 
lish and  not  Spanish,  its  virtue  as  a  portent  has 
gone.  Or  perhaps  our  arrival  here  yesterday  averted 
the  evil;  unless,  indeed,"  he  added  brightly,  "we 
are  the  misfortune  that  was  prophesied." 

A  sudden  chill  seemed  to  strike  both  Sinclair  and 
Antonia  as  these  light  words  were  uttered.  "  Many 
a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,"  thought  Sinclair ; 
"God  grant  that  it  may  not  prove  so  in  this  case." 

Neither  Mr  Beauchainp  nor  Sir  Allen  seemed  in 
the  least  conscious  that  anything  had  been  said  to 
make  matters  worse.  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Beau- 
champ  was  pleased  by  the  cheery  tone  taken  by  Sir 
Allen. 

"  That  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  it,  Sir  Allen," 
he  said ;  "  and  I  wish  my  Antonia  could  be  induced 
to  see  it  in  the  same  light.  Unfortunately  her 
notion  is  that  the  omen  is  not  to  be  restricted  by 
considerations  of  time.  That  being  so,  all  argument 
is  powerless.  Besides,  you  know,  Sir  Allen,  when  a 
woman  wants  to  make  herself  miserable  she  will  do 
so,   and   the   more   you  show  her  that  she  has  no 

t.s. — III.  R 
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grounds  for  her  misery,  the  more  miserable  she  will 
be.  It  lies  in  their  nature,  I  suppose,  and  we  must 
just  humour  them.  As  to  this  matter,  when  a  few 
days  have  passed  without  anything  happening,  An- 
tonia  will  be  all  right  again.  Meantime  we  must 
spare  her  feelings.  I  promised  her  before  we  started 
this  morning  I  would  not  say  more  than  I  could  help 
about  it  to-day.  But  I  could  not  allow  the  subject 
to  be  tabooed  altogether.  ]STow,  however,  perhaps 
we  have  said  enough  ;  and  we  will  turn  to  some- 
thing else." 

Accordingly  the  subject  dropped,  and  they  all  set 
out  for  Atalaya.  The  carriage-road  ceased  at  some 
distance  from  the  village,  and  they  had  therefore  to 
leave  the  carriage  and  follow  the  rough  stony  path 
by  which  Atalaya  was  approached.  Mr  Beauchamp, 
as  their  guide,  led  the  way  with  Sir  Allen,  Sinclair 
following  with  Antonia.  With  delight  he  heard 
that  it  was  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  climb  to  the 
village :  he  would  have  been  only  too  happy  if  it  had 
been  four  hours'  climb  instead.  Here  was  unex- 
pected good  fortune  for  him — a  tete-drtete  under  most 
delightful  conditions.  He  could  not  help  inwardly 
smiling  as  he  thought  of  his  dream  and  that  sad  ride. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  reality  !  This  as  beauti- 
ful as  that  was  dreary !  For  indeed,  what  could 
transcend  the  beauty  of  the  scene?  On  all  sides 
wild  flowers  in  profusion ;  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  great  palm-trees  standing  out  against  the  sky  ;  in 
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the  distance  grand  rolling  hills  ;  overhead  the  deep- 
blue  canopy  of  heaven,  and  the  African  sun  shining 
down  with  that  wonderful  southern  intensity  of  light, 
and  yet  without  an  unpleasant  intensity  of  heat.  To 
croAvn  all,  had  not  the  drive  from  Las  Palmas  ban- 
ished all  trace  of  anxiety  from  Anton ia's  face,  and 
was  she  not  turning  towards  him  with  a  bright, 
happy,  interested  look  in  those  large  dark  eyes,  as 
he  called  her  attention  now  to  this,  now  to  that,  as 
they  Avalked  along  1  Love,  indeed,  was  shaking  out 
his  wings  above  them,  touching  his  golden  lute  with 
enrapturing  harmonies ;  throwing  his  subtle  enchant- 
ments round  their  hearts.  They  became  unconscious 
of  all  else,  save  their  two  young  selves  and  the  glori- 
ous world  around  them.  They  were  filled  with  that 
wondrous  emotion  which  comes  in  the  early  morning 
of  life,  when  Love  first  enters  in  and  takes  possession 
of  the  soul,  drinking  a  deep  draught  of  that  precious 
nectar  of  the  gods  which  turns  the  weaker  heads  of 
men,  but  stimulates  and  braces  the  stronger  to  great 
and  glorious  actions.  Lifted  high  above  the  earth, 
they  trod  a  world  of  their  own.  Pity  that  these 
wonderful  moments  in  the  lives  of  mortals  cannot  be 
prolonged,  but  must  so  soon  end ;  that  we  can  enjoy 
perfect  bliss  only  in  occasional  and  fitful  snatches, 
the  gates  of  heaven  seeming  to  open  and  then  close 
upon  us  just  as  they  have  shown  us  a  fragment  of  its 
wonders ! 

They  had  now  reached  the   village,  which,  as  I 
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have  already  said,  consists  entirely  of  caves  cut  in 
the  rock.  It  is  situated  near  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
hollowed  out  by  nature  in  the  form  of  a  great  amphi- 
theatre, and  from  the  valley  helow  must  have  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  rabbit-warren.  A  narrow 
ledge  or  path  serves  as  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  dwellings.  Into  one  of  these  the  party 
now  entered.  After  the  bright  sunshine  outside,  the 
cave  seemed  perfectly  dark ;  hut  gradually  as  their 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  earthen  floor  of  the  cave  was  covered 
with  pots  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  in  the  unburnt  clay, 
standing  ready  to  be  fired.  On  the  ground,  in  one 
corner,  sat  an  old  Avoman,  whose  brown  skin  was 
lined  with  innumerable  wrinkles.  On  her  head  she 
had  an  old  peaked  hat ;  her  brown  arms  were  quite 
bare ;  she  was  busily  engaged  in  finishing  a  large 
pot,  and  hardly  seemed  to  notice  the  sudden  in- 
trusion. 

"  We  might  imagine  ourselves  here  in  one  of  the 
circles  of  Dante's  Inferno,"  said  Sinclair  in  a  low 
tone  to  Antonia.  "  Look  how  steadily  she  plods  on 
with  her  work,  as  if  she  were  a  spirit  doomed  to 
eternal  hard  labour,  and  the  advent  of  Virgil  and 
Dante,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say  in  this  case,  of  Bea- 
trice  and  Dante,  in  no  way  respited  her,  even  for  a 
moment. — She  would  furnish  an  admirable  study  for 
one  of  Macbeth's  witches,"  he  went  on  presently,  in 
the  same  undertone. 
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"  Hush  !  How  wicked  of  you  ! "  she  answered. 
"Poor  old  thing,  she  has  to  work  so  hard,  and  yet 
gets  so  little  !  Just  see  how  she  manages  to  mould 
the  clay  into  that  perfect  round,  without  potter's 
wheel  or  tools  of  any  kind !  She  will  make  that 
great  pot  all  with  her  own  hands,  will  get  it  fired  in 
one  of  the  kilns,  will  carry  it  on  her  head  all  the  way 
down  to  Las  Palmas,  and  there  she  will  he  paid 
threepence  for  it !  " 

"It  does  not  strike  me  that  that  can  pay,"  he 
rejoined,  with  a  smile.  "I  think,  on  the  whole,  I 
prefer  painting,  with  all  its  risks.  Life  in  an  Atala- 
yan  cave  can  hardly  he  said  to  he  enviahle.  The 
only  thing  in  its  favour  is  the  climate.  Working  in 
this  cave,  Avith  "bright  sunshine  outside,  cannot  he  as 
sad  as  working,  as  so  many  of  the  poor  in  our  great 
cities  do,  in  a  garret,  where  dirt  and  misery  surrounds 
them  on  all  sides,  and  the  sun  never  comes  to  visit 
them.  Have  you  ever  been  in  London,  Miss  Beau- 
champ  1 "  he  went  on,  as  the  party  now  left  the  cave  ; 
"and  have  you  ever  seen  the  terribly  dreary  places 
in  which  the  poor  people  live?  One  wonders  that 
existence  can  he  even  tolerable  to  them." 

"  !No,  I  have  never  been  ;  but  I  should  like  just  to 
see  London.  I  am  sure,  though,  I  could  not  live 
there.  I  am  a  child  of  the  sun,"  she  added,  smiling ; 
"  and  people  say  you  hardly  ever  see  the  sun  at  all  in 
London,  and  when  you  do,  it  is  only  in  a  pale  kind 
of  way — a  poor  reflection  of  its  true  grand  self." 
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"  Ah,  people  exaggerate,"  said  Sinclair ;  "  but  it  is 
true  that  sunshine  is  somewhat  rare,  comparatively, 
in  England,  and  it  never  has  the  brilliancy  of  the 
south.  Still,  for  an  artist,  do  you  know,  there  are 
many  tender,  dreamy  effects  to  be  obtained  which 
are  not  to  be  had  in  countries  where  the  bold  search- 
ing sunlight  throws  everything  into  strong  and  prom- 
inent relief.  I  too  love  the  sun,  both  his  warmth 
and  his  light ;  but  there  are  secrets  which  he  whis- 
pers to  us  through  the  mists  of  our  cool  grey  climate 
that  remain  untold  to  those  who  dwell  in  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  the  more  fortunate  climes." 

"  That  sounds  very  interesting.  I  had  no  idea 
England  could  be  so  delightful.  I  had  always  pic- 
tured it  to  myself  in  Cimmerian  gloom.  Perhaps, 
then,  I  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the  English  climate, 
which  I  had  always  so  much  dreaded." 

At  this  point  their  conversation  was  arrested.  A 
crowd  of  ragged  little  urchins,  Avith  bare  legs  and  jet- 
black  eyes,  drawn  by  curiosity,  had  gathered  round 
the  party,  and  were  now  beseeching  irresistibly,  with 
pleading  looks  and  voices,  and  little  outstretched 
palms,  for  ruartitos.  Partly  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
partly  out  of  pity  for  their  poverty,  Sinclair  drew 
some  coppers  from  his  pocket,  and  throwing  them  a 
good  way  down  the  slope,  cried  to  the  boys,  "  Corred, 
corred,  tenga  los  cuartitos  el  mas  veloz  !  "  (Eun,  run, 
and  let  the  quickest  have  the  coppers !) 

A  general  rush  down  the  slope  ensued,  and  a  scrim- 
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mage  for  the  coppers,  though  the  little  fellows  were 
too  merry  and  good-tempered  to  let  it  degenerate  into 
a  fight.  They  would  push  one  another  away  from 
the  coveted  coin,  to  secure  it  for  themselves,  hut  that 
was  all.  The  game  was  evidently  to  their  liking, 
and  they  accompanied  the  party  nearly  the  whole 
way  hack  to  the  carriage,  the  Senores  Ingleses  giving 
them  every  now  and  again  another  run  for  cuartitos, 
until  their  whole  stock  of  small  coin  was  exhausted. 


The  next  morning  Sir  Allen  Brander  departed  in 
his  yacht  from  Grand  Canary,  and  Sinclair  was  left 
feeling  rather  desolate,  and  uncertain  what  to  begin, 
for  he  did  not  like  to  go  up  to  Telde  again  so  soon, 
and  yet  Las  Palmas  felt  very  tame  and  uninteresting 
by  comparison.  Mr  Beauchamp  had  seemed  pleased 
with  the  idea  which  he  had  broached  the  day  before 
that  he  should  take  Antonia's  portrait ;  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  Mr  Beauchamp's  consent  also  to 
let  him  help  her  with  her  sketching  a  little.  But  he 
felt  it  would  be  too  soon  for  him  to  offer  to  do  the  one 
or  the  other  as  yet.  The  idea  of  giving  her  some 
lessons  in  sketching  he  particularly  revelled  in,  mean- 
ing to  defer  the  portrait  till  a  little  later.  He  won- 
dered how  soon  he  might  think  of  offering  to  begin. 
"Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in  cogitation,  and  con- 
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sidering  what  in  the  ahsence  of  all  his  friends  he  had 
hest  turn  his  energies  towards  doing,  Mr  Beauchamp's 
groom  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel,  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  to  him,  inviting  him  to  bring  his  luggage 
up  with  him  and  make  the  villa  his  home  for  so  much 
of  the  time  during  his  friend's  absence  as  he  could 
afford  to  spare  to  Telde.  It  would  be  very  incon- 
venient, Mr  Beauchamp  thought,  for  him  to  be  going 
frequently  to  and  fro  such  a  distance,  and  he  would 
be  really  conferring  a  favotir  on  them  by  allowing 
them  to  show  him  this  amount  of  hospitality.  He 
must,  however,  quite  understand  that  he  was  to  con- 
sider himself  free  to  leave  whenever  he  had  grown 
tired  of  Telde,  or  felt  that  his  art-purposes  demanded 
a  change  of  scene.  Mr  Beauchamp's  groom  had 
orders  to  wait  at  the  hotel  until  the  hour  at  which 
it  might  be  convenient  to  Sinclair  to  start. 

Only  one  answer  was  possible  to  so  hospital  tie  an 
invitation,  and  Sinclair  speedily  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  departure,  determining,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  give  his  first  lesson  that  same  morning. 

As  he  once  more  traversed  the  ground  gone  over 
only  two  mornings  ago,  he  could  not  help  reflecting 
on  the  extraordinary  events  that  had  happened  since, 
and  the  wonderful  change  that  had  come  over  himself 
in  that  short  space  of  time.  Only  two  days  before— 
though  it  seemed  more  like  two  years — he  had  been 
travelling  this  road  a  free  man,  his  only  mistress  his 
art,  little  dreaming  what  silken  fetters  were  so  soon 
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awaiting  him,  how  soon  he  was  to  he  converted  from 
a  freeman  into  a  slave  :  a  slave  in  the  sweetest  of 
Bondage,  the  most  delightful  of  thraldoms.  And 
who,  thought  he,  would  not  he  a  slave  on  like 
terms  1 

The  lesson,  as  will  he  readily  anticipated,  proved 
the  greatest  of  successes.  If  the  position  of  master 
and  pupil,  when  the  two  are  of  opposite  sexes,  has 
from  the  days  of  Ahelard  and  Helo'ise  onward  shown 
itself  to  he  one  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  tender 
passion,  it  is  equally  true  that  where  love  exists 
between  master  and  pupil  the  most  surprising  results 
in  the  way  of  progress  may  be  looked  for ;  and  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  in  this  case.  The  master  was 
already  consciously  aglow  with  the  sacred  flame.  The 
pupil,  though  as  yet  unconscious  of  what  Avas  going 
forward  within  her,  felt  stirred  to  the  depths  in  a 
strange  way.  A  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness  for 
which  she  could  give  no  account  had  stolen  into  her 
heart ;  and  though  every  now  and  then  the  terrible 
feeling  as  if  some  dire  calamity  were  hanging  over 
her  would  shoot  across  her,  yet  this  came  only  at 
intervals,  and  could  not  quench  the  feeling  of  joy 
which  permeated  her  whole  being. 

They  had  selected  a  shady  spot  in  the  garden  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  sun's  rays  for  the  lesson,  and  sat 
side  by  side  sketching  the  same  view;  for  Sinclair's 
idea  was  that  the  best  way  to  teach  was  for  the  pupil 
to  do  the  same  thing  as  the  master,  marking  well  how 
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the  master  surmounted,  eacli  difficulty,  and  then  to 
the  best  of  his  or  her  ability  doing  the  same.  Sin- 
clair was  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  with  those 
large  dark  eyes  of  hers  continually  upraised  towards 
him  in  perfect  faith  and  trust,  seeking  his  guidance ; 
and  whilst  he  guided  with  tender  care  her  eye  and 
hand  aright,  he  was  himself  inspired  to  paint  with  a 
freedom  and  power  he  had  never  known  himself  to 
possess  before.  Antonia,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  hap- 
pier in  the  work,  and  more  successful  than  she  had 
ever  been  previously  ;  and  the  result  of  the  morning's 
work  was  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to  Mr  Beauchamp, 
who,  as  we  already  know,  had  but  a  slight  opinion 
of  his  daughter's  powers  in  this  direction. 

The  lessons  thus  auspiciously  commenced  went 
steadily  forward,  Antonia's  success  continuing  to  jus- 
tify Sinclair's  original  encouragement  to  her  to  perse- 
vere, whilst  it  fully  satisfied  Mr  Beauchamp.  But  the 
days  were  not  all  given  to  painting.  Mr  Beauchamp 
was  anxious  that  his  guest  should  see  everything  that 
was  beautiful  or  interesting  in  the  island,  and  every 
day  he  planned  some  drive  or  distant  expedition  with 
this  object.  In  all  the  drives  and  expeditions  Anto- 
nia accompanied  them.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
Sinclair  was  continually  in  her  company,  either  alone 
or  with  her  father.  The  more  he  saw  of  her,  the 
deeper  grew  his  devotion.  What  she  felt  for  him  he 
could  hardly  divine,  and  this  doubt  kept  him  ever 
from  speaking  to  her  and  avowing  his  love.    That  he 
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was  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  her,  he  felt  pretty 
sure  ;  but  whether  she  could  care  enough  for  him  to 
give  herself  to  him  to  be  his  wife,  he  doubted,  seeing 
how  deep  was  the  affection  between  herself  and  her 
father,  and  how  bound  up  in  each  other  they  had 
always  been.  He  could  not,  however,  help  hoping 
that  the  bond  of  interest  between  herself  and  him, 
which  seemed  to  be  clay  by  day  growing  stronger, 
might  in  the  end  prove  victorious.  Still  he  did  not- 
dare  to  risk  a  refusal,  to  jeopardise  the  happiness 
which  every  moment  spent  in  her  society  brought  with 
it ;  and  so  things  went  on,  the  days  flying  by  with 
startling  celerity,  until  they  had  come  to  the  eve  of 
Sir  Allen  Brander's  return. 

They  were  now  all  three  sitting  in  the  verandah, 
enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  evening  air.  Dinner 
had  been  finished  some  time,  but  they  had  their  cups 
of  after-dinner  coffee  before  them ;  and  Sinclair  and 
Mr  Beauchamp  were  smoking  their  cigarettes,  reclin- 
ing at  ease  in  their  chairs,  with  a  peaceful  sense  of 
rest  after  the  exertions  of  the  day,  and  leisurely 
watching  the  smoke  as  it  curled  slowly  upwards.  A 
general  silence  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  them,  which 
no  one  appeared  disposed  to  break.  Gradually  the 
stars  began  to  shine,  and  the  moon  slowly  rose  hi  the 
heavens,  casting  her  bright  silvery  beams  upon  the 
landscape  before  them,  and  bringing  out  into  weird 
and  startling  relief  the  form  of  the  great  Dragon-tree 
at  the  end  of  the  terrace. 
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Not  a  word  was  uttered,  and  yet  each  was  con-1 
scions  that  the  thoughts  of  all  had  been  recalled  to 
the  tree  and  its  legend.  Antonia  rose  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  shudder  and  said — 

"  It  is  getting  chilly.     I  think  I  will  go  indoors." 

"  We  will  follow  you  in  a  few  minutes,  Antonia 
rnia,"  said  her  father,  in  the  tenderly  affectionate 
tone  in  which  he  usually  spoke  to  her.  "Sinclair 
and  I  will  only  finish  our  cigarettes,  and  then  we  will 
join  you  in  the  drawing-room.  Let  us  have  some 
music.  I  am  feeling  rather  tired  to-night ;  it  will 
soothe  me." 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  they  found 
it  flooded  with  brilliant  moonlight.  The  only  artifi- 
cial licht  in  the  room  was  that  of  a  small  shaded 
lamp  which  was  standing  on  the  open  grand  piano, 
where  Antonia  was  seated,  awaiting  their  coming, 
and  letting  her  fingers  wander  fitfully  over  the  keys. 
Sinclair  joined  her  at  the  piano,  while  Mr  Beauchamp 
dropped  into  an  arm-chair  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  and  sank  hack  with  his  hands  behind  his  head, 
prepared  to  give  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  listen- 
ing to  the  music. 

"Would  you  mind  playing  the  first  movement  of 
the  Moonlight  Sonata1?"  suggested  Sinclair.  "I 
should  so  much  like  to  hear  it  with  the  actual  moon- 
light streaming  in.  It  would  he  quite  novel  to  have 
that  beautiful  music  with  its  appropriate  setting." 
"  With   pleasure,   if  you  would  like  it,"  Ant* una 
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answered ;  and  she  placed  a  volume  of  Beethoven  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  her.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  care  for 
it.     I  never  weary  of  it,  however  often  I  play  it." 

Then  that  wonderful  mysterious  piece  of  music, 
one  of  the  grand  inspirations  of  the  greatest  of  com- 
posers, a  seeming  embodiment  of  the  soul  of  moon- 
light, floated  solemnly  through  the  room.  Gradually 
as  it  went  on,  Sinclair  found  himself  wrapped  in  a 
waking  dream  in  which  the  moonlight  and  the  music 
became  inextricably  interwoven ;  and  he  could  not 
make  it  clear  to  himself  whether  the  wondrous  light 
of  the  moon  Avhich  was  flooding  the  room  was  evoking 
those  "  linked  notes  of  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  or 
whether  it  was  the  marvellous  music  which  was  filling 
the  room  that  was  also  flooding  it  with  the  beams  of 
silvery  light :  the  music  and  the  moonlight  were  one. 
Long  after  the  last  note  had  died  away,  the  impres- 
sion seemed  to  remain  ;  and  it  was  only  hearing 
Antonia  ask  her  father  what  he  would  like  her  to 
play  next  that  aroused  him  from  his  reverie.  Mr 
Beauchamp  gave  no  answer ;  he  had  apparently 
dozed  off. 

Sinclair  felt  that  this  would  probably  be  his  last 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Antonia  alone,  as  Sir 
Allen  had  telegraphed  that  he  would  arrive  at  Las 
Palmas  the  next  day.  He  determined  therefore  to 
avail  himself  of  it  to  reveal  his  feelings  to  her. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hesitating  tone 
as  he  approached  somewhat  nearer  to  her  seat  at  the 
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piano,  "  that  this  is  probably  my  last  evening  here  1 
Mr  Craigie  told  Mr  Beanchamp  to-day  when  he  was 
in  Las  Palmas  that  he  had  had  a  telegram  from  Sir 
Allen  at  Santa  Cruz,  announcing  that  he  would  reach 
Grand  Canary  to-morrow  morning." 

Anton  i  a  realised  the  fact  that  it  was  his  last  even- 
ing only  too  well.  Indeed  she  had  been  for  some 
time  expecting  each  day  to  be  the  last,  anticipating 
that  he  would  announce  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  detain  him  at  Telde,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  return  to  Las  Palmas  according  to  the  original 
plan.  She  had  not  therefore  been  surprised  to  hear 
from  her  father  that  Sir  Allen  was  expected  the  next 
day.  Something,  however,  had  seemed  hitherto  al- 
ways to  occur  to  put  off  the  day  of  parting ;  and  now 
that  she  knew  the  full  term  which  Sir  Allen's  cruise 
had  afforded  them  had  expired,  she  wondered  whether 
some  further  reprieve  might  not  be  granted,  whether 
something  might  not  again  occur  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  this  delightful  time. 

"I  suppose  you  are  obliged  to  go  back  with  Sir 
Allen,"  she  said. 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  he  replied. 

"  I  shall  miss  my  lessons  very  much,"  she  said, 
letting  her  fingers  wander  distractedly  over  the  key- 
board. 

"Not  more  than  I  shall,"  he  answered  earnestly. 
"  You  little  know  what  they  have  been  to  me,  what 
a  privilege  it  has  been  to  live  in  your  society,  what  a 
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happiness  to  help  you !  Oh,  Antonia,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  in  a  pleading  tone,  and 
calling  her  by  that  sweet  name  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  "  may  I  speak  to  you  1  May  I  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  you  ]  how  unutterably  dear  you  are 
to  me,  and  have  been  ever  since  the  first  day  we  met; 
how  I  have  grown  fonder  and  fonder  of  you  as  I  have 
got  to  know  you  better  and  better  1  You  must  surely 
know,  you  must  feel,  how  deeply  and  tenderly  I  love 
you.  Tell  me,  can  you,  do  you  care  for  me  a  little1?" 
Antonia  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak.  Her 
mind  was  working  rapidly.  A  great  light  had  burst 
in  upon  her  ;  she  saw  now  what  it  was  that  had  been 
filling  her  heart  with  this  unaccountable  feeling  of 
brightness  and  joy  since  she  had  known  Mr  Sinclair, 
and  why  it  was  the  lessons  had  been  such  a  source  of 
endless  pleasure  to  her.  It  was  love  that  had  silently 
grown  up  in  her  heart,  bringing  new  ties,  new  duties; 
and  then  she  remembered  how  she  had  always  deter- 
mined that  she  would  stay  with  her  father  as  long  as 
he  lived — that  she  would  not  desert  him,  and  leave 
him  to  a  solitary  old  age.  Torn  with  these  contend- 
ing emotions,  and  overwhelmed  at  the  sudden  dis- 
covery that  she  was  no  longer  mistress  of  her  heart, 
which  she  would  resolutely  have  steeled  had  she  only 
known  what  was  coming,  she  made  no  answer  till 
she  heard  those  last  words,  "  Do  you  care  for  me  a 
little  1 "  repeated  in  the  tenderest  of  tones  close  to 
her  ear,  and  she  felt  a  supporting  arm  round  her,  and 
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herself  being  gradually  drawn  towards  him.  Then 
she  could  hesitate  no  longer.  She  could  not  speak 
other  than  the  truth. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured  softly,  "  I  love  you." 

His  heart  gave  one  great  bound  of  delight,  he 
gathered  her  to  him,  and  their  lips  met  in  a  long 
deep  kiss. 

"  Oh,  my  beautiful  Antonia  !  and  have  I  won  you  V 
he  presently  exclaimed,  still  holding  the  lovely  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  into  her  eyes  with  the 
most  ardent  devotion.  "  I  never  thought  it  would 
be  possible  that  such  great  happiness  could  be  mine." 

"And  am  I  really  beautiful  to  you1?"  she  said,  in 
her  grave  simple  way.  "  I  am  so  glad.  Ah  !  but 
you  have  made  me  so  happy,  teaching  me  so  much, 
and  making  me  understand  so  many  things  that  I 
had  no  idea  of  before  you  came." 

They  talked  on  for  a  long  time  as  lovers  will, 
recalling  many  a  delightful  incident  of  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  enjoying  unrestrictedly  the  power  of 
expressing  their  whole  thoughts  direct  to  one  an- 
other instead  of  through  the  conventional  medium 
they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  use. 

As  soon  as  her  father  gave  signs  of  awaking, 
Antonia  took  Sinclair  gently  by  the  hand,  and  le. til- 
ing him  up  to  him,  said — 

"Papa  dear,  I  think  Mr  Sinclair  wishes  to  say 
something  to  you." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  any- 
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thing  Mr  Sinclair  may  have  to  say,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Well,  Sinclair,  what  is  it  1 " 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  will  give  me  your 
daughter  to  be  my  wife  1 "  said  Sinclair,  straight- 
forwardly. "  I  have  loved  her  since  the  first  moment 
I  beheld  her  ;  and  the  better,  the  more  I  have  known 
her.  I  am  quite  aware  I  am  not  worthy  of  her,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  man  who  is  ;  and  this  I  am  quite 
sure  of,  I  will  do  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  make 
her  happy." 

Mr  Beauchamp,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  rather 
taken  back,  as  fathers  so  often  are  in  these  cases ; 
but  though  surprised,  he  had  a  real  regard  and  liking 
for  Sinclair,  and  was  not  inclined,  therefore,  to  raise 
any  great  objection  when  he  had  once  ascertained 
that  his  daughter's  affections  were  veritably  engaged. 
He  thought,  however,  on  this  head  it  was  desirable 
to  make  himself  sure. 

.  "And  are  you  quite  certain,  Antonia,"  he  began, 
"that  you  care  enough  for  Mr  Sinclair,  whom  you 
have  known  for  barely  three  weeks,  to  be  his  wife, 
and  desert  your  father  whom  you  have  known  all 
your  life  1 " 

"  Darling  papa  ! "  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms 
lovingly  round  his  neck ;  "  but  I  need  not  leave  you, 
need  1 1  We  can  always  live  with  you.  And  then 
I  shall  always  be  near  you,  as  I  always  meant  to  be." 

"  My  dear  child,  that  would  not  do.  I  should  not 
wish  it,"  said  Mr  Beauchamp,  determinately  repres- 

T.s. — III.  s 
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sing  all  feeling  of  self.  "All  I  wanted  was  to  be 
sure  you  cared  enough  for  Sinclair  to  become  his 
wife.  If  you  do,  that  is  sufficient.  It  will  be  your 
duty,  you  know,  to  live  with  your  husband.  And  I 
shall  not  ask  you  two  to  live  with  me.  I  shall  only 
hope  that  Sinclair  will  not  bury  you  alive  in  England, 
but  will  settle  in  some  country  where  I  can  live — say 
Italy,  for  example.  That  is  the  land  for  artists  ;  and 
I  should  be  happy  there." 

Sinclair,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  quite  ready  to 
accept  any  such  mild  conditions  as  these.  What 
would  he  not  have  agreed  to,  provided  he  might  be 
rewarded  with  Antonia's  hand  1  He  had  anticipated 
all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  here  was  everything 
made  smooth  and  easy  for  him.  Never  had  lover 
been  so  fortunate  !  Thus  he  was  congratulating  him- 
self when,  as  they  were  about  to  separate  for  the 
night,  he  remarked  the  troubled  look  he  knew  so 
well  come  over  Antonia's  face. 

"  What  1 "  he  whispered  tenderly  in  her  car.  "  You 
are  not  thinking  any  more  of  the  Dragon-tree,  are 
you  ?  Surely  Brander  was  right ;  the  sign  was  a  sign 
of  happy,  not  bad  augury  this  time  1 " 

"]STo,  no,  I  am  afraid  not.  I  feel  I  am  too  happy," 
she  said,  looking  anxiously  into  his  face.  "  Ah,  you 
do  not  know  how  precious  you  are  to  me ;  my  happi- 
ness is  too  great  to  last.  Something  must  happen  to 
break  it." 

For  all  answer,  he  drew  her  to  himself  once  more, 
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in  a  long  silent  embrace,  unwilling  to  believe  that 
happiness  such  as  theirs  could  receive  a  shock,  and 
little  imagining  that  in  truth  this  was  the  last  time 
he  would  see  her  again  alive  in  his  arms  ! 


VI. 


The  last  time  he  would  see  her  alive  !  Alas,  yes  ! 
The  fatal  tree  had  spoken  no  vain  word ;  the  threat- 
ened misfortune  which  nunca  falta  (never  fails)  was 
Death  ;  and  Death  was  now  swiftly  approaching  and 
about  to  fall  upon  that  unhappy  household. 

Antonia,  when  she  retired  to  her  room  for  the 
night,  sat  down  by  the  casement  of  her  window, 
through  which  streamed  the  glorious  moonlight,  to 
reflect  on  all  that  had  taken  place  that  evening,  to 
try  to  take  her  happiness  in  her  hands  as  it  were,  and 
examine  it,  and  realise  it  if  possible.  It  had  all  been 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected  ;  her  breast  was  still  in  such 
a  state  of  ferment  and  excitement,  she  felt  it  would 
be  long  before  she  could  sleep.  It  would  be  useless 
to  seek  her  couch  yet.  She  must  try  to  get  calmer 
first,  more  mistress  of  herself.  She  threw  open  the 
casement  and  let  the  fresh  night  air  cool  her  throb- 
bing brow.  How  wonderful  and  beautiful  everything 
was !  How  wonderful  that  he  should  care  for  her 
in  this  deep  ardent  way  !  How  wonderful  to  be  sup- 
ported by  his  strong  arm  !     How  beautiful  the  night 
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was !  Never  had  she  cared  for  the  moonlight  like 
this  before,  or  seen  it  look  so  lovely ! 

"  In  such  a  night, 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage  " — 

she  could  not  help  quoting  gently  to  herself.  And 
then  her  thoughts  flew  to  her  beautiful  dead  mother, 
whom  she  had  so  passionately  loved ;  and  she  won- 
dered if  she  were  looking  down  upon  her  from  above, 
and  were  conscious  of  the  great  happiness  that  had 
come  to  her  daughter.  And  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  yearningly  towards  heaven,  as  though  to  implore 
a  silent  blessing.  And  then  she  thought  of  her  dear 
kind  father,  who  was  letting  her  go  away  from  him  ; 
what  was  to  become  of  him,  left  in  dreary  and  deso- 
late solitude  1  Was  it  not  selfish  of  her  to  leave  him  1 
And  yet,  could  she  give  up  that  new  life  that  had 
opened  so  wondrously  before  her  ?  or  ought  she  to  do 
so,  seeing  that  it  must  after  all  be  the  ordained  life 
for  her,  else  it  would  not  have  come  1 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  hours  thus  flew  by,  until 
she  was  startled  to  find  that  it  was  one  o'clock,  and 
she  had  made  as  yet  no  move  to  leave  the  window. 
She  must  delay  no  longer,  she  felt ;  and  with  a  great 
effort  she  overmastered  her  disinclination,  and  betook 
herself  to  her  couch. 

Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  when  Antonia's 
casement  might  have  been  seen  slowly  to  reopen,  and 
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she  herself  to  appear  at  the  window  in  her  night- 
dress. But  the  closed  eyes  would  have  told  any  one 
who  beheld  her  that  she  was  not  awake.  She  was 
walking  in  her  sleep.  In  her  childhood,  after  an  ill- 
ness, she  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  somnambulism, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  only  been  saved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  nurse  from  precipitating  herself  from  a 
window.  After  that  she  had  for  a  long  time  been 
carefully  watched  at  night;  but  the  attacks  had 
ceased,  and  since  she  had  been  grown-up  she  had  not 
been  troubled  with  them  again.  Probably,  however, 
the  nervous  excitement  attendant  on  the  events  of  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  anxious  state  of  mind  she 
had  been  in  for  the  past  three  weeks  about  her  father, 
had  together  been  too  much  for  her  delicate  organisa- 
tion, and  had  brought  back  the  tendency  which  for 
so  many  years  had  lain  dormant.  She  now  proceeded 
to  climb  on  to  the  window-ledge,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded, she  made  a  step  forwards  as  though  she 
expected  to  tread  firm  ground,  stretching  out  her 
hands  again  as  she  did  so  towards  heaven,  in  the 
way  she  had  done  when  imploring  her  mother's  bless- 
ing. But  the  step  which  she  made  was  into  thin 
air, — the  ground  was  far  down  below  her. 

Some  half-hour  later,  as  her  father  was  throwing 
open  his  window  in  his  customary  manner  to  let  in 
the  early  morning  light  and  air,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  something  white  lying  in  the  gravel-path 
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below.  A  vague  feeling  of  misgiving  seized  him. 
The  light  was  hardly  strong  enough  yet  for  him  to 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  "whiteness ;  but  yet  he  felt 
instinctively  it  was  a  human  form.  "Whose  could  it 
be  1  The  father's  anxious  solicitude  told  him  at  once 
it  was  Antonia.  "Great  God!"  he  thought,  "it 
cannot  be."  In  a  state  of  terrible  agony,  he  called 
aloud  to  her, — no  response.  Again  he  called, — still 
no  response.  In  despair,  he  rushed  up  to  Antonia's 
room.  To  his  knock  there  came  no  answer.  He 
entered — and  took  in  all  at  a  glance.  The  bed  empty, 
the  casement  open,  ami  that  Avhite  form  lying  down 
below !  In  an  instant  the  whole  house  was  alive, 
and  were  quickly  gathered  round  the  fatal  spot  where 
she  lay.  Sinclair,  as  pale  as  she,  took  her  tenderly 
up  in  his  strong  young  arms,  and  bore  her  slowly  up 
to  her  room,  the  rest  dumbly  following.  There  he 
deposited  his  precious  burthen  on  her  maiden  bed. 

"  Oh,  my  love !  my  love !  is  it  thus  we  meet 
again  ? "  he  sobbed,  as  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  the  bed.  "  How  has  this  happened  1  Surely, 
surely,  it  was  some  accident.  Speak  to  me,  dearest ; 
try  to  tell  me  how  it  was.  0  God !  she  does  not 
answer.  Shall  I  never  hear  that  voice  again  ?  Is  it 
possible  she  is  dead — so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good? 
Go,  some  one  for  a  surgeon!"  he  exclaimed  madly, 
turning  to  the  servants.  "  "Why  do  you  stand  idling 
there?     Every  moment  is  precious." 

"My    dear   boy,    I    have    sent  already,"  said   Mr 
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Beauchainp  quietly,  laying  a  fatherly  hand  on  Sin- 
clair's shoulder.  "  But  I  fear  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  Our  darling  is  beyond  human  aid.  "We  must 
help  one  another  to  bear  it  as  best  we  may." 

Antonia  never  opened  her  eyes  again.  She  had 
evidently  passed  painlessly  away.  Indeed,  when 
after  some  hours  the  surgeon,  who  had  had  to  be 
fetched  from  Las  Palmas,  at  length  came,  he  pro- 
nounced that  life  must  have  been  extinct  from  the 
very  first. 

And  so  the  blow  foretold  by  the  Dragon's  blood 
had  fallen,  but  not  in  the  way  Antonia  had  imagined. 
Her  father  had  indeed  been  struck,  but  not  directty. 
His  life  had  been  spared,  hers  taken  —  to  him,  as 
it  seemed,  a  greater  and  far  worse  misfortune.  How 
gladly  would  he  not  have  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
daughter,  if  that  might  have  been.  And  now,  too, 
this  young  man's  life  was  shattered  along  with  his. 
Truly  the  Fates  are  cruel ! 

And  yet,  maybe,  who  knows  but  what,  after  all, 
there  was  kindness  in  that  apparent  cruelty  ]  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  the  Bomans  said  of  old,  "  Those 
whom  the  gods  love  they  let  die  young."  To  the 
father  there  would  at  any  rate  be  the  comfort,  when 
his  time  came  for  leaving  the  world,  that  he  would 
know  no  harm  could  now  befall  his  darling  child. 
And  to  Sinclair  even,  might  not  her  influence  upon 
his  life,  as  a  distant  Beatrice  to  which  he  had  once 
compared  her,  dwelling  on  high  apart  from  all  earthly 
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conditions,  a  lodestar  for  his  life's  ambition,  be  more 
certain  and  more  abiding  than  it  would  have  been  if 
he  had  married  her  1     Who  shall  say  ? 

I  am  a  humble  narrator,  not  a  philosopher.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  read  the  riddles  of  life.  All  I  can 
tell  the  reader  is  that  for  many  a  long  day  after  that 
awful  catastrophe  the  gardener  Jose  might  be  seen 
wandering  about  the  place,  a  bent  old  man,  quite  un- 
able to  attend  to  his  work,  and  murmuring  to  himself 
at  intervals  that  old  verse,  of  the  truth  of  which, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  he  had  seen  two  such 
terrible  examples  : — 

"  Cuando  la  sangre  del  drago  salta, 
Llegar  la  desdicha  nunca  falta." 


THE 

LAST  WORDS  OF  JOSEPH  BARRABLE. 

BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF  'JOHN   HERRING.' 
[MAGA.    October  1884.] 

MY  back  was  broken  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1854.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  that 
made  it  unlawful  for  dogs  to  be  employed  in  drawing 
carts.  If  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  clearly 
before  1854,  you  will  recall  the  fact  that,  previous  to 
that  date,  a  very  fine  strong  breed  of  dogs  was  in  use 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  low  carts.  On  a  market- 
day  you  might  then  have  seen  scores  and  scores  of 
little  people,  like  my  father,  sending  their  vegetable 
produce  into  market  in  small  carts  drawn  by  dogs. 
I  don't  believe  the  dogs  suffered  over-much.  They 
were  kindly  treated.  They  were  a  marvellous  con- 
venience to  poor  folks ;  but,  I  reckon,  laws  are  made 
for  the  oppression  and  extermination  of  poor  folks, 
and  under  the  plea  of  caring  for  dogs,  the  law-makers 
of  this  land  did  what  they  could  to  hurt  us,  who  are 
of  more  value  than  many  dogs.  I  don't  myself  allow 
that  this  same  law  was  of  much  advantage  to  the  dogs. 
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Now  I  am  getting  on  in  years,  and  am  bent 
double.  Moreover,  I  am  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Before  another  week  is  out  I  shall  be  dead  and 
buried.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  choose  to 
listen. 

I'm  not  a  scholar.  I  don't,  I  daresay,  write  very 
good  English ;  and  I  daresay  there  are  as  many  bad 
spellings  in  this  composition  of  mine  as  there  were 
dogs  went  to  market  in  olden  time — that  is,  before 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  broke  my  back  and 
spoiled  my  schooling. 

If  my  style  is  not  very  beautiful,  you'll  please 
to  excuse  it  and  lay  it  all  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 
As  for  the  spelling,  I've  asked  the  schoolmaster  to 
put  that  to  rights  when  I  am  no  more.  The  school- 
master's name  is  Nesbitt — Alexander  Nesbitt — a  very 
respectable,  gentlemanly  man,  I  say,  and  deserves  to 
have  a  better  school  than  that  he  now  rules.  I  have 
told  this  gentleman  to  correct  my  spelling,  but  he  is 
not  to  alter  my  style.  You  see  I  don't  want  him  to 
add  to,  or  take  away  from,  what  is  my  own.  If  he 
was  to  smooth  away  this  ruggedness  and  draw  out 
that  point,  why,  he'd  like  enough  make  the  whole 
tiling  more  artistic  ;  but  it  wouldn't  be  so  truthful  as 
what  I  put  down  right  off  my  own  head  as  it  comes. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  what  I  was  beginning 
to  say  when  the  dogs,  or  the  schoolmaster,  ran  away 
with  me. 

I  was  observing  that   I   am   an  oldish  man,    and 
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have  not  many  days  to  live ;  so  I  don't  mind  saying 
right  out  what  I  think,  and  what  is  the  experience  of 
my  life. 

Now  this  is  what  I  think — that  the  more  efforts 
them  darned  Eadicals  make  to  rectify  abuses,  the 
wusser  evils  they  make.  And  my  experience  is  this 
— preserve  me  from  reformers.  Here  is  an  instance 
in  point. 

Those  good  and  pitiful  gentlemen  that  sit  in  Par- 
liament took  a  deal  of  thought  of  the  dogs.  They 
said  their  poor  feet  were  never  made  to  draw  weights 
— as  if  in  Greenland  they  did  not  draw  sledges  !  So 
they  made  an  Act  against  it.  Now  the  sort  of  dog 
used  before  that  Act  was  made  was  a  big  sort.  You 
may  go  all  through  England  and  you  won't  find  a 
specimen  now.  And  why?  Because  the  Act  that 
forbade  the  use  of  the  dog  for  draught  to  spare  its 
feet  exterminated  the  dog  itself.  Only  poor  folk 
kept  those  dogs  then,  and  poor  folk  can't  afford  to 
keep  dogs  for  Ornament ;  so  they  shot  or  cut  the 
throats  of  their  draught -dogs  all  through  Britain, 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  House,  when  that 
Act  passed — and  so  the  breed  was  lost.  If  you  want 
to  get  dogs  of  that  sort  now,  you  must  go  to  Belgium 
for  them ;  you  will  find  the  dogs  in  the  market-places 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  lying  under  the  carts  in 
which  they  brought  in  the  sweet,  fresh  milk. 

Now,  there's  Mr  Chamberlain — a  very  well-inten- 
tioned young  man,  no  doubt, — I  read  in  my  daily 
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paper  that  he  is  all  hot  upon  the  merchant  shipping. 
He  is  so  tender  about  the  poor  sailors,  that  he  wants 
to  meddle  with  the  ships.  Well,  what  I'm  afraid  of 
is,  that  just  as  the  gentlemen  killed  the  dogs  when 
trying  to  mend  their  condition,  so  Mr  Chamberlain, 
in  caring  for  the  ships,  will  kill  our  shipping, — and 
that  owners  will  transfer  all  their  vessels,  and  sail 
under  foreign  colours.  Then,  won't  Ave  be  in  a  pretty 
pickle  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war ! 

I  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  shall  be  dead  before  the 
week  is  out.  I've  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  but  I 
shall  die  of  reform.  Our  vicar's  wife  is  an  excellent 
woman,  and  because  she  is  a  reformer  of  abuses,  is 
about  to  become  a  murderess.  I  shall  be  her  victim. 
If  you  will  read  on  you  will  hear  how. 

My  father  owned  a  little  land  of  his  own — not 
much,  but  enough  to  get  a  living  from,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Act  of  Parliament.  We  had  a  couple  of 
cows  in  milk,  and  a  bit  of  ground  which  he  worked 
for  broccoli,  carrots,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  so  on,  and 
a  nice  little  penny  he  was  able  to  pick  up  by  the  sale 
of  his  vegetables  in  market.  Act  of  Parliament  has 
done  for  such  little  men,  and  they  are  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  regrator,  who  goes  round  with  a  cart 
and  buys  their  goods  dirt  -  cheap,  and  pockets  the 
profits  himself.  Before  1854  father  used  to  take  his 
vegetables  to  market  himself  every  day,  along  with 
his  milk.  The  dog  Nero, — a  fine  fellow  he  was, — 
used  to  draw  the  cart  hi  which  were  the  milk-cans 
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and  the  vegetables.  Sometimes  father  put  my  little 
sister  in  the  cart  too,  but  he  never  got  in  himself.  I 
remember  quite  well  those  happy  days.  I  was  put 
to  school,  and  was  getting  on  famous.  Father  was 
happy,  he'd  put  away  a  little  money.  Mother  was 
kdled  by  Act  of  Parliament  two  years  before.  That 
came  about  this  way.  We'd  a  flue  in  our  kitchen 
that  was  not  straight ;  it  had  a  kick  in  it,  and  there 
was  no  possible  means  of  cleaning  it,  except  by  firing 
it,  and  that,  you  know,  is  not  lawful.  The  chimney 
went  up  of  a  slant,  then  turned  sharp  round,  and 
then,  which  and  what  way  it  went  afterwards,  I'm 
blessed  if  I  know,  but  it  did  draw  very  well,  and  the 
smoke  went  out  of  it  right  enough.  Now  that  same 
chimney  was  used  every  day,  and  no  mortal  brush 
that  man  might  devise  could  clean  it ;  so  mother 
would  put  a  wisp  of  straw  up,  now  and  then,  to 
blaze  it  out,  and  then  the  flue  was  right  enough  for 
six  months  after.  Well,  the  police  are  mighty  inter- 
fering, and  they  did  interfere  and  caution  mother, 
and  at  last  so  worked  on  her  mind  that  she  was 
afraid  to  fire  the  flue,  and  she  let  it  go  on — one  year, 
two  years — till  at  last  it  fired  itself,  and  that,  of 
course,  when  no  one  was  by  to  help  her.  Well,  the 
fire  came  down  in  masses,  and  mother  tried  to  damp 
it  out  with  salt,  but  instead  of  putting  out  the  fire,  it 
set  her  in  a  blaze.  It  caught  her  petticoats,  and  she 
was  so  fearfully  burnt  that  she  never  came  to  her 
proper  senses,  but  died  in  a  few  hours. 
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Now,  you  see,  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  my 
mother  was  killed  hy  Act  of  Parliament.  She  was 
burnt  by  the  Act  against  firing  chimneys. 

My  little  sister  Jane  was  killed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1853,  when  vaccination  was  made  compul- 
sory. Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  vaccination 
does  not  protect  against  smallpox,  and  I'm  not  one 
to  speak  against  it.  I  only  state  facts.  Well,  in 
1853,  when  the  Act  became  law,  of  course  my  sister 
Jane,  being  but  a  little  child  of  one  year  old,  had  to 
be  vaccinated.  Now,  where  gentlefolks  are  concerned, 
no  doubt  the  doctors  are  particular,  but  they  are  not 
so  particular  with  poor  people ;  and  when  Jane  was 
operated  upon,  the  matter  was  taken  from  an  un- 
healthy child,  and  the  diseases  of  this  child  were 
given  to  Jane,  who,  from  being  a  fine  chubby  baby, 
declined  and  became  covered  with  sores,  and  at  last 
died.  I  daresay,  if  she  hadn't  been  vaccinated,  she 
would  have  been  alive  now  ;  but  father  was  a  mighty 
conscientious  man,  and  because  the  gentlemen  in  Par- 
liament made  a  law  that  children  should  be  vacci- 
nated, he  took  Jane  to  the  doctor,  and  so, — we  lost 
the  dear  darling,  killed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
father  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the  world.  No — not 
alone  ;  we  still  had  Nero. 

How  I  loved  that  great  dog  !  You  ought  to  have 
been  alive  in  1853  to  have  seen  how  good  Nero  was 
to  my  little  sister,  when  she  was  sick  and  dying  by 
Act  of  Parliament.     She  pulled  his  hair  so  hard  that 
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he  was  sometimes  forced  to  growl  from  pain,  but  he 
never  snapped  at  her,  and  when  she  cried  he  fondled 
her,  and  licked  her,  and  played  with  her.  And  when 
Jane  was  dying,  she  had  her  head  laid  on  Nero's 
side,  because  she  fretted  when  away  from  him.  I  do 
believe,  on  my  word  of  honour,  that  the  dog  cried 
when  she  was  dead,  and  he  followed  her  coffin  with 
his  black  tail  hanging  down  behind,  just  like  a  weeper 
on  a  mourner's  hat. 

Then  came  that  cruel  year  1854,  when  Nero  had 
to  die  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Father  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  he  was  mighty  cut 
up  by  that  Act  against  using  dogs  to  draw  carts.  He 
tried  to  sell  Nero,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  him 
in  idleness  ;  but  now  that  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
dogs  was  gone,  no  one  would  buy  him,  so  he  Avas 
forced  to  shoot  him.  His  hand  shook  so,  when  he 
fired,  that  he  only  wounded  Nero,  and  the  dog  died 
looking  at  him  so  pitiful,  and  licking  his  hand. 
Father  was  quite  overcome;  I  heard  him  sob,  and 
say  to  the  poor  dog,  "  Dear  old  Nero  !  I  cannot  help 
it !  Act  o'  Parliament  is  against  you,  as  it  is  against 
me,  and  all  the  poor."  After  that,  father  bought  a 
donkey.  But — law  bless  you  ! — the  price  of  asses 
had  gone  up  quite  awdacious  after  the  dogs  were 
done  away  with,  and  he  had  to  give  three  pounds  for 
an  ass  he  might  have  bought  the  year  before  for 
twenty  shillings. 

I  told  you  that  we  had  a  bit  of  land  of  our  own. 
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It  was  so  :  we  had  one  field  for  hay,  and  one  for  pas- 
ture, and  a  patch  of  garden  ground.  Father  could 
not  put  the  donkey  in  with  the  cows,  for  the  cows 
won't  eat  the  grass  trodden  on  and  cropped  hy  an 
ass  ;  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  put  the  creature 
into  his  hay-field,  or  into  his  garden,  so  lie  turned 
her  out  hy  the  roadside.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
grass  grows  on  the  hedges,  and  he  thought  the  ass 
might  do  well  there.  He  put  hobbles  on  her  feet  so 
that  she  could  not  go  far. 

Will  you  believe  me  !  he  had  infringed  Act  of 
Parliament  again ;  he  was  had  up  before  the  magis- 
trates and  fined,  because  his  ass  was  left  to  stray  on 
the  highroad.  "  Your  worships,"  said  he,  "  I  can't 
put  my  ass  anywhere  else.  What  am  I  to  do?" 
"  If  you  can't  feed  an  ass,  you  must  sell  it,"  was  the 
answer.  So  father  was  forced  to  keep  his  ass  always 
in  the  cowshed,  and  go  out,  or  send  me  out,  to  cut 
the  grass  and  thistles  by  the  roadside  for  the  support 
of  the  donkey. 

"Well,  this  was  right,  as  long  as  the  grass  could  be 
cut ;  but  in  autumn  and  winter  it  is  so  short  that  it 
may  be  browsed  off,  but  not  mown.  Then  the  poor 
creature  was  very  badly  off,  got  thin,  and  little  better 
than  skin  and  bones.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
What  could  father  do? 

One  day  as  he  was  driving  her  into  market  she  fell 
down,  or  turned  sulky  and  sat  down.  Then  the 
police  were   down  on  father,  and  had  him  up  for 
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cruelty  to  animals,  and  lie  was  fined,  with  costs, 
nigh  upon  five  pounds. 

After  that  he  sold  the  ass,  but  she  only  fetched  a 
guinea,  she  was  in  such  poor  condition. 

Then  father  took  me  away  from  school,  and  said 
to  me,  "Joseph,  the  laws  of  the  land  won't  let  me 
keep  a  dog  or  an  ass  to  take  the  milk  to  market,  so 
you  must  take  it." 

That  is  how  my  back  got  so  bent.  I  had  to  carry 
into  market  every  day  what  had  been  taken  by  the 
dog  before  1854,  and  the  ass  in  1855.  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment did  it.  It  took  its  curve  in  1856,  but  it  was 
the  Act  of  17  &  18  Vict,  that  broke  it. 

Father  became  morbid  after  1855,  he  lost  his  cheer- 
fulness, he  would  not  take  a  glass  of  ale  with  a  neigh- 
bour,— not  that  he  was  a  teetotal — that  form  of  folly 
was  not  as  rampant  then  as  now, — but  out  of  dislike 
to  be  with  his  fellows.  He  took  the  notion  into  his 
head  that  every  one  was  against  him — that  the  whole 
world  was  at  enmity  with  him,  and  sought  to  force 
him  out  of  existence.  He  became  penurious.  He 
feared  lest  evil  days  should  fall  on  him,  and  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  passed  to  deprive  him  of 
his  land.  Now  this  was  extraordinary,  for  he  lived 
long  before  the  present  period  in  which  reformers  are 
eager  to  rob  and  turn  out  landed  proprietors. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  because  my  father  was 
penurious,  he  was  put  down  to  be  rich.  Kb  one 
ever  supposes  a  miser  to  be  poor.     I  won't  say  my 

t.s. — III.  T 
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father  was  a  miser ;  but  lie  was  a  saving  man,  and 
folk  said  that  he  cut  off  the  ass  and  saddled  me  out 
of  miserliness.  That  was  not  the  case.  They  said 
that  he  starved  the  ass  out  of  miserliness.  That  also 
was  not  the  case.     I  have  made  that  plain,  I  hope. 

Well,  I  became  sadly  misshapen.  I  was  a  growing 
boy,  and  I  had  long  journeys  to  make  every  day, 
bowed  under  the  burden  of  the  milk-pail  and  the 
vegetables.  My  bones  were  forming  and  not  set  at 
the  time ;  and  because  I  was  overweighted,  my  back- 
bone, that  scholars  call  the  spine,  got  set  wrong,  of  a 
curve.  Acts  of  Parliament  didn't  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  my  spine — you  see  I  was  not  a  dog  or 
an  ass. 

What  followed  will  show  you  that  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment interfere  for  the  protection  of  other  animals 
besides. 

My  father  was  a  kind  man  to  me,  and  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  him.  I  did  not  get  the  educa- 
tion he  had  intended,  but  that  was  not  his  fault : 
some  one  must  carry  the  milk  and  vegetables  to 
market ;  and  as  we  might  keep  neither  a  dog  nor  an 
ass,  and  couldn't  afford  a  pony,  I  had  to  take  them, 
and  I  couldn't  carry  them  and  do  schooling  at  the 
same  time — that  is  self-evident. 

All  my  father's  money  he  put  away  in  an  old  stock- 
ing of  my  mother's.  She,  poor  thing,  would  have  no 
more  use  for  it,  as  she  had  been  destroyed  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;   so  my  father  used  her  stocking   for  a 
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purse,  and  he  put  this  purse  in  a  great  old  spruce 
hutch  in  the  bedroom.  It  was  a  queer  old  hutch, — I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  painted  on  or  drawn  on 
with  a  red-hot  skewer,  but  there  were  figures  repre- 
sented on  it  in  brown,  riding  on  horses  and  hunting. 

The  hutch  was  at  one  end  of  his  bedroom,  at  the 
further  end  from  his  bed.  I  used  to  sleep  with  my 
father.  He  had  a  double-barrelled  pistol  hung  to  a 
nail  above  his  bed's  head,  always  loaded. 

One  night  my  father  awoke  suddenly.  He  heard 
a  sound  in  the  room  underneath  where  an  old  woman 
slept  who  cooked  and  did  the  housework  for  him. 
He  heard  a  faint  cry  and  a  struggle,  and  then  ensued 
silence.  My  father  stole  out  of  bed  and  lit  a  strong 
moderator-lamp  he  had  in  the  room.  There  was  a 
bundle  of  candles  hanging  from  a  crook,  and  I,  who 
was  awake,  saw  him  cut  these  candles  loose  and  light 
them  all  and  stick  them  in  a  row,  with  a  dab  of 
grease  to  hold  them  upright,  on  the  chimneypiece. 
Then  he  quietly  got  into  bed  again  and  took  the 
pistol  in  his  hand. 

Presently  we  heard  steps  ascending  the  stairs.  My 
father  was  very  cool;  he  knelt  up  in  bed,  holding 
the  double-barrelled  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  waiting. 
Then  the  door-latch  was  raised  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
and  in  another  moment  a  man  came  in.  He  stood, 
as  surprised  and  dazzled  by  stepping  all  at  once  into 
the  blaze  of  light.  I  think  there  go  eighteen  candles 
to  a  bundle,  and  all  were  alight  and  flaring,  as  well 
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as  the  moderator-lamp.  Then  my  father  very  com- 
posedly fired  one  barrel,  and  the  man  fell  flat  on  the 
floor.  Instantly  another  man  rushed  in,  and  my 
father  discharged  the  other  barrel,  and  he  fell  upon 
the  first  man. 

My  father  waited  a  moment,  listening,  but  as  he 
heard  no  further  sound,  he  stepped  out  of  bed,  and 
snuffed  the  candles  out,  one  after  another,  with  his 
wetted  finger  and  thumb.  You  will  understand  that 
the  light  of  a  whole  row  of  candles  was  now  useless, 
and  to  continue  burning  them  would  have  been  wicked 
waste.  My  father  was  a  conscientious  man,  so  he 
snuffed  out  all  the  candles  before  he  did  anything  else. 
Then  he  turned  down  the  moderator  -  lamp.  We 
burned  oil,  and  oil  is  expensive ;  it  comes  to  about 
four  shillings  a  gallon  now,  and  then  it  came  to  more. 
He  did  not  turn  the  moderator  out,  but  just  so  as  to 
give  a  soft  and  sufficient  light,  not  a  flare. 

After  that  he  drew  on  his  trousers.  My  father  was 
a  man  of  great  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  he  would  not 
go  down-stairs  into  the  old  woman's  room,  to  see  how 
she  fared,  till  he  was  dressed.  I  distinctly  remember 
how,  on  this  occasion,  one  of  his  braces  got  twisted 
on  his  back  and  annoyed  him,  and  he  had  to  un- 
button it  and  put  it  to  rights  before  he  could  go 
down. 

He  turned  the  burglars  over,  and  found  them  both 
•  lad.  Then  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "It  Avns  well, 
Joe" — my  name  is  Joseph — "that    my   pistol    was 
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double-barrelled,  and  that  the  rascals  were  only  two 
in  number." 

Then  he  went  down-stairs,  and  found  the  house- 
keeper with  a  wad  in  her  mouth  to  prevent  her  from 
screaming,  and  unconscious  ;  but  whether  unconscious 
from  fright,  or  from  having  had  a  knock  over  the 
head,  my  father  and  I  never  knew  right,  nor,  to  my 
thinking,  does  it  much  matter.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  old  woman  Avas  senseless,  and  how  she  was  made 
senseless  was  an  indifferent  matter,  except,  perhaps, 
from  a  professional  or  scientific  point  of  view. 

My  father  pulled  the  plug  out  of  her  mouth, 
emptied  a  pail  of  water  over  her,  and  so  brought  her 
round.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  she  was  alive, 
and  his  house  secured,  he  returned  to  bed,  put  out 
the  moderator-lamp,  and  slept  till  his  usual  hour  for 
rising  in  the  morning. 

You  will  hardly  believe  the  trouble  my  father  got 
into  because  he  did  not  allow  the  burglars  to  carry 
away  the  savings  of  forty-five  years.  He  didn't  con- 
sider that  law  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
wicked,  and  to  provide  sustenance  for  lawyers.  He 
ought  not  to  have  shot  these  burglars,  but  to  have 
warned  them  off  the  premises,  and  allowed  them  to 
shoot  him.  He  was  charged  with  manslaughter,  or, 
as  there  were  two  he  shot,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say 
manslaughter.  He  had  lighted  the  candles  and  the 
moderator-lamp,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  light  to  take 
aim  by — that  showed  premeditation.      Then  he  had 
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gone  about  on  tiptoe  in  his  stocking-soles,  lest  the 
burglars  should  hear  he  was  preparing  for  them. 
There  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  look  of  deliberate 
determination  to  have  their  blood,  which  gave  the 
case  an  ugly  complexion.  You  never  saw  any  one  so 
utterly  astounded  as  was  my  father  when  informed 
that  he  had  made  himself  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  having  killed  the  burglars. 

"  If  I  hadn't  killed  them,  they  would  have  killed 
me,"  he  said. 

"  If  they  had  killed  you  they  would  have  swung 
for  it,"  was  all  the  consolation  he  could  get. 

He  was  allowed  out  on  bail,  but  he  was  bound  to 
be  tried  at  the  next  assizes. 

My  poor  father  was  terribly  cut  up  by  this  affair. 
He  knew  that  it  would  cost  him  a  lot  of  money  to  get 
himself  defended,  and  he  did  not  know  what  would 
become  of  his  savings  if  he  were  sentenced  to  be  locked 
up.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  way,  the  burglars, 
sheltered  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  would 
certainly  enter  his  house  again  and  break  open  the 
spruce  hutch.  What  would  they  care  about  me — a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old  1  or  the  old  housekeeper — a 
woman  of  seventy-four1?  All  father's  savings  would 
be,  so  to  speak,  open  to  competition  among  the 
burglars  of  Great  Britain,  and  Act  of  Parliament 
would  as  good  as  say  to  them,  "  Go  in  and  take  what 
you  can,  only  don't  be  caught.  You  shan't  be  hurt ; 
we'll  protect  your  blessed  persons  from  violence." 
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Some  months  elapsed  before  the  sessions  came  off, 
and  these  months  witnessed  a  great  change  in  the 
appearance  of  my  father.  For  some  time  we  observed 
a  look  of  confounded  surprise  in  his  face,  changing 
gradually  to  despair.  He  became  uneasy,  pale,  thin. 
He  took  to  watching  his  housekeeper  with  suspicious 
eye. 

One  day  he  went  to  her  in  the  back-kitchen,  where 
she  was  peeling  potatoes,  and  after  standing  looking 
at  her  with  dark  eyes  that  went  through  her  like 
bullets,  but  without  saying  anything,  till  in  her 
nervousness  she  had  cut  her  finger,  he  said — "You 
have  been  several  years  with  me,  Rebecca." 

"Four  years  come  next  Michaelmas." 

"  And  my  mother  and  yours  were  sisters,  so  that 
we  are  a  sort  of  relation." 

"  Yes,  first  cousins,"  answered  the  old  woman, 
raising  her  head.     She  was  proud  of  the  connection. 

"  I  have  not  forgetten  you  in  my  will,  Becky." 

"  Lord,  I'm  older  far  than  you  ;  and  am  like  to  die 
many  years  before  you !  You  are  sixty,  and  I  am 
seventy-four ;  you  are  stout  and  strong,  and  I  am 
weak  and  ailing." 

"That  is  what  makes  me  believe  you  will  outlive 
me,  dear  Becky,"  said  my  father.  "A  creaky  gate 
lasts  long,  and  a  lanky  old  cart-horse  outlasts  a  full- 
blood  hunter." 

"  But  what  are  you  driving  at  1  "  asked  the  old 
woman,  leaving  her  potato-paring  and  staring  at  him. 
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"  Have  patience,  and  you  shall  hear.  First  of  all, 
tell  me,  what  is  this  cock-and-bull  story  about  our 
house  being  haunted,  that  has  reached  Joseph's 
ears  ? " 

The  old  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I  give 
no  heed  to  what  folks  say,"  she  answered. 

"  But  I  particularly  desire  to  know,"  he  urged. 

"  Well,  I've  heard  it  said  that  since  you  shot  the 
burglars  the  dead  men  have  walked,  and  there  are 
folks  say  that  they've  seen  a  dark  figure  about  the 
house  and  garden  and  road." 

"  One  or  two  1 " 

"One,  so  folks  say." 

"  But  I  shot  two  men." 

•'Well,  what  of  that?  One  walks  and  t'other  lies 
abed  ;  or  perhaps  they  take  it  in  turn  to  walk." 

My  father  was  silent.  I  was  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  there  was  a  warp  in  the  boards,  so  I  could 
see  and  hear  all  that  went  on  unperceived.  I  saw 
him  bite  his  nails,  and  look  furtively  at  Bebecca. 

"  Becky,"  he  said,  "  it  often  happens  that  those 
who  are  old  acquaintances  or  relations  play  practical 
jokes  on  one  another,  out  of  fun,  you  understand, — 
only  out  of  fun,  and  without  any  malicious  intent. 
Such  little  jokes  may  be  harmless,  and  I  am  no  mar- 
plot. But  when  these  jokes  are  repeated  continuously, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them,  then  one  is 
provoked  to  lose  one's  temper,  and  remonstrate,  and 
say,  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast." 
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"  Quite  so,"  answered  the  old  woman.  "  But  who 
has  heen  playing  practical  jokes  here  1 " 

"  There — there  !  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Becky. 
I  know  it  was  well  meant,  but — we  have  had  enough 
of  it." 

"  Enough  of  what  t  " 

"  To  put  it  mildly — playing  the  ghost." 

Playing   the   ghost  ! "    echoed   the  housekeeper. 
Do  you  suspect  me  of  having  had  a  hand  in  pranks 
like  that  1 " 

"  "Who  else  can  have  done  it  1  I  do  not  "believe  in 
spirits." 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  woman ;  "  folks  have 
invented  the  whole  tale.  They  are  frightened  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  the  men,  and  so  they  imagine 
they  have  seen  a  ghost  at  your  window  and  creeping- 
down  the  roof  of  the  back-kitchen,  and  walking  across 
the  garden." 

"  It  is  not  imagination,"  said  my  father,  testily ; 
"it  is  fact.  You,  Becky,  you  have  been  scaring  the 
people." 

"  What  next !  "  exclaimed  Bebecca,  angrily.  "  You 
charge  me  with  personating  a  ghost  to-day,  and  you'll 
charge  me  with  robbing  you  to-morrow." 

"  I  do  ! — I  charge  you  with  it  now." 

Bebecca  started  back,  and  stared  at  him  with 
amazement. 

"Barrable,"  she  said,  "  you  have  lost  your  senses!" 

"  No,  I  have  not.     I  know  what  happens.     I  know 
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who  goes  every  night  to  my  pocket,  takes  the  key 
from  it,  and  opens  the  spruce  hutch." 

"  The  key  ! — the  spruce  hutch  ! " 

"  Yes  :  let  alone  the  indecency  of  your  entering 
my  room  at  night,  the  matter  is  hecome  more  than 
a  joke  when  every  night  some  more  of  my  money 
goes." 

"  So  you  charge  me  with  robhery  ! " 

"  I  charge  you  with  playing  a  trick  on  me.  You 
make  my  tea,  and  what  you  put  into  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  awake  I  cannot  keep ;  and  so  sure  as 
morning  comes,  I  find  the  spruce  hutch  has  been 
opened,  and  something  has  been  taken  from  it." 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry. 

"  This  is  too  cruel,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  at  my  age,  I 
might  be  spared  this.  It  is  wicked  of  you  to  charge 
me  with  such  a  crime — me  a  lone  old  woman,  and 
your  own  cousin." 

"  But  it  is  true.  Every  night  am  I  robbed.  Why, 
if  this  goes  on  much  longer,  I  shall  have  nothing  left. 
I  tell  you  I  am  being  plundered  of  all  my  savings. 
They  are  not  much,  but  they  are  my  all ;  and  now — 
will  you  not  allow  that  I  have  occasion  to  be  angry  1 
— the  title-deeds  of  my  land  are  gone.  They  went 
last  night.     Becky,  where  are  they  1 " 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  alive  I  know  nothing  about  this. 
Keep  a  better  watch  yourself.  Lock  me  into  my 
room,  if  you  will  Lock  in  the  boy  ;  it  is  more  like 
he  would  play  the  prank  than  I." 
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"  The  boy  !  Joe  ! — no,  he  would  not  do  it.  Boys 
sleep  sound  as  tops  of  a  night.  But  I  will  lock 
you  both  into  your  rooms.  If  it  be  neither  of  you, 
then  it  is  the  work  of  burglars.  Bless  you  !  they 
don't  mind  going  anywhere  under  the  protection  of 
the  law." 

That  night  I  was  put  to  sleep  in  another  room,  and 
the  key  was  turned  in  my  door  to  keep  me  in.  I 
heard  my  father  go  down-stairs  and  lock  Bebecca  into 
her  chamber.  I  remember  trying  very  hard  to  keep 
awake ;  but  I  was  hard  worked  during  the  day,  and 
so  exhausted  in  the  evening,  that  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  my  eyes  open. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  despair  in  my  father's  face 
next  morning.  He  came  down,  let  Bebecca  out  of 
her  apartment,  and  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Becky, 
everything  is  gone  !  Last  night  I  was  robbed  of  all 
that  remained — all  to  the  last  coin  !  " 

"  This  is  amazing  !  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  But, 
Barrable,  how  can  it  be  1  You  have  shown  yourself 
able  to  defend  your  property.  You  shot  tAvo  men 
who  dared  to  enter  your  bedroom,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  how  another  would  dare  to  enter  after 
that." 

"  ]Nb  one  breaks  into  my  house,"  he  said  ;  "  and  no 
one  has  broken  in  since  I  shot  those  men  ;  and  yet  I 
am  robbed.  Every  night  have  I  been  losing  some- 
thing— my  money,  my  title  -  deeds,  everything  is 
gone  !  " 
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"At  all  events,  you  cannot  suppose  that  1  am  the 
thief,"  said  Eebecca. 

"  ~No,  you  are  not.  I  thought  so  at  first ;  but  I 
did  you  an  injustice.     I  know  it  now." 

"Was  it  the  boy?" 

"  iSTo  ;  the  boy  was  locked  into  his  room.  He  did 
not  stir  from  it." 

"  Then  who  can  have  done  it  1  Have  you  no  sus- 
picion 1 " 

"  I  know  perfectly  who  did  it." 

"  You  do  !     Then  have  him  arrested  at  once." 

"  That  won't  help." 

"  You  may  recover  the  money." 

"  l$o,  I  cannot." 

"  But  how  does  he  get  into  your  room  unperceived, 
and  escape  from  it  without  your  firing  at  him  1 " 

"  I  know  well  enough  how  he  gets  in.  I  know 
everything  about  him,  except  where  he  puts  the 
money." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Myself."  ' 

"  Yourself  !"     Silence  ensued. 

"  Xone  but  myself,"  said  my  father,  in  a  depressed 
tone. 

"  You're  poking  fun  at  me,"  said  Rebecca,  reproach- 
fully. But  when  she  looked  into  his  despairing  face, 
saw  his  twitching  mouth  and  livid  cheek,  she  saw 
that  he  was  in  deadly  earnest,  and  feared  he  had  lost 
his  senses. 
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"  I  have  burgled  my  own  self,"  said  my  father. 
"  I  know  that  when  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  walk  in 
my  sleep ;  hut  I  have  not  done  so  for  thirty  years  and 
more.  Now  that  old  habit  has  come  on  me  again.  I 
have  been  troubled  in  mind  to  know  what  would  be- 
come of  my  savings,  supposing  I  got  locked  up  for 
having  protected  them  from  robbers,  and  so  my  mind 
could  not  rest ;  and  in  the  night,  when  asleep,  I  have 
carried  away  all  my  valuables  and  hidden  them.  I 
have  suspected  it  for  some  little  while  ;  but  I  hoped 
that  you  had  been  playing  me  a  trick.  I  hoped — but 
I  hardly  believed" 

"  Did  you  take  no  precautions  ?  I  have  heard  that 
a  washing-tray,  full  of  cold  water,  put  beside  a  bed, 
is  a  good  thing  against  sleep-walking.  You  get  out, 
and  put  your  foot  into  the  water,  and  that  wakes 
you." 

"  I  tried  that.  Do  you  remember  taking  up  the 
tray  and  cold  water  to  my  room  last  Wednesday] 
It  was  of  no  avail." 

"  Then  sometimes  sleep-walkers  are  tied  to  the 
bed-post." 

"  I  tried  that.  I  tied  both  my  legs  to  the  posts  at 
the  bottom,  and  one  hand  to  the  left  post.  It  was 
no  good." 

"  I  believe  a  sleeping-draught  is  sometimes  given." 

"  I  tried  that.  I  took  opium  ;  but  with  the  same 
result," 

Eebecca  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
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After  some  consideration  she  said,  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  to  he  done  hut  for  me  to  sit  up 
and  watch  you,  and  see  where  you  hide  the  money 
and  other  valuables." 

"  Too  late  for  that ! "  exclaimed  my  father,  in  an 
accent  of  despair.  "  Last  night  I  put  away  every- 
thing that  remained ;  so  that  now  my  mind — that  is, 
my  sleeping  mind — will  he  at  ease." 

"  How  much  have  you  lost  1"  asked  Bebecca. 

"  One  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,"  answered  my 
father.  "  Together  with  a  silver  watch,  half-a-dozen 
silver  tea-spoons,  sugar-tongs,  my  title-deeds,  and  my 
wife's  gold  wedding-ring  and  silver  thimble." 

"  But  surely,  Barrable,  you  had  more  than  that  1 " 

"  Yes — a  hundred  pounds  more ;  that,  however,  I 
paid  down  when  let  out  on  bail,  and  two  others  stood 
surety  for  me  at  fifty  pounds  each.  The  hundred 
pound  was  mine." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  have  that  back  1  " 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  returned  when  I  go  up  for  my 
trial  at  the  assize ;  then,  to  be  sure,  I  shall  have  that 
hundred  pound  on  my  mind." 

"  Well,  and  I  reckon  you'll  be  sleep-walking  again, 
and  trying  to  hide  that  away." 

"  No,  there  is  the  misfortune ;  for  then  I  shall  be 
locked  up  or  transported.  The  hundred  pound  may 
be  returned  to  the  spruce  hutch,  but  I  shall  not  be  in 
a  position  to  take  precautions  for  its  safety." 

"  Then  we  must  wait  till  you  are  out  again." 
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"  When  will  that  be  1 " 

"  They  surely  will  not  detain  you  long." 

My  father  shook  his  head.  "  The  candles  were 
eighteen  to  the  pound,  Becky,  and  it  looked  like  de- 
liberation lighting  all  eighteen  as  well  as  the  modera- 
tor, so  as  to  have  a  good  view  of  my  game.  If  there 
had  been  only  sixteen  to  the  pound,  it  might  not 
have  been  so  serious." 

"  Look  here,  Barrable,"  said  the  old  woman  :  "  I've 
saved  a  matter  of  sixteen  pounds  ;  I  will  give  them 
to  you.  You  lock  them  up  in  the  hutch,  and  see 
what  will  follow." 

My  father  accepted  her  offer  gratefully,  and  Be- 
becca  sat  up  all  night  at  the  door,  which  was  left 
ajar,  watching  him.  Nothing  came  of  this.  He  was 
dispirited  next  morning. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Becky,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  kindly 
meant ;  but  I  can't  work  my  mind  into  excitement 
and  alarm  over  your  sixteen  pounds.  I  seem  to  know 
it  is  yours  and  not  mine,  and  so  sleep  easy  with  it 
in  my  hutch." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  your  defence  % " 
asked  Bebecca.  "  I  suppose  you've  secured  a  law- 
yer?" 

"  No,  Becky,  I'm  not  going  to.  If  I  engage  a 
solicitor,  then  he  secures  a  barrister  for  me.  They 
know  that  there  is  at  least  my  hundred  pounds  paid 
in  bail,  and  they  will  consume  the  whole  of  that  over 
my  defence." 
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"  Well,  suppose  they  do,  you  may  be  got  off." 

"  Ah,  but  if  they  do  get  me  off,  and  I've  lost  that 
hundred  pounds  over  them,  how  am  I  to  recover  the 
hundred  and  fourteen,  the  watch,  spoons,  sugar-tongs, 
thimble,  and  ring  1  I  must  have  that  hundred  pounds 
on  my  mind,  or  I  shall  never  get  the  rest  back." 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  Eebecca  saw  no  way  out 
of  it. 

"  Xo,  Becky,"  said  my  father,  "  I  will  chance  it. 
I  will  engage  no  legal  assistance;  I  will  take  my 
punishment,  and  when  I  come  out,  I  shall  have  that 
hundred  pound  weighing  on  my  mind,  all  solid  and 
untouched  ;  then,  sure  as  eggs,  I  shall  be  trying  in 
my  sleep  to  hide  it,  and  you  must  watch  and  discover 
what  the  hiding-place  is  in  which  I  secrete  my  valu- 
ables during  sleep.  So,  and  so  only,  shall  I  be  able 
to  recover  all  my  property." 

My  father  got  seven  years  for  shooting  the  burglars 
— three  and  a  half  apiece. 

"  Thanky,  my  lord,"  said  lie,  when  he  received 
sentence.  "Next  time,  I'll  let  the  burglars  shoot 
me, — it'll  be  less  inconvenient  in  the  end." 

Now  we  received  the  bail-money  back.  My  father 
enjoined  me  and  Rebecca  not  to  touch  it,  but  keep  it 
safe  for  the  seven  years  till  he  came  out,  when  it 
might  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteen,  silver  watch,  spoons,  thimble,  sugar-t"iigs, 
gold   ring,   and   parchment  deeds. 

"There's  one  moral  warning  you  may  learn  from 
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my  case,"  said  father,  when  I  said  good-bye  to  him 
and  kissed  him ;  "  take  that  to  heart,  my  son,  and 
act  on  it.  The  warning  is  this  :  Never  overdo  any 
good  thing.  If  I'd  had  dips  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
to  the  pound  instead  of  eighteen,  I  mightn't  have 
been  come  down  on  so  owdacious.  In  the  first  place, 
it  wouldn't  have  looked  so  bad  and  so  like  premedita- 
tion lighting  twelve  instead  of  eighteen  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  not  being  such  a  blaze  of  light,  I 
might  have  only  winged  my  birds,  not  have  deaded 
'em.  There  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  everything 
that  befalls  us,"  continued  my  father.  "  If  you  only 
listen  for  it  you  will  find  a  wise  lesson  read  us  by 
every  calamity.  There  are  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything.  Bless  you,  my  boy  ! "  so  he  con- 
cluded, as  I  was  being  drawn  away  backwards  by  the 
warders.  He  waved  his  hand  to  me  as  we  parted  for 
seven  years,  and  his  last  words  were, — "  Joe  !  never 
you  light  eighteen  tallow  dips  when  sixteen  will 
suffice." 

After  my  father  was  taken  from  us,  Eebecca  and  I 
had  a  hard  time  of  it.  I  was  young  and  she  was  old, 
and  we  were  both  overstrained  with  work.  Neigh- 
bours turned  their  sheep  and  cows  into  our  meadows 
of  a  night,  and  our  grass  and  hay  were  eaten  or 
spoiled.  We  could  get  no  redress  without  going  to 
law,  and  that  would  cost  a  deal  of  money.  Law  was 
made  not  for  the  redressing  of  wrongs,  but  for  the 
providing  of  a  living  for  lawyers.     It  is  much  better 

T.s. — III.  u 
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to  suffer  a  wrong  than  to  try  to  get  redress,  for  the 
getting  redress  nigh  upon  ruins  one.  That  is  the 
way  in  England.  I'm  not  a  reformer  ;  if  I  were,  I'd 
go  in  for  cheap  justice,  which  you  can't  get  now. 
Justice  is  sold  as  truly  now  as  it  was  in  days  when 
judges  were  hribed.  You  must  be  Avell  off  to  get 
justice  done  you,  and  when  it  is  done  you,  it  has  cost 
you  a  precious  lot  of  money.  But,  I  reckon,  we  are 
not  like  to  have  cheap  justice  out  of  a  Parliament 
that  is  made  up  half  of  lawyers. 

However,  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

My  hack  got  more  bent,  and  Rebecca  more  decrepit, 
I  always  kept  my  father's  parting  maxim  at  heart, 
and  I  never  overdid  anything.  I  never  ate  three 
pieces  of  bread  when  I  could  do  with  two ;  I  never 
used  a  pocketdiandkerchief  when  I  found  I  could 
manage  with  fingers;  and  I  gave  up  buying  soap 
when  L  considered  it  was  a  luxury.  I  always  bought 
dips  at  eighteen  to  the  pound,  because  I  thought  they 
must  be  cheaper  than  dips  at  twelve  to  the  pound — 
but  you  may  be  sure  I  never  lighted  them  all  at  once. 
No ;  I  never  had  more  than  one  burning  at  a  time ; 
and  when  I  wanted  the  candle  in  my  room,  Rebecca 
had  to  do  without  it  in  the  kitchen ;  and  when  she 
required  it  in  the  kitchen,  then  I  sat  in  the  dark  in 
my  room. 

Folks  used  to  call  me  the  young  miser.  But  I 
doubt  if  I  were  a  miser.  A  miser  must  save  some- 
thing,  and  1  had  nothing  but  the  hundred  pounds, 
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which  I  might  not  touch.  I  was  wretchedly  poor, 
and  I  cut  and  scrimped  because  I  would  not  run  into 
debt,  not  because  I  liked  cutting  and  scrimping.  I 
was  getting  more  dry  and  rough  and  twisted  every 
day.  Folks  took  advantage  of  my  poverty  and  youth 
and  helplessness,  and  made  free,  as  I  said,  with  our 
grass  and  hay,  and  cleared  our  garden,  and  carried  off 
our  wood.  What  could  I  do  to  protect  myself? 
Nothing.  Law  is  made  for  the  lawyers,  not  for  the 
wronged. 

Then  I  was  sick  at  times,  because  of  my  back ; 
and  at  times  Becky  was  sick,  because  of  her  age. 
Many  a  moment  of  temptation  came  over  me  to 
touch  father's  hundred  pounds,  but  I  had  passed 
my  word  to  him  not  to  meddle  with  it,  and  through 
all  our  privation  I  kept  it  intact. 

I  can't  say  that  I  longed  greedily  for  the  recovery 
of  the  silver  sugar-tongs,  for  I  found  that  fingers  did 
as  well  as  tongs,  and,  after  a  while,  that  sugar  was  a 
superfluity.  I  did  what  I  could  to  cut  off  needless 
expense.  I  saved  6s.  6d.  a-year  in  the  following 
manner.  I  state  it  as  an  instance.  Now  I  ask  any 
•  candid  man,  what  is  the  good  of  a  shirt1?  No  one 
sees  it  without  peering  up  the  sleeves  or  down  under 
the  collar  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  and  it  ain't  gentle- 
manly to  do  that.  Well,  one  can't  well  do  without 
one  new  shirt  per  annum,  and  that  costs  at  the  least 
6s.  ;  then,  if  you  have  it  washed  once  in  two  months, 
that  comes  to  6d.  for  the  washing.     Now,  if  twelve 
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dips  will  do  instead  of  eighteen,  so  coat  and  waist- 
coat will  do  instead  of  coat  and  waistcoat  and  shirt. 
That  is  a  sum  in  rule  of  three,  I  reckon. 

Before  the  seven  years  were  out,  poor  Eehecca  died. 
I  will  cut  a  long  story  short.     I  won't  harrow  your 
feelings  with  an  account  of  what  Ave  suffered,  she  and 
I,  after  my  father's  loss.     The  parish  would  do  nothing 
to  help,  when  Eehecca  was  ill,  because  the  Board  said 
we   had   the   hundred  pounds  to  fall  back  on.     ISTo 
doctor  attended   her,   and    she   could  not  have  the 
nourishing  food  she  needed.     If  she  were  made  out 
to  be  a  pauper,  she  might  be  sent  into  the  workhouse  ; 
but  she  said  she  would  rather  starve  and  die  in  the 
old  place  than  go  there.     So  she  did  starve  and  die 
there  as  she  wished,   and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
approved.     You  see  the  law  is  made  to  extinguish 
self-respect  in   the    poor.      Now    old    Becky  hadn't 
much  of  her  own.     She  never  had  good  looks.     She 
had  long  lost  youth,  she  had  lost  all  her  teeth,  she 
had  lost  her  hearing  and  her  sight ;  but  she  had  kept 
her  self-respect,  and  so  the  Board  of  Guardians  would 
«lo  nothing  for  her.     If  she'd  been  a  scandalous  liver, 
they'd  maybe  have  considered  her  case,  and  sent  the 
doctor  to  attend  her,  and  allowed  her  half-a-crown 
a-week  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  medicine ; 
but  as  she  was  a  decent  old  woman  with  a  little  pride 
in  her,  the  Board  let  her  die  her  own  way. 

I've  heard  my  father  say  that  he  could  remember 
when  the  old  poor  lived  free  of  rent  in  the  poorhouses 
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in  every  parish,  and  were  supported  out  of  the  parish 
rates.  There  were  no  paid  officials  then.  The  old 
folk  lived  and  died  among  their  own  people,  Every- 
one in  the  parish  knew  theni,  and  the  farmers  were 
kind  to  them,  and  gave  them  milk  and  butter,  and 
when  any  one  killed  a  pig,  he  sent  some  hog's  pud- 
dings or  chitterlings.  Then  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  the  Embittering  of  the  Last  Days  of 
the  Poor.  I  don't  think  that  was  what  the  Act  was 
called  officially,  but  that  is  what  the  Act  aimed  at. 
The  old  folk  were  now  taken  away  from  the  poor- 
houses  in  the  parishes  where  they  had  lived,  and 
were  put  in  prison  like  dwellings  called  unions,  or 
workhouses ;  husbands  were  separated  from  their 
wives,  and  parents  from  their  children.  They  were 
put  in  a  sort  of  convict  uniform,  and  were  treated  for 
all  the  world  like  prisoners.  The  parishes  have  to 
pay  about  five  times  as  many  rates  as  before,  to  keep 
up  these  great  convict  establishments,  with  their 
masters,  and  nurses,  and  warders,  and  their  gas  bills 
and  water  bills — and  the  Lord  knows  what ! 

Now  I  would  not  say  a  word  against  all  this  heavy 
expenditure  if  it  did  good ;  but  it  does  not :  it  does 
an  infinity  of  evil ;  it  degrades  and  demoralises  the 
poor.  It  takes  the  crown  from  the  head  of  old  age ; 
and  as  for  the  young — the  parish  orphans  brought  up 
in  the  unions  !  —  the  less  you  know  of  them  the 
better.  In  old  days  the  parish  orphans  were  'pren- 
ticed  out  to  the  farmers,  and  grew  up  to  be  good  ser- 
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vants,  and  to  love  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
regard  the  house  as  their  home.  I've  known  scores 
who  had  been  thus  reared,  and  there  are  not  better 
workwomen  and  workmen  to  be  found  anywhere  ; 
but  the  parish  orphans  reared  in  workhouses  turn  out 
all  of  them  bad — bad  in  every  way.  The  union  is  a 
nursery  of  vice  supported  by  the  parish  rates. 

But — there  !  I'm  wandering  from  my  point  again. 
You  wTill  excuse  me.  My  heart  has  been  turned 
bitter  within  me  by  the  wrongs  I  have  endured,  and 
that  I  have  seen  inflicted  on  the  poor  by  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

When  my  father  returned,  he  was  so  old  and 
changed.  Seven  years  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
life  for  defending  his  own  property.  He  left  his 
little  estate  of  two  small  fields  and  a  garden  in  go<  id 
order,  he  returned  to  it  to  find  it  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin.  I  worked  hard  ;  but,  with  my  bent  back,  I 
could  not  do  what  was  needed,  and  the  law  of  the 
land  was  against  my  getting  on. 

Well,  father,  when  he  came  home,  looked  about 
him.  He  did  not  say  much,  but  he  sighed  deeply. 
He  seemed  like  one  who  had  had  the  heart  taken  out 
of  him.  He  asked  if  the  hundred  pound  was  safe ; 
and  when  I  told  him  it  was,  and  showed  it  him,  then 
he  said  that  he  trusted  with  that  he  might  put 
the  house  in  repairs,  and  buy  a  couple  of  cows, 
and  we  might  get  along.  He  advised  me  to  marry, 
so  as  to  have  a  woman  to  make  the  butter,  and  cook, 
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and  mind  the  house ;  and  I  said  I  would  do  so  :  we 
would  share  the  setting  up  of  an  establishment ;  if 
he  would  see  to  the  cows,  I'd  see  to  a  wife.  Pigs 
we'd  buy  together — we  were  both  judges  of  them ; 
and  as  for  fowls,  my  idea  was  half  Dorking  and  half 
Brahma. 

The  old  man  began  to  pick  up  a  bit  at  the  pro- 
spect. I'd  been  living  in  a  ramshackle  sort  of  a  way 
since  Becky  died,  and  I  thought  that  some  self-cured 
bacon,  and  a  wife  to  cure  and  then  fry  it,  wouldn't  be 
amiss.      It  would  give  a  zest  to  existence. 

"You'll  have  to  be  particular  about  the  breed, 
Joe,"  said  my  father,  "when  you  go  after  a  wife. 
Ducks  want  water,  and  women  want  amusement. 
But  Aylesbury  ducks  will  thrive  without  water,  and 
I've  no  doubt  you'll  find  there's  a  breed  of  women 
that'll  live  and  thrive  without  amusement." 

"We'll  have  no  amusement  here,  father,"  said  I ; 
"  there'll  be  no  time  for  it — work,  work,  work ! 
What  with  the  cows  and  the  pigs,  and  the  wife  and 
the  poultry,  I  reckon  there'll  be  plenty  to  do,  and  the 
day  won't  be  long  enough  to  do  it  in." 

One  or  two  mornings  after  that  father  came  down 
looking  very  grave. 

"  Joe,"  said  he,  "  it  has  begun  to  go  like  the  rest." 

"  What  has,  father  ?  " 

"The  money.  There  is  only  seventy-five  pound 
ten  in  the  box  this  morning." 

"  I'll  sit  up  to-night  and  watch  you,  father." 
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"Do  so,  my  boy,  and  find  out  where  I  hide  it." 

I  did  ;  hut,  out  of  economy,  I  did  not  light  a 
candle,   but  sat  in  the  dark,  and  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  my  father  said — "Joe,  I  burgled 
myself  again  in  the  night ;  there  is  now  only  fifty 
pound  left.     Did  you  see  what  I  did  with  it1?" 

I  was  sorry  to  confess  that  I  had  fallen  asleep. 
Next*  night  I  sat  up  again,  and  this  time  I  afforded 
myself  a  candle,  and  kept  myself  awake  watching  the 
waste  of  tallow,  and  snuffing  the  wick. 

Well,  about  two  in  the  morning  I  fancy,  I  heard  a 
noise  in  father's  room ;  so  I  jumped  up,  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  in,  only  just  in  time  to  see  him  go 
out  at  the  window.  I  hurried  down-stairs,  but  by 
the  time  I  had  got  the  door  unbarred  and  was  out,  he 
had  disappeared,  and  whither  he  had  gone  I  could 
not  guess. 

"Joe,"  said  he  next  day,  "I  burgled  myself  again. 
There's  twenty  pound  gone." 

"  I  know  it,  father,"  I  replied.  "  1  saw  you  do  it ; 
but  where  you  put  it  to  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

The  following  night  I  kept  watch  in  the  garden. 
In  the  depth  of  the  night  I  saw  him  open  his 
window,  drop  from  it  on  to  the  roof  of  the  back- 
kitchen,  leap  down,  and  before  I  knew  what  to  do, 
he  was  out  of  the  garden,  and  away  down  the  road. 
I  tried  to  follow,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  my 
father  went  so  fast,  that  I  lost  him. 

"  Burgled    again,    Joe,"    said    he    next    morning ; 
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"  another  twenty  pounds  gone ;  now  there  are  but 
ten  left.  This  has  got  to  an  awfully  serious  pass. 
Unless  you  can  follow  me  next  night,  we  shall 
have  lost  everything  past  recovery." 

We  sat  opposite  each  other,   thinking. 

"  The  nights  are  so  dark,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  know  that,"  said  my  father.  "  But  the 
money  will  all  be  gone  before  we  get  a  new  moon." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  must  be  done,  father,"  said  I. 
"I  see  no  other  Avay  to  manage  it.  I'm  sorry  to 
suggest  it,  because  it  mayn't  be  pleasant." 

"What  is  it,  Joe?" 

"  Why,  father,  I've  got  a  pot  of  phosphorus  rat- 
paste,  and  I  think  if  you  were  to  pomatum  your  head 
■with  it  before  retiring  to  rest,  I  should  be  able  to 
follow  you  anywhere  in  the  dark  after  that." 

"Why  not1?"  inquired  my  father.  "It  mayn't 
smell  very  nice,  but  what  of  that  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  refer  to  that,"  said  I ;  "but  there'll 
have  to  be  the  washing  it  off  again,  and  I  thought 
you'd  shrink  from  the  idea  of  that." 

"  No,"  said  my  father,  heroically.  "  I  got  washed 
at  times  in  the  prison.  My  head  was  washed  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  say,  and  though  I  lodged  a  protest 
with  the  governor.  Once  in  the  way,  now  I  am  free, 
I  shan't  mind  it.  Joe,  I'll  do  more  than  pomatum 
my  head  with  phosphorus, — I'll  pomatum  my  legs  as 
well,  then  you  can't  miss  me." 

That  night  I  remained  outside  the  garden-gate  in 
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the  road.      I  heard  the  church  clock  strike  midnight. 
Soon  after,  I  saw  something  like  the  rising  moon  at 
my  father's  window,  then  two  long  luminous  streaks 
for  all  the  world  like  the  tails  of  a  pair  of  comets.     I 
don't  go  so  far  as  to  liken  them  to  that  of  Donati  in 
1858.     Well,  this  moon  and  these  two  comets — or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  these  comets  and  the  moon — 
came  down  on  the  roof  of  the  backddtchen,  and  went 
through  the  garden,  flickering  in  a  wonderful  fantastic 
way,  and  along  the  road,  past  me, — then  away  I  went 
full  tilt  after  them.     Presently  I  heard  such  a  scream 
as   may   I  never  hear  again  !     I   suppose  a  pair  of 
lovers,  or  it  may  have  "been  "burglars,  were  out  at  that 
late  hour,  and  when  my  father  ran  past  them,  they 
shrieked  and  fled,  or  fainted  away.     I  had  no  time 
to  note  who  or  what  they  were, — I  kept  my  father 
in  view.     After  a  good  run  he  came  to  the  church- 
yard wall,  skipped  over  it  like  a  kid,  and  ran  among 
the  tombs.      I  followed  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  found 
my  dear  father  by  a  large  tomb,  engaged  in  hiding 
the  money  in  it.     I  came  up  close  behind  him,  and 
as  I  feared  not  recognising  the  monument  again,  I 
passed  my  hand  over  my  father's  head,  without  awak- 
ing him,  and  then  pressed  my  palm  against  the  stone. 
I   had   the    satisfaction  of   seeing   a  luminous  palm 
flicker  there.     Then  my  father  returned  leisurely,  and 
went  to  bed.     So  did  I. 

Next  morning  he  said — "Joe,   all  burgled  away 


now." 
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"Yes  ;  I  know  it,"  I  replied.  "But  I  know,  also, 
where  it  is  secreted.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  show 
you." 

I  took  him  to  the  graveyard.  It  was  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  with  a  good  many  houses 
about  it.  I  went  with  him  all  over  the  cemetery,  but 
could  not  identify  the  monument. 

"Never  mind,  father,"  said  I;  "we  will  come  to- 
night, and  the  shining  hand-print  on  it  will  guide  us 
to  the  right  tomb." 

My  father  was  like  a  child  all  day.  He  was  so 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  recovering  all  his  money 
and  other  valuables. 

"Joe,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  "we  shall  do 
well  yet.  I'll  be  bound  that  where  I  have  put  the 
last  hundred  pounds  there  will  be  discovered  also  the 
hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  the  silver  watch  that 
won't  go,  the  half-dozen  tea-spoons,  the  sugar-tongs, 
the  thimble,  the  title-deeds,  and  your  mother's  wed- 
ding-ring. Now,  Joe,  III  tell  you  what.  You  are 
going  to  be  married  ;  well,  to  be  married,  you  are 
forced  to  have  a  wedding-ring.  I  know  some  folks 
have  been  married  with  the  church  key,  but  I  don't 
hold  to  that.  You  must  have  a  gold  wedding-ring ; 
it  stands  to  nature  that  5-011  must.  Now  a  gold  wed- 
ding-ring would  cost  a  guinea.  I  daresay  you  could 
beat  the  jeweller  down  a  shilling,  and  have  it  for  a 
pound.  See,  now,  here  is  your  mother's  ring  to  be 
had,  and  save  you  buying  a  new  one ;  and  that  is  just 
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the  same  as  if  the  money  to  be  recovered  were  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  instead  of  two  hundred 
and  fourteen.  You're  not  a  scholar,  Joe  ;  hut  you 
can  see  that,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  father,"  I  responded. 

"  That's  my  own  hoy  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  rubbed 
his  hands.  "  Never  light  eighteen  tallow  dips  where 
twelve  will  do." 

That  night  my  father  and  I  went  several  times  to 
the  churchyard,  and  slunk  about  it ;  but  a  lot  of  folk 
were  about,  and  we  did  not  like  to  climb  the  wall  to 
get  in  with  eyes  upon  us.  "We  caught  a  word  here 
and  there,  and  found  that  there  was  a  talk  about 
ghosts,  and  so  we  concluded  that  my  father's  nightly 
journeys  to  the  cemetery,  and  especially  that  last 
phosphoric  expedition,  had  got  blazed  about.  It  was 
not  till  nigh  one  o'clock  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
we  could  scale  the  wall.  After  we  were  once  in  the 
churchyard  there  was  no  difficulty  more  about  the 
monument — we  could  see  the  shining  hand-print  upon 
it.  We  were  led  to  it  at  once  by  the  light ;  so  I 
scored  a  cross  on  the  stone  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and 
then  Ave  went  away  and  returned  to  our  beds. 

Next  day  in  sunlight  we  examined  the  tomb.  It 
was  a  large  brick  erection,  with  ivy  over  it,  and  a 
slate-stone  against  one  side,  on  which  an  inscription 
was  cut.  In  this  slate  slab  was  a  hole,  whether 
caused  by  a  flaw,  or  whether  made  by  a  Mow,  I  can- 
not tell.     It  was  large  enough  for  the  insertion  of  a 
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hand.  I  knew  the  stone  well ;  as  a  boy  I  had  often 
peered  in  through  the  hole,  expecting  to  see  the  bones 
of  the  dead  man  within. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now,  Joe  1 "  asked  my  father, 
scratching  his  head,  from  which  he  had  washed  the 
phosphorus  rat-paste.  "  One  can  put  a  hand  in  ;  but 
an  arm  will  not  reach  the  bottom,  where  the  money 
and  other  valuables  are  lying." 

"  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done,"  I  replied,  "  is 
for  us  to  come  here  by  night  with  a  pick  and  crowbar 
and  a  dark  lantern,  and  remove  the  slab,  and  so  get 
at  the  interior  of  the  monument." 

"You  are  right,"  said  my  father.  "Legally,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  recover  my  pro- 
perty.    It  must  be  attempted  in  the  way  you  propose." 

That  night  we  set  out  properly  equipped,  and  when 
we  were  in  the  churchyard  began  operations.  The 
slab  was  fastened  in  its  place  with  iron  cramps,  be- 
sides mortar.  We  tried  to  break  the  cramps,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  do  ;  the  pick  was  too  blunt  to  work 
under  them  and  heave  them. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,  father,"  said  I,  "  but  to 
smash  the  stone." 

"I  fancy  you  are  right,  Joe,"  he  replied,  "so  here 
goes."  Then  he  let  drive  at  it  with  the  crowbar,  and 
in  it  went.  Instead  of  smashing  it  fell  in.  We  had 
been  trying  to  draw  it  out,  now  it  had  fallen  in. 

'Lend  a  hand,  Joe,  and  heave,"  said  my  father; 
"  or  put  the  bar  beneath  and  lift  it." 
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I  did  as  instructed.  He  put  the  lantern  close  to 
the  opening,  and  groped  under  the  stone  with  his 
hand. 

"Here  you  are,  right  as  a  trivet,"  said  lie,  cheer- 
fully ;  "  I've  drawn  out  a  spoon  and  the  sugar-tongs, 
— and — here  is  a  sovereign." 

He  jumped  up  and  assisted  me ;  Ave  got  the  stone 
upon  one  side,  and  turned  it  from  the  monument. 

"  We'll  have  it  all  right  as  a  trivet !  "  exclaimed  my 
father,  with  a  childlike,  joyous  laugh. 

"  Will  you  1  "We'll  have  you  first,  right  as  a 
trivet." 

The  voice  came  from  behind  us.  We  started,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  describe  what  followed.  Of 
father's  money — the  two  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds, 
silver  spoons,  tongs,  thimble,  gold  ring,  and  title-deeds 
■ — he  never  recovered  anything.  Who  got  the  articles 
we  could  not  learn — whether  the  police,  or  the  public, 
or  the  sexton,  I  have  not  an  idea.  My  father  and  I 
were  carried  off  to  the  lock-up,  and  the  churchyard 
was  overrun  by  the  curious.  We  were  not  there  to 
look  after  our  goods.  We  were  had  up  before  the 
magistrates,  and  charged  with  trespass  and  saciilege, 
and  sentenced  to  nine  months  each,  with  hard  labour. 

That  finally  broke  my  father's  spirit,  and  he  died 
in  prison. 

\Vhen  I  came  out,  at  the  end  of  my  nine  months, 
I  lost  my  house  and  ground.     The  lord  of  the  manor 
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seized  it.  I  could  show  no  title  to  it ;  the  deeds  had 
been  lost.  I  will  say  this,  that  he  gave  me  compen- 
sation, hut  refused  to  allow  me  to  retain  the  estate. 
He  moved  in  the  matter  to  get  rid  of  me,  as  father 
and  I  had  got  bad  characters,  what  with  the  shooting 
of  the  burglars,  and  what  with  the  breaking  open  of 
the  sepulchral  monument.  I  did  not  attempt  to  go 
to  law  with  the  lord  of  the  manor :  I  accepted  what 
he  offered,  and  turned  out.  "With  what  I  got  I  went 
elsewhere,  and  opened  a  rag  and  bone  shop.  I  married 
a  wife  to  look  after  the  rags,  whilst  I  attended  to  the 
bones.  ISTow  I,  with  my  twisted  back,  am  not  what 
you  may  style  a  first-rate  specimen  of  humanity,  and 
so  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  pick  up  with 
a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  female  sex.  My  wife  was 
right  enough  in  all  but  having  fits.  She  had  fits  off 
and  on,  capricious  like  ;  there  was  no  knowing  when 
they  would  come  on  her,  or  where.  She  did  not  have 
them  at  first,  but  they  came  on  some  years  after  we 
were  married,  and  after  our  child — a  girl  it  was — 
began  to  grow  up. 

My  wife  was  a  hard-working  woman,  and  I  was  a 
hard-working  man.  You  can't  make  a  fortune  out  of 
rags  and  bones,  but  you  can  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether on  them.  Worst  come  to  the  worst,  you  can 
always,  with  ingenuity,  clothe  yourself  out  of  the 
rags,  and  make  soup  of  the  bones.  But  it  did  not  go 
so  far  as  that.  I'll  tell  you  how  we  managed.  The 
bones  I  collected  all  over  the  country  in  a  cart  drawn 
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by  a  donkey,  and.  I  sold  them  at  the  bone  -  mills. 
The  rags  were  of  two  sorts,  old  cotton  and  linen 
rags  :  them  my  wife  cleaned,  and  sold  to  the  paper- 
mills  ;  and  cloth  clothes,  these  she  brushed  and 
cleaned  and  patched,  and  sold  as  second-hand.  She 
was  wonderfully  natty  with  her  fingers  and  needle. 

So  we  picked  up  a  livelihood ;  and  my  little  girl 
— we  called  her  Lucinda — was  taught  from  a  very 
early  age  to  work.  She  was  taught  by  my  wife,  who 
was  a  rare  manager,  to  attend  to  the  house,  and  to 
clean  the  rags,  and  to  brush,  and  scour,  and  peel  pota- 
toes, and  fry  a  rasher,  and  grill  a  steak,  and  make 
the  beds,  and  clean  the  windows,  and  hem  kerchiefs, 
and  say  her  prayers,  and  do  all  that  a  young  woman 
ought  to  do.  She  was  kept  at  home  and  kept  at 
work  ;  for,  as  my  wife  said,  home  is  the  woman's 
world,  and  work  is  that  which  keeps  from  mischief. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Lucinda  would  have  grown 
up  to  be  a  useful,  industrious,  well-conducted  woman 
if  she  had  been  let  alone,  and  that  she  would  have 
been  the  comfort  of  my  old  age;  but  Acts  of  Par- 
liament were  against  us. 

You  will  please  to  understand  that  my  dear  wife 
was  liable  to  have  fits,  so  she  might  not  be  left  alone. 
I  could  not  be  with  her,  because  my  profession  called 
me  all  about  the  country.  Lucinda  was  ever  with 
her  mother  ;  and  I  maintain  that  this  was  the  best 
thing  for  the  girl,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  mother. 
However,  the  Education  Act  was  passed.     Dear  life  ! 
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what  year  was  it  1  I  can't  recall.  However,  it  made 
education  compulsory ;  and  board  schools  were  set  up, 
and  I  was  required  to  send  Lucinda  to  school.  I  re- 
monstrated. The  girl  must  be  at  home  to  be  with 
her  mother,  I  said  ;  but  the  Act  made  no  provisions 
for  that,  and  we  were  forced  to  send  Lucinda  every 
day  to  school.  You  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  had  a  bad  effect  on  Lucinda.  She  mixed 
with  nasty-minded  girls  and  rude  boys,  and  picked 
up  words,  and  got  things  into  her  head  she  would 
never  have  got  at  home  from  her  mother.  What 
could  my  dear  wife  do  1  She  tried  her  best  to  un- 
learn the  child  the  evil  she  learned  at  the  school ;  but 
it  was  not  much  good. 

Lut  that  was  not  all.  One  day  when  I  was  out  on 
my  round,  and  Lucinda  was  at  school,  a  fit  took  my 
wife  whilst  she  was  washing  rags  in  a  scouring-pan  in 
the  back-yard.  She  fell  forward,  with  her  mouth  and 
nose  in  the  water,  and  drowned  in  two  inches  of 
water.  If  ever  there  Avas  a  woman  killed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  woman  was  my  Avife. 

I  loved  my  Avife  very  dearly,  and  her  loss  nigh 
upon  broke  my  heart.  I  know  that,  ever  since,  my 
heart  has  been  bent  double  like  my  back. 

But  that  is  not  all.  If  Lucinda  had  grown  up  a 
comfort  to  me,  I  should  have  got  over  that  loss  in 
time  ;  but  Act  of  Parliament  Avas  against  me.  You 
see  the  Act  was  passed ;  and  the  board  schools  Avere 
built  to  teach  children  to  hate  work  and  love  idle- 

t.s. — in.  x 
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ness.  My  Lucinda  learned  to  read  and  write ;  but 
she  learned  to  read  yellow  -  backed,  silly,  romantic 
novels,  and  to  write  love-letters  to  a  score  of  idle 
boys.  She  had  been  got  out  of  love  of  home  by 
schooling,  and  given  a  distaste  for  all  domestic  work. 
Now  I  ask  you  to  go  round  in  any  parish  in  the  coun- 
try, and  inquire  of  the  farmers  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  Education  Act.  They  will  tell  you,  one  and 
all,  the  same  tale  :  they  can  get  no  servant-girls  who 
will  work  ;  they  have  acquired  at  school  such  a  dis- 
taste for  domestic  work,  and  such  a  craving  for  novel- 
reading  and  dress,  that  were  it  not  that  there  still 
linger  on  a  few  old  girls  who  have  never  been  to 
board  school,  the  farmhouses  would  be  without  ser- 
vant-girls. Ask  the  parents,  they  will  tell  you  the 
s;ime.  The  schools  have  taken  their  daughters  away 
from  home  and  from  home  work,  so  that  they  cannot, 
and  will  not,  attend  to  domestic  duties.  I  say  what 
every  one  knows, — except  the  gentlemen  in  Parlia- 
ment who  passed  the  law  for  the  demoralisation  of 
our  young  women — that  is  what  1  call  tin'  Education 
Act,  judging  from  its  fruits.  I  know  well  enough 
that  it  robbed  me  of  my  Lucinda.  I  could  not  get 
her  to  take  her  mother's  place  in  the  house  ;  she  did 
not  like  the  drudgery  of  cleaning,  and  baking,  and 
boiling ;  she  wanted,  she  said,  to  go  into  a  situation 
in  a  town,  where  there  was  high  wages  and  not  much 
to  do.  Well,  after  a  while  of  vain  effort  to  get  her 
to  keep  house  for  me,  I  gave  it  up,  and  got  her  a 
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situation  where  there  were  four  servants  kept,  and 
only  two  in  family,  and  the  wage  eighteen  pounds 
a-year. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  save  all  the  money  you 
can,  and  put  it  away  against  bad  times." 

She  came  to  see  me  after  a  few  months.  She  had 
on  a  real  sealskin  jacket,  and  a  hat  with  a  real  ostrich- 
feather.  She  was  going  to  leave  her  place,  she  said 
— the  work  was  too  much  for  her.  If  she  could  find 
a  situation  where  five  servants  were  kept  and  there 
was  only  one  in  family,  that,  perhaps,  might  suit  her  ; 
and  as  this  would  be  her  second  place,  she  would  ask 
twenty  pounds  She  went  away.  Whether  she  got 
the  situation  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Since  that  day 
I  have  not  seen  her,  but  I  have  heard  of  her, — and  I 
don't  care  to  see  her  again.  That  young  woman  was 
driven  to  the  devil  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  not  only 
sent  her  to  the  devil,  but  it  robbed  me  of  a  daughter, 
and  plunged  me  in  abject  poverty. 

What  could  I  do,  with  no  one  to  look  after  my 
comforts  1  I  sank  into  greater  poverty  and  deeper 
discomfort.  The  time  that  my  wife  lived  was  a  happy 
time  to  me.  I  had  my  meals  regular,  well  cooked, 
and  the  house  was  in  order.  Now  I  got  my  meals  as 
I  could  ;  I  ate  anything,  cooked  anyhow  by  myself. 
I  took  to  spirits,  and  drank  away  my  cares.  You 
may  say  that  Act  of  Parliament  made  a  drunkard  of 
me,  for  it  robbed  me  of  my  wife  and  my  daughter, 
and  left  me  without  a  care  or  a  hope  in  the  world. 
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I  lost  my  donkey,  and  my  "business  came  to  an  end. 
I  fell  ill,  and  was  sick  for  three  months.  I  hardly 
know  how  I  got  through  it ;  I  think  I  lived  chiefly 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  remainder  of  my  rags  and 
furniture,  winch  I  sold  to  another  who  came  in  on  my 
heat,  and  who  gave  me  a  trifle  for  the  goodwill.  Then 
the  vicar's  wife,  the  Eev.  Mrs  Forward,  saw  me,  and 
sent  me  soup  and  custard-pudding  from  the  parsonage. 

When  I  got  round,  application  was  made  for  me 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I  was  allowed  a  shil- 
ling a-week  and  a  loaf.  Then  the  vicar — that  is,  the 
husband  of  the  Eev.  Mrs  Forward — offered  to  find  me 
some  work  in  his  garden  at  ninepence  a- day,  three 
times  a-week.  I  accepted  thankfully  ;  but  when  the 
Board  of  Guardians  learned  that  I  was  doing  some- 
thing to  earn  a  livelihood,  they  cut  me  off  my  shilling 
a-week  and  loaf  of  bread.  You  see  they  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  encourage  idleness,  and  set  their 
faces  like  flint  against  self-help.  Well,  after  that,  the 
Bev.  Mrs  Forward  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Joe  Bar- 
rable,"  said  she,  "  you  are  a  dirty  old  man." 

"  Thanky,  ma'am,"  says  I  in  reply,  touching  my 
forehead. 

"  You  are,  Joe,"  she  went  on.  "  Xow  I  am  willing 
to  do  what  I  can  for  you;  but  I  cannot — I  literally 
cannot — for  reasons  I  need  not  specify,  have  you  about 
the  stable-yard  and  garden,  unless  you  are  cleaner. 
I  do  not  mind  employing  you  permanently  at  four- 
and-sixpence  a-week  in  fetching  water  in  the  water- 
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cart,  and  brushing  the  drive,  and  tidying  the  hack- 
yard  and  the  stable-court,  and  doing  various  odd  jobs  ; 
but  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  employ  you  in  your  pres- 
ent dirty  condition.  I  am  not  alluding  only  to  your 
garments," — here  she  raked  me  with  her  eye, — "  I  can 
supply  you  with  an  old  suit  of  Mr  Forward's,  in  which 
— other  matters  being  rectified — you  will  be  present- 
able ;  but  I  must,  and  I  will  have  you  cleaner,  if  you 
are  to  receive  from  me  permanent  employment." 

"What  do  you  mean,  ma'am'?"  I  asked,  in  un- 
feigned surprise. 

"  What  do  I  mean !  "  echoed  Mrs  Forward,  red- 
dening ;  '•'!  mean  to  have  you  washed." 

"  I — -I — washed  !  "  I  staggered  back  against  the 
garden  wall. 

"Yes;  scrubbed — scoured." 

"  Scrubbed — scoured  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  and  I  heard 
a  roaring  in  my  ears  like  the  sound  of  the  Atlantic 
in  a  storm. 

"  You  want  it,"  said  Mrs  Forward,  and  turned  on 
her  heel. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  myself. 
The  shock  of  the  suggestion  was  almost  too  much  for 
my  nervous  system.  /  to  be  washed  !  Now  I  am 
quite  sure  that  operation  had  not  been  performed  on 
me  since  I  was  in  prison  about  the  monument,  and  I 
had  been  married  and  become  a  widower  since  then. 
I  did  not  believe  that  my  constitution  would  stand  it. 
I  do  not,  now.     But  what  was  to  be  done  1     If  I 
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refused,  then  I  should  he  turned  out  of  my  work  at 
the  vicarage,  and  I  had  already  lost  my  shilling  and 
loaf  from  the  Board.  I  must  die  of  starvation,  or  die 
of  being  washed.  That  was  the  choice  set  hefore  me. 
I  know  I  cannot  endure  being  scrubbed  and  scoured, 
I  who  haven't  had  a  drop  of  water  over  me  these 
many  years. 

However,  I  submitted.  I  bad  no  choice  but  to 
submit.  The  operation  is  to  take  place  in  the  har- 
ness-room, adjoining  the  stable,  and  the  coachman  and 
the  groom  are  going  to  operate.  I've  seen  some  large 
horse-sponges  wrung  out.  They  are  standing  on  the 
window-ledge  in  the  sun.  Creak  !  creak  !  Is  the 
pump-handle  to  be  worked  all  day  1  "What  with  hot 
water  and  cold  they  must  have  enough  to  fill  a  horse- 
pond.  In  the  wash-house  a  great  fire  has  been  lighted 
under  the  copper.  I  saw  the  mistress  give  out  two 
bars  of  best  primrose  soap.  The  cook  has  just  handed 
to  the  groom  the  sugar-basin  full  of  strong  Scottish 
soda.  How  shall  I  stand  all  this1?  Are  they  going 
to  flay  me  1  How  shall  I  live  deprived  of  that  crust 
which  nature  has  provided  for  the  protection  and 
warmth  of  the  poor?  I  know  that  this  performance 
will  be  the  death  of  me.  The  liev.  Mrs  Forward  is 
a  reformer  and  well  meaning.  All  reformers  are  well 
meaning.  \  have  no  objection  to  raise  against  their 
principles  ;  it  is  sport  to  them  to  carry  out  their  re- 
forms, but  it  is  death  to  us,  as  the  frogs  said  of  the 
boys    who    threw    stones   at    them.      Frogs!      Ugh 
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They  live  in  water.  The  idea  gives  me  the  cold 
shivers.  Your  reformers  are  pig-headed  ;  they  insist 
in  carrying  out  their  reforms  to  the  deadly  end  ;  they 
cannot  stop  half-way.  If  the  reverend  lady  had  said 
to  me,  "  Barrable,  put  your  face  and  hands  under  the 
tap,"  I  should  not  have  minded.  I  could  survive 
that,  maybe ;  hut  the  whole,  entire,  bodily  Barrable  ! 
— now  that  is  coming  it  too  strong. 

These  radical  extreme  measures  efface  what  they 
propose  to  reform.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
Jesuits  did  evil  that  good  might  come.  There  is  this 
to  be  said  for  them,  the  evil  was  a  means  to  an  end — 
the  means  for  the  moment,  the  good  lasting.  But 
tbese  reformers  do  good  that  evil  may  come  ;  the  good 
is  in  the  intent,  and  the  evil  is  radical  and  fatal. 

I  know  that  Mrs  Forward  will  kill  mo  out  of 
principle.  That  is  why  I  write  these  words.  I  bear 
her  no  ill  will.  She  acts  up  to  her  lights.  It  is  the 
lights  I  hate  ;  they  are  like  those  used  by  wreckers 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  to  mislead  and  draw  to  destruc- 
tion the  storm-tossed  and  unwary. 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  clink  of  a  galvanised  iron  pail ! 
I  look  out  and  see  a  procession  of  maids,  led  by  the 
stable-boy,  carrying  water  to  the  harness-room,  the 
cold  in  galvanised  iron  pails,  the  hot  in  cans.  Blessed 
if  missus  is  not  in  the  rear,  goading  them  on,  and 
herself  with  the  watering-pot  ! 

What  has  the  coachman  got  the  Turk's-head  broom 
for  1       That   is  used  only   for  getting  cobwebs  out 
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of  the  corners  of  the  ceiling.  I  trust  there  be  no 
cobwebs  over  me,  like  very  old  crusted  tawny  port. 
There  !  I  see  the  groom  picking  among  the  horse- 
sponges,  choosing  the  most  compact  and  void  of  eyes. 
Oh  me  !  the  victim  of  reform  !  All  right,  you  need 
not  ring  the  house -bell.  Coming!  coming! — or 
rather,  from  my  point  of  view,  Going !  going ! 

Note.  Added  by  Mr  Alexander  Nesbitt,  school- 
master.— "  At  the  request  of  Mr  Joseph  Barrable, 
deceased,  I  have  revised  his  MS.,  correcting  only  the 
misspelling.  I  regret  to  add  that,  after  his  bath — the 
wind  being  easterly — he  caught  a  cold,  which  settled 
on  bis  chest,  and  within  three  days  after  his  bath  he 
died." 


HOW  I  FELL  AMONG  THIEYES. 

BY  MISS  KATHARINE  M.  LUMSDEN. 
[MAG  A.    January  18S0.] 

I  AM  a  single  lady  of  good  position  and  inde- 
pendent means — say  from  five  to  six  hundred 
a -year.  I  have  no  near  relations  and  no  settled 
home,  my  health  making  it  generally  advisable  for 
me  to  spend  the  winter  abroad.  In  summer  and 
autumn  I  am  glad  to  be  in  my  "  ain  countree," 
and  my  friends  kindly  assure  me  that  I  am  always 
welcome  at  their  various  houses.  I  desire  no  pleas- 
anter  way  of  passing  the  time  I  am  able  to  spend 
in  my  native  country ;  and  my  means  have  hitherto 
enabled  me,  with  due  economy,  to  prevent  my  visits 
from  becoming  burdensome  to  those  whose  fortune 
is  less  wide  than  their  hospitality  of  heart.  I  am 
anxious  to  make  this  clear,  because  it  may  be 
thought  that,  in  the  tale  I  am  about  to  tell,  there 
breathes  a  spirit  of  niggardliness  unworthy  the 
possessor  of  the  comfortable  income  I  have  men- 
tioned. But  every  one  knows  their  own  affairs 
best ;  and  though  I  am  aware  that  many  even  of 
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the  friends  who  are  acquainted  with  the  exact 
amount  of  my  fortune,  think  it  must  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  my  solitary  wants,  the  estimate  is 
unfair.  My  own  persona]  expenses,  indeed,  are 
moderate.  I  must,  of  course,  dress  well.  I  must 
have  a  maid.  I  must  travel  like  a  lady,  which  too 
often  means,  in  this  country,  that  my  maid  must 
travel  like  a  lady  also.  I  must  be  ready  with  a 
perennial  stream  of  loose  silver  for  guards  and 
porters,  with  handsome  vails  for  servants,  meaning 
not  only  the  housemaids  and  coachmen — who  once 
on  a  time  were  the  only  terrors  in  one's  path — but 
the  butlers,  footmen,  and  pages  amongst  whom  my 
lot  may  be  cast.  I  have  my  hotels,  boardingdiouses, 
and  travelling  expenses  abroad  ;  and  I  like,  of  course, 
to  bring  little  presents  when  I  come  home  to  my 
friends  and  their  children.  Then  there  are  one's 
charities,  doctors,  and  church  dues.  Still  I  admit 
that  for  all  this  I  have  enough  and  to  spare — only 
people  think  I  have  more  than  enough.  I  am  alone 
in  the  world;  1  have  neither  husband  nor  children 
to  think  of  ;  I  have  no  poor  relations  openly  and 
directly  dependent  on  my  purse;  no  household  to 
provide  for,  no  visitors  to  entertain,  no  taxes,  say 
the  thoughtless  and  superficial,  to  pay.  What  can 
1  do  with  my  money?  What,  but  be  ready  to  give 
it  to  anybody  who  chooses  to  lay  claim  to  it,  my 
creditors  being  all  the  more  numerous  because  not 
one  has  any  special  right  to  the  post. 
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When  I  say  that  I  have  been  lately  in  Italy,  it 
may  be  supposed  from  the  title  of  this  paper  that 
the  following  is  a  tale  of  brigandage  abroad,  in 
which  my  own  courage  and  presence  of  mind  are 
to  call  for  the  admiration  of  all  who  may  read  it. 
Let  me  at  once  state  that  I  never  met  with  any 
vulgar  robbers — they  are  vulgar  enough  now — even 
in  Italy,  and  that  I  have  never  risked  my  maid's 
life  or  my  own  in  imprudent  expeditions  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  And  let  me  confess  at  once  that 
I  showed  neither  courage,  presence  of  mind,  nor 
even,  perhaps,  common-sense,  in  the  circumstances 
I  am  about  to  describe.  Indeed,  but  for  a  faint 
hope  that  the  recital  of  my  misfortunes  may  induce 
other  sufferers  to  join  me  in  protesting  against  a 
tyranny  becoming  year  by  year  more  dangerous  and 
oppressive — which  is  injurious,  moreover,  as  much 
to  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  inflict  it,  as 
to  the  purses  and  tempers  of  those  who  writhe  under 
it ; — well,  if  I  did  not  hope  that  others,  as  weak, 
singly,  as  myself,  might  yet  be  found  collectively 
strong  enough  to  denounce  and  revolt  against  the 
black-mail  system,  of  which  I  am  going  to  give  an 
instance,  I  should  prefer  to  submit  to  it  in  silence, 
and  only  try  to  forget  what  I  was  helpless  enough 
to  endure. 

On  my  return  from  the  Continent  last  year,  I  went 
to  pay  my  usual  round  of  country  visits,  beginning 
with  one  to  some  people  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
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only  made  the  previous  summer,  having  met  and 
taken  a  fancy  to  one  of  the  girls  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend.  While  abroad  I  heard  from  her  that 
she  was  going  to  be  married,  and,  of  course,  I  wrote 
to  offer  my  congratulations.  In  reply  came  a  pressing- 
invitation  to  pay  the  family  a  visit,  and  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  at  their 
country-seat  in  Scotland.  This  invitation  I  at  once 
rashly  accepted,  and  as  I  was  going  to  a  wedding, 
I  determined  not  to  go  empty-handed.  Indeed  I 
had  already,  I  thought,  provided  myself  with  the 
needful  wedding  -  present,  having,  while  at  Xaples, 
been  tempted  into  buying  an  extremely  pretty  little 
bookstand  in  carved  olive-wood — not,  I  grant  you, 
a  very  costly  thing,  but  really  very  pretty  and  useful ; 
and  more  expensnre — for  it  was  beautifully  carved 
and  inlaid — than  an  ignorant  person  might  suppose. 
It  was  somewhat  cumbrous  to  carry,  and  endless  was 
the  bother  my  maid  and  I  had  to  make  it  lit  into  its 
proper  corner  of  my  trunk.  The  damage  its  sharp 
edges  did  to  my  frills,  laces,  and  dresses,  nearly  led 
to  a  rupture  between  my  "  faithful  Abigail "  and 
myself;  and  as  for  the  worry  and  anxiety  it  caused 
me  on  a  rather  roundabout  homeward  journey,  when 
my  dread  of  its  being  injured  by  rough  usage  was 
constantly  bringing  down  on  me  the  suspicions  of 
douaniers  and  <jen<lanm-ti,  1  should  never  have  done 
if  I  began  to  chronicle  my  adventures.  Behold  these, 
however,  happily  over,  and  myself  arriving,  with  my 
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troublesome  but  precious  convoy,  safe  at  the  home  of 
my  friends  the  Macivors,  let  us  call  it  Glen  Cateran. 
I  pass  over  the  arrival  itself,  and  my  welcome,  which 
was  all  that  a  weary  traveller  could  desire.  Indeed 
it  must  be  understood  that,  except  in  one  particular, 
I  have  no  cause  but  to  feel  grateful  for  my  treatment 
while  in  the  power  of  this  amiable  though  ruthless 
gang.  Each  member  of  it  individually  is  charm- 
ing. Nevertheless  I  have  been  despoiled,  and  a 
bitterness  must  now  mingle  with  my  recollection 
of  Avhat  should  have  been  a  cheerful  and  agreeable 
visit. 

My  maid  and  I  had  unpacked  the  terrible  book- 
stand for,  as  we  fondly  hoped,  the  last  time.  Its 
diabolical  propensity  to  evil  induced  it,  on  taking  its 
departure  for  ever  from  the  vicinity  of  my  long- 
suffering  wardrobe,  to  spring  out  of  my  maid's  hands 
on  to  the  top  of  my  best  cap.  We  smothered  our 
groans,  however,  in  songs  of  rejoicing  at  being  at  last 
rid  of  our  imp  of  mischief ;  and  as  we  unwrapped  it 
from  its  coverings,  and  set  it  on  a  table,  overjoyed  to 
find  its  delicate  tracery,  clear-cut  corners,  and  polished 
surface  unharmed,  we  felt  almost  repaid  for  our 
troubles. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  pretty,"  said  my  maid. 
"  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  there  won't  be  a  prettier  wedding- 
present  than  that  amongst  them  all." 

"  I  hope  they  will  like  it,"  said  I,  modestly.  How 
glad  I  felt  afterwards  that  I  had  not  betrayed  to  my 
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maid  my  own  secret,  proud  anticipations  on  the 
subject ! 

I  settled  in  my  own  mind  (most  fortunately — no, 
perhaps  I  should  say  most  unfortunately)  that  I  would 
defer  the  presentation  of  my  gift  until  the  next  day. 
The  first  evening  there  would  be  so  much  to  talk  of 
— so  much  to  hear  and  tell.  My  beautiful  bookstand 
(now  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  its  transport, 
I  could  heartily  appreciate  its  perfection)  would  add 
too  much  to  the  excitement  of  the  evening.  Pleasure 
would  almost  become  satiety.  Better  enjoy  for  a  few 
hours  longer  the  prospect  of  the  happy,  grateful  looks 
which  to-morrow  should  be  centred  on  my  present. 
Probably  the  pleasure  would  be  enhanced  by  surprise. 
They  could  hardly  expect  me  to  give  a  wedding- 
present,  seeing  that  there  was  not  the  most  distant 
shade  of  relationship  between  us,  and  that  our  friend- 
ship was  of  such  short  standing.  Put  how  delightful 
it  is  to  confer  unexpected  benefits  !  Did  I  grudge 
the  money  and  trouble  this  present  had  cost  me? 
Far  from  it. 

At  dinner  we  talked  a  good  deal  of  my  travels. 
"How  charming!  \Vhat  a  delightful  winter  you 
must  have  bad,  dear  Miss  Fairgame!"  said  one  after 
another  of  my  listeners,  as,  in  the  innocence  of  my 
heart,  I  told  where  1  had  been.  "How  I  should 
like  to  travel  about  as  you  do  !  " 

l"  Ali  !"  said  1,  "but  you  know  I  travel  for  health 
as  much  as  for  pleasure." 
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"  "Well,  I  shouldn't  mind  travelling  for  health  too. 
But  one  must  he  rich  to  do  that,  especially  nowadays, 
when,  as  you  say,  prices  have  risen  so  much  every- 
where." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  incautiously ;  "it  is  shocking 
the  way  in  which  prices  have  risen.  It  is  the  fault 
of  these  Americans.  Now,  at  Naples,  where  I  was 
for  a  short  time " 

"  Oh,  were  you  at  Naples  1 — -were  you  really  at 
Naples'?"  exclaimed  Flora,  the  hride-elect,  who  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  take  a  less  vivid  interest  than  the 
others  in  my  humdrum  travels,  heing  very  naturally 
preoccupied  with  her  own  approaching  honeymoon 
trip.      "  Oh,  tell  me,  did  you  see  an " 

"An  eruption  of  Vesuvius'?  Yes,"  said  I,  with 
all  a  traveller's  satisfaction  in  finding  the  conversation 
drift  so  naturally  towards  the  most  impressive  point 
of  my  narrative.  "  You  would  like  to  hear  ahout  it 
—well " 

"  Oh,  very  much  ;  hut— I  was  going  to  ask,  did 
you  see  any  very  pretty  coral  when  you  were  at 
Naples]  Can  you  tell  me  ahout  the  prices  there1? 
People  say  you  can  pick  up  things  for  nothing ;  and 
in  this  country,  you  know,  coral  is  so  expensive." 

""Well,"  said  I,  after  a  slight  pause  of  mortification 
— for  I  could  see  from  the  really  grave  anxiety  in 
the  girl's  face,  as  she  waited  for  my  answer,  that  the 
grandeurs  of  the  volcano  had  little  chance  beside  this 
trumpery  question  of  coral — "  I  can't  say  that  I  found 
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one  could  pick  up  anything  quite  for  nothing.     But 

if  you  are  going  to  Naples "     I  paused,  thinking 

what  shops  I  could  recommend. 

"Oh  no,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  hope  of  getting  so 
far.  But  one  could  commission  it — the  coral,  I  mean. 
The  truth  is,"  she  added  confidentially,  "one  of  my 
uncles  has  given  me  some  money  as  a  wedding- present 
— it's  just  ten  pounds — but  I  thought  I  might  get 
some  handsome  coral  ornaments  with  it.  Unfor- 
tunately I've  got  so  little  jewellery  amongst  my 
presents,  and  one  can't  do  without  jewellery  now,  you 
know.  Now,  would  you  advise  me  to  write  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  coming  home  from  India 
through  Italy  to  buy  me  ten  pounds'  worth  of  coral  1 
Of  course  I  should  expect  to  get  a  very  nice  set  for 
that  moni\ . 

"Should  you?"  said  I,  doubtfully.  "Well,  I 
should  advise  you  not  to  give  your  friend  the  com- 
mission." I  was  thinking  of  the  difficulty  I  had 
had  in  executing  a  very  similar  one  with  which  I 
had  been  charged  by  a  friend  for  whom  I  had 
brought  home  some  coral  ornaments,  which,  however, 
had  cost  more  than  the  sum  named  by  Flora. 

"  But  why  not  1  Do  you  really  not  think,  Miss 
Fairgame,  that  ten  pounds  will  buy  nice  coral,  even 
in  Naples  1  Then  what  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  with 
it?  And  I  do  so  want  jewellery  of  some  kind.  Only 
think  how  provoking  it  is  :  people  have  given  me 
such  heaps  of  useless  things — travelling  clocks,  I've 
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just  got  three;  and  six  inkstands,  and  two  sets  of 
salt-cellars  ;  isn't  it  too  bad  1 " 

I  was  silent,  partly  with  surprise  at  the  number, 
partly,  I  must  own,  with  alarm  at  the  cool  and  prac- 
tical estimate  which  Avas  evidently  put  on  friendship's 
offerings.  A  dim  distrust  was  rising  in  my  mind 
about  my  own  present.  Would  it  not  also  be  classed 
with  the  useless  things  1 

"  Couldn't  you  give  me  some  idea,  Miss  Fairgame, 
of  what  I  could  do  with  ten  pounds  1  I  don't  care 
for  trumpery  garnets,  for  I  know  one  can  get  them 
cheap  enough." 

"  Eeally  I — I  can't  advise.  Only  don't  send  for 
coral,"  said  I  emphatically,  as  our  hostess  moved, 
and  we  rose  from  table.  But  what  were  my  sensa- 
tions when,  as  I  paused  on  my  way  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  look  at  a  family  portrait,  I  heard  a  hurried 
whispering  in  the  passage  behind  me, — "  Oh,  do  you 
really  think  so  1  How  lucky  you  haven't  spent  Uncle 
John's  ten  pounds  !"  and  Flora's  answer,  "Yes,  I'm 
sure  of  it.  She  told  me  not  to  send  for  coral.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  get  it  this  evening.  I'm  dying  to 
see  it.  But  perhaps  she  hasn't  had  time  to  unpack 
it " 

I  fled  on  to  the  drawing-room  before  it  could  be 
discovered  that  I  had  overheard  them.  Here,  alas  ! 
was  my  mistake  number  one.  But  would  not  any 
well-bred  person  have  done  the  same  1  Besides,  I 
was  too  confounded  to  consider  what  I  was  about. 

T.s.- — III.  t 
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Now  what  had  I  said  or  done  to  lead  Flora  to  ima- 
gine— what  right  had  she  to  imagine — that  I  meant 
to  bestow  on  her  anything  so  expensive  as  coral,  or 
jewellery  of  any  description?  I  cannot  remember 
what  happened  during  the  first  ten  minutes  after 
making  this  horrible  discovery.  I  found  myself  at 
last  sitting  staring  at  a  photograph-book  which  some- 
body had  brought  me,  and  wildly  trying  to  recall 
what  had  passed  at  dinner.  It  flashed  on  me  that 
I  had  been  spoken  of  as  "  rich,"  and  that  I  had  not 
repelled  the  insinuation.  My  heart  sank  as  I  remem- 
bered every  trifling  little  boast  I  had  made  about  the 
places  I  had  gone  to,  the  sights  I  had  seen.  I  shrank 
like  a  detected  thief  when  some  of  the  girls  came 
about  me,  admiring  my  lace,  studying  my  few  orna- 
ments. I  felt  as  if  my  value  was  being  calculated, 
my  goods  appraised.  I  glanced  fearfully  in  Flora's 
intelligent  face,  expecting  to  read  in  it  her  knowledge 
that  I  actually  had  in  my  possession  the  very  coral 
she  coveted.  For  so  it  was.  I  was  taking  it  to  the 
friend  who  had  commissioned  me  to  bring  it  for  her, 
and  whom  I  was  by-and-by  going  to  visit.  I  had 
meant  to  show  it  to  Flora  that  she  might  judge  of 
the  value  of  coral.     But  could  I  do  so  now  1 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  I  was  really  miserable. 
I  know  how  silly  it  may  appear  to  say  so,  but  I  must 
tell  the  truth.  I  hate  to  disappoint  people,  and  I 
can't  bear  to  seem  shabby.  There  are  Avomen — I  am 
becoming  almost  inclined  to  envy  them — who  are  not 
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troubled  by  such  sensitive  scruples  ;  women  who  will 
go  into  a  shop,  turn  over  everything  and  buy  no- 
thing; women  who  will  pay  off  their  obligations  to 
servants  and  railway  guards  with  a  bland  word  and  a 
brazen-faced  smile ;  women  who  even  pride  them- 
selves on  getting  through  the  world  at  anybody's  cost 
but  their  own.  Of  such  Becky  Sharps  I  am  not  yet 
one.  I  confess  my  weakness,  and  seek  not  to  pal- 
liate it. 

The  evening  passed  on.  To  cover  the  discomfort 
Avhich  had  seized  me,  I  tried  to  talk.  The  wedding 
now  was  the  subject  to  which  everything  else  eon- 
verged. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  my  hostess,  "  you  must  see  all 
Flora's  presents.  Dear  child — our  friends  have  been 
so  kind ;  she  really  has  got  some  lovely  things  ;  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  all  very  useful.  Of  course 
there  are  the  usual  duplicates.  Some  people  seem  to 
have  no  ideas  beyond  these  everlasting  writing-table 
sets,  and  hideous  ormolu  candlesticks ;  and  there  are 
a  few  bits  of  trumpery,  which  one  must  make  the 
best  of,  you  know,"  she  added,  laughing.  "  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  presents  will  make  a  very  good  show 
on  Thursday.  That,  you  know,  is  quite  one  of  the 
features  of  a  wedding  nowadays,  and,  indeed,  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  do  without  it  sometimes.  Such 
a  relief  to  the  dulness  and  gene  which  used  to  pre- 
vail !  Now  there  are  the  wedding-presents  to  look 
at,  and  talk  about — and,  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me, 
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Mary "  (to  the  second  daughter),  "  we  must  write 
these  cards  to-morrow.  Cards  "  (to  me)  "  with  the 
names  of  the  donors  are  put  on  the  presents,  so  every- 
one knows  what  everybody  else  has  given.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  arrange  them  so  that  everything  is  properly 
seen.  It  wouldn't  do  at  all  if  people  were  to  go  about 
saying,  'I  see  nothing  from  the  So-and-sos';  or,  'I 
wonder  what  the  Somebodies  have  given.' ' 

"  So  that  is  the  fashion  now,"  said  I,  faintly  trying 
to  smile.  "  It's  so  long  since  I  happened  to  be  at  a 
wedding." 

"  Oh  then,  I  assure  you,  you'll  find  a  great  change 
for  the  better." 

"  That  depends,  aunt,"  laughed  a  bridesmaid-cousin 
who  was  staying  in  the  house.  "  At  the  last  wed- 
ding I  was  at — yoxi  remember,  Flora,  when  you  and 
I  were  Julia  Macfmn's  bridesmaids — what  a  business 
Ave  had  !  You  know  the  Macfinns,  don't  you,  Miss 
Fairganie  1  Yes,  I'm  sure  I've  heard  them  speak  of 
you." 

No  doubt  she  had.  A  guilty  blush  rose  to  my 
cheeks  in  spite  of  my  real  consciousness  of  innocence. 
I  knew  the  Macfinns  very  well.  When  Octavia,  the 
youngest  one,  was  married  about  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  gave  her  a  very  nice  wedding-present.  Hut  I 
Avas  abroad  at  the  time  of  Julia's  marriage  ;  and  of 
course — as  the  Macfinns  had  no  actual  claims  on  me 
— I  remember  being  very  glad  to  be,  as  I  thought, 
out  of  the  way. 
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"  Well,  you  know,  when  Octavia  Macfinn  married 
she  got  lovely  presents.  She  made  such  a  good 
match,  and  people  thought,  I  suppose,  that,  as  she 
was  the  youngest,  there  was  no  chance  of  the  other 
seven  going  off.  But,  to  the  horror  of  everybody, 
Julia,  the  eldest  one,  married  the  very  next  year. 
Flora  and  I  were  her  bridesmaids.  It  was  a  very 
poor  affair  of  a  wedding.  She  married  the  clergy- 
man, you  know — a  poor  incumbent  of  the  English 
chapel.  Well,  you  should  have  seen  the  shabby 
turn-out  of  presents  Ave  had  to  show  off.  I  was  quite 
ashamed.  Knitted  scarfs,  and  sofa  blankets,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  charity  bazaar;  and  books — fit,  I  suppose 
people  thought,  for  a  clergyman's  wife  ;  and  rubbishy 
scent-bottles,  and  paper-weights ;  and  there  was  even 
one  of  those  useless  little  wooden  bookcases — those 
ugly  carved  things,  you  know,  that  one  picks  up  quite 
cheap,  and  never  thinks  of  putting  on  a  drawing-room 
table  now." 

Will  any  sympathising  person  try  to  imagine  my 
feelings  at  this  crisis'?  The  talk  went  on,  but  I 
followed  it  not.  As  it  buzzed  in  and  out  of  my 
ears,  the  words  "trumpery,"  "shabby,"  "absurd," 
"not  worth  giving,"  seemed  alone  to  force  their 
way  to  my  brain. 

We  went  to  bed  at  last.  My  hostess  and  her 
daughters  escorted  me  to  my  room.  "  I  hope  you 
will  be  comfortable,"  said  the  former. 

"  Oh,  most  comfortable,"  was  my  mechanical  reply, 
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as  I  seemed  to  look  round  on  the  luxuriously  appointed 
chamber,  while  my  eyes  fastened  only  on  the  some- 
thing, loosely  covered  with  its  brown  wrappings, 
which  was  placed  for  safety  on  the  top  of  the 
drawers. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  want  1 "  said  Flora  earnestly, 
perceiving,  no  doubt,  the  hidden  anguish  in  my  tone. 

"Oh,  nothing,  I  am  sure "     I  stopped  short. 

Was  not  this  the  moment  to  seize  for  hurling  at  her 
my  unfortunate  present,  and  at  once  destroying  her 
illusion  about  my  intentions.  I  might  have  seized 
it,  for  I  was  desperate  ;  but  at  this  very  juncture  my 
ill-starred  maid,  who  was  busy  over  one  of  my  boxes, 
chanced  to  take  from  it  the  very  case  of  coral  which 
I  was  afraid  of  Flora's  catching  sight  of.  In  my 
alarm  I  hastily  thrust  myself  in  front  of  it  to  conceal 
it ;  and  while  I  thus  stood  guard  over  it,  not  daring 
to  move,  they  bade  me  good  night.  Yet  as  they  did 
so,  was  it  only  my  terrified  fancy  which  made  me  see 
in  each  face  bent  to  kiss  me  a  wolfish  look  of  curi- 
osity to  find  out  what  my  maid  was  doing  with  the 
box  behind  me1?  "Was  there  a  covert  smile  lurking 
round  Flora's  mouth'?  was  there  a  tone  of  still  ten- 
derer interest  in  her  mother's  voice  as  she  begged  me 
to  ring  for  anything  I  wanted  1  I  cannot  tell.  I 
will  not  let  my  prejudices  hurry  me  too  far.  But  I 
know  that  I  had  little  sleep  that  night  as  I  lay  pon- 
dering over  my  situation.  I  went  down  to  breakfast 
next  morning,  my  perplexities   still  unsolved.     Lut 
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I  knew  that  to-day  something  must  be  clone.  My 
tribute  must  be  paid  in  some  shape,  and,  alas  !  I 
already  knew  the  only  form  in  which  it  was  likely 
to  be  acceptable.  As  I  entered  the  breakfast  parlour, 
an  ominous  silence,  different  from  the  friendly  cheer- 
fulness of  the  night  before,  seemed  to  prevail;  and 
I  half  shrank  back  as  I  remembered  that  the  banditti 
awaiting  me — I  beg  their  pardon,  but  I  must  give  a 
faithful  description  of  my  feelings — might  expect  me 
to  appear  provided  with  the  ransom  they  had  set  on 
my  head.  But,  to  my  relief,  I  found  that  the  post 
had  come,  and  they  were  all  busy  with  their  letters. 
One  was  for  me,  and  I  took  it  and  slunk  to  my  place 
as  quietly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fortunately  preoccupied  brigands  towards 
my  empty-handed  condition. 

My  letter  was  from  a  cousin,  and  it  told  me  that 
her  daughter  —  my  godchild  —  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this 
news  came  to  me  at  first  rather  as  a  pleasure  than 
a  shock.  But,  firstly,  I  was  really  fond  of  my  god- 
daughter; secondly,  one  has  a  sort  of  insane  satis- 
faction in  announcing  a  wedding;  thirdly,  a  wild 
hope  crossed  my  mind  that  the  evident  necessity  of 
my  giving  some  handsome  present  to  my  godchild 
might  induce  the  Macivors  to  abate  their  own  inferior 
pretensions.  Armed  with  this  last  thought,  I  now 
ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  and  to  listen  to  what  was 
going  on.     I  was   seated  beside   my  host ;  but   he, 
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good  man,  was  so  engrossed  with  his  salmi  of  grouse, 
that  though  I  was  supposed  to  be  talking  to  him,  any 
incoherent  observations  did  very  well,  and  I  was  able 
to  catch — with  hearing  that  had  become  painfully 
sharp — the  conversation  carried  on  in  a  half-aside 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

Flora  (First  Bobber).  Such  a  nice  note  from  dear 
Mrs  Brown  Eichardson !  She's  coming  over  to 
luncheon  some  day. 

Flora's  Mother.  That  vulgar  woman  !  I  hope  she 
won't  come.     I  really  can't  stand  her  purse-proud  airs. 

Flora.  But,  dear  mother,  just  listen.  She  asks 
what  I  should  like  best  —  a  Dresden  tea-set  or  a 
bracelet?  Now  that's  what  I  call  being  really 
friendly. 

The  Mother  (relenting).  "Well,  so  it  is. 

Second  Robber  (a  younger  sister).  "Which  will  you 
take,  Flo  1  The  bracelet,  I  should  say.  You  want 
jewellery  awfully. 

First  Robber.  "Well,  I  don't  know.  I  should  like 
a  lovely  Dresden  tea-set.  Let  me  see  what  jewellery 
I've  got  (counts  on  her  fingers).  Two  silver  card- 
cases 

The  Mother.  You  needn't  count  these  as  jewellery. 
Stupid  things,  too,  nowadays. 

First  Robber.  Well,  then  —  three  brooches,  two 
bracelets 

S<  r, mil  Robber.  They're  only  morning  ones.  Hardly 
worth  counting. 
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First  Robber  (nettled  at  these  aspersions  on  her 
success).  I've  got  a  pair  of  pearl  ear-rings  and  three 
lockets. 

A  Confederate  (the  bridesmaid- cousin  whom  yester- 
day I  took  for  a  sweet  pleasing  girl,  bid  who  noio  turns 
out  to  be  the  most  daring  and  dangerous  of  the  gang). 
Only  three  lockets  !  Helena  Macgregor  had  six,  not 
to  speak  of  the  whole  set  of  family  cairngorms  ;  and 
Blanche  de  Bois-Guilbert  had  the  loveliest  diamonds. 

Tliird  Robber  (a  youthful  but  promising  villain  of 
sixteen).    I   don't  see  why   the   Brown    Bichardsons 
shouldn't  give  both  the  bracelet    and    the    tea-set. 
They're  so  tremendously  rich. 

First  Robber.  Oh  !  talking  of  diamonds.  Mother, 
isn't  that  a  letter  from  Aunt  Dives  at  last1?  Oh, 
what  does  she  say  about 

The  Captain  of  the  Band  (gloomily).  Nothing. 
She  doesn't  even  mention. — Well,  it's  a  kind  letter. 
She  sends  you  her  love,  and  her  blessing,  and 

Chorus  of  Robbers.  But  the  diamonds  !  Didn't  she 
say  she  would  give  us  her  diamonds  when  we  married? 
Oh,  what  a  shame  it  will  be  if  she  doesn't ! 

The  Captain  (soothingly).  Oh,  I  daresay  it  will  be 
all  right.     She  certainly  told  me  she  meant  to  do  so. 

First  Robber  (with  emotion).  Surely  she  might  send 
me  a  brooch,  or  even  a  ring  or  two.  She  would  never 
miss  them. 

The  Captain.  Perhaps,  dear,  she  means  to  give  you 
something  when  you  go  to  visit  her. 
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The  Confederate.  But  that  won't  help  us  on  Thurs- 
day.     Oh,  I  wish  some  more  jewellery  would  come 

in  before  Thursday  !     To  be  sure  there  will  he 

{She  pauses  sudden! ;/,  as  she  sees  me  listening,  and  the 
coitrersitfion  turns  <dl  at  once  upon  the  weather.) 

"  I  must  ride  over  to  the  Hermitage  to-day,"  says 
Flora,  as  we  leave  the  table.  "  I  may  as  well  go  to 
luncheon.  You  see,  dear  Miss  Fairgame,  I  have  to 
go  and  say  good-bye  to  a  dear  old  lady — Miss  Mony- 
penny,  one  of  our  neighbours — so  you  won't  mind  my 
running  away  this  morning  1  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  Pray  don't  think  of  me,"  say  I, 
with  heartfelt  earnestness.  Here  was  an  unlooked- 
for  respite. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  to  amuse  Miss  Fairgame1?" 
says  her  mother. 

"Oh,  I  daresay  you  would  like  to  see  all  dear 
Flora's  presents." 

"  Oh,  so  much  ;  but — I  think  I've  letters  to  write 
this  morning." 

So  I  got  away  to  my  room  and  sat  down  to  recon- 
sider the  terrible  question  weighing  on  me.  By  this 
time,  indeed,  the  question  was  narrowing  itself — the 
alternatives  before  me  drawing  closer  and  closer.  My 
poor  friend's  coral  was  doomed,  or,  at  least,  she  was 
doomed  to  lose  it.  The  idea  of  appropriating  it  to 
meet  my  own  exigencies  was  no  longer  contemplated 
with  even  a  shudder  of  remorse.  My  downward 
course  had  begun.     But  the  perplexity  still  before 
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me  was,  could  I  rescue  the  coral  from  Flora  even 
by  pleading  the  obligation  of  giving  it  to  my  god- 
daughter % 

Oh,  why  could  I  not  say  at  once,  plump  and  plain, 
"I  am  not  rich,  in  spite  of  my  six  hundred  a-year. 
I  can't  afford  to  make  handsome  presents  to  every- 
body. You  are  not  a  relation,  and  have  no  claims 
on  me.  I  brought  you  this  bookstand  :  accept  it 
with  my  best  wishes,  but  hope  for  no  more "  1 

I  confess  I  was  getting  so  angry  and  disgusted 
Avith  the  mercenary  spirit  which  seemed  to  have 
seized  on  the  girl  who,  when  I  first  met  her,  was 
pure,  generous,  and  open  as  the  day,  unstained  by 
cupidity,  and  to  whom  the  vice  of  ingratitude  would 
have  seemed  as  a  mythical  monster,  that  I  would 
willingly  have  heard  her  addressed  in  this  fashion  by 
somebody  else.  But  how  could  I  bring  myself  to 
make  such  a  speech  1 

Time  passed  on.  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  and  from  my  window  beheld  Flora  and  one  of 
her  sisters  ride  aAvay.  I  calculated  how  long  it 
would  be  before  they  could  return  from  what  I 
shrewdly  guessed  to  be  a  foraying  expedition.  At 
least  I  was  now  safe  till  after  luncheon,  and,  sum- 
moning courage,  I  boldly  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room.  There  I  found  my  hostess  and  her  accom- 
plices busy  writing  the  cards  of  which  she  had 
spoken  last  night. 

"  Oh,    here's  Miss   Fairgame  ! "    cried  the   brides- 
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maid-cousin  as  I  appeared.  "  She'll  help  us,  per- 
haps. A  hlank  card,  please,  for  Miss  Fairgame. 
Now,  let  us  see,  whose  name  is  to  he  written 
next  1 " 

I  set  my  teeth  and  steeled  my  resolution.  I  sup- 
pose one  always  does  so  at  the  first  application  of 
torture,  and  so  for  the  moment  I  came  off  victorious. 
I  waited  to  he  told  the  name  I  was  to  write. 

"  We  may  as  well  have  a  card  ready  for  Miss 
Monypenny,"  said  one  of  the  robbers.  "  She's  sure 
to  give  something."  I  wrote  down,  with  a  sensation 
of  fiendish  malice,  the  name  of  Miss  Monypenny. 

Happily,  before  things  went  further,  some  callers 
arrived.  They  stayed  to  luncheon,  after  which  there 
Avas  an  exhibition  of  the  presents.  I  don't  remember 
what  these  new  victims  contributed,  but  I  know 
something  was  disgorged  by  them,  for  I  heard  mur- 
murs of  dissatisfaction  after  they  had  driven  away. 
"  Well,  I  do  think,  with  their  fortune,  they  might 
have  given  something  better  than  this."  I  took  care 
to  hear  no  more.  I  also  joyfully  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  governess  and  some  of  the  children  to 
go  and  look  at  the  poultry  and  the  rabbits.  Amongst 
these  innocent  dumb  creatures  I  should  surely  not 
hear  of  wedding-presents. 

Towards  five  o'clock  I  went  back  to  the  house,  too 
sick  of  the  rabbits  and  too  weary  for  my  tea  to  think 
of  the  certainty  of  Flora's  having  returned  from  her 
raid  on  the  Hermitage.     As  I  approached  the  draw- 
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ing-room  a  clatter  of  teacups  and  a  Babel  of  voices 
drowned  the  sound  of  my  steps.  The  door  was  open. 
Shall  I  he  condemned  if  I  confess  I  stood  still  and 
listened  1  The  full  peril  of  my  situation  had  returned 
to  my  mind,  and  were  not  any  means  fair  which 
might  help  to  extricate  me  from  my  dilemma1? 

"  O  Flora !  and  you've  really  got  that  delicious 
quaint  old  cream-jug  !  But  how  did  you  manage  it  1 
I  thought  nothing  would  make  Miss  Monypenny  give 
up  that  old  silver  cream-jug." 

Flora.  Well,  I  thought  so  too.  Really  I  never 
hoped  for  this.  But  what  do  you  think  it  was  she 
did  mean  to  give  me  1  You'll  never  guess.  A  copy 
of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost ' !  I  saw  it  lying  on  the 
table.  (Hoivls  of  execration.)  Well,  you  know, 
when  she  began  talking  of  my  being  fond  of  poetry, 
I  really  couldn't  help  it.  I  said,  "  Oh,  dear  Miss 
Monypenny,  I  can't  bear  poetry  ! "  Of  course  I  said 
it  quite  naturally,  and  the  dear  old  thing  never  sus- 
pected I  had  noticed  the  abominable  book.  And 
then,  after  luncheon — and  at  luncheon  I  had  been 
admiring  the  cream-jug  so — well,  she  took  Kitty 
aside  and  asked  what  I  had  got,  and  which  I  would 
like  best — the  book  or  something  else.  And  Kitty 
was  so  clever,  and  said,  "  Oh,  you  know,  Miss  Mony- 
penny, a  book  just  lies  on  the  table.  Now,  some- 
thing that  Flora  could  use  every  day,  and  think  of 
you."  And  then  she  gave  me  the  cream- jug.  Wasn't 
it  nice  of  her  1 
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TJi e  Cousin-bridesmaid.  Yes,  yes;  very  nice.  And 
now,  if  Miss  Fairgame  would  only  make  haste  with 
that  coral  she's  to  give  you.  I  was  quite  provoked 
that   Ave   hadn't  it  to-day  to  show  to  those  shabby 

s.     Perhaps  if  you  had  stayed  at  home  to-day, 

Flora But  still,  it  was  worth  while  going  to 

the  Hermitage  for  this. 


~ox 


I  am  once  more  in  my  room.  They  bring  me  my 
tea.  I  say  I  have  a  headache.  My  maid  comes  to 
ask  me  where  she  is  to  put  the  bottle-imp  which  still 
stands  on  the  drawers.  "It's  so  in  the  way,  ma'am." 
"Put  it  in  the  fire,"  I  reply,  with  savage  gloom.  My 
maid  looks  frightened.  She  has  hoard  that  there's  a 
sort  of  "low  fever"  going  about. 

My  headache  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  multiplicity 
of  remedies  pressed  on  me  by  my  brigand  hosts,  all 
anxious,  no  doubt,  to  keep  me  alive  long  enough  to 
let  them  carry  out  their  designs  on  my  property. 
The  Captain  nurses  me  like  a  sister.  The  robbers 
take  it  in  turn  to  sit  by  me  and  "amuse  me."  Once 
more  I  am  offered  a  sight  of  the  wedding-presents, 
and  I  hear  the  tale  of  Julia  Macfinifs  wrongs.  By 
the  by,  the  afternoon  post  has  brought  news  of  a 
reported  engagement  of  another  of  that  hitherto  un- 
fortunate sisterhood. 

Let  me  hasten  over  the  painful  conclusion  of  my 
tale.  The  next  morning,  after  another  night  of 
mental  struggle,  I  succumbed  to  my  fate.     The  case 
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of  coral  passed  into  the  hands  of  my  foes.  As  I 
yielded  it  up,  I  tried  hard  to  wear  a  face  of  smiling 
calm,  hut  the  effort  was  too  great  for  me.  I  saw, 
too,  that  Flora  failed  equally  in  calling  up  on  her 
face  an  expression  of  pleased  astonishment.  There 
was  a  certain  relief  and  triumph  in  her  eye — that 
was  all.  She  seemed  even  to  have  some  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  words  of  admiration  for  the  very 
ornaments  on  which  I  thought  she  had  set  her  heart. 
I  don't  know  what  she  had  expected  them  to  he  like. 
It  was  altogether  a  rather  awkward  scene,  and  we 
were  all  glad,   I  am  sure,  when  it  was  ended. 

Then,  when  all  was  over,  I  retired  again  to  write 
my  letter  of  apology  and  explanation  to  my  injured 
friend — my  letter  of  congratulation,  such  as  I  could 
make  it,  to  my  godchild,  whom,  for  the  first  time,  I 
wished  somebody  else's  godchild — a  letter  of  uneasy 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  reported  Macfinn  engage- 
ment. I  used  to  feel  a  kindly  pity  for  these  poor 
girls ;  now  the  still  remaining  six  pass  before  my 
mind's  eye  in  a  procession  terrible  as  Banquo's  kings, 
and  I  prefer  not  to  be  forced  to  state  my  real  wishes 
regarding  their  future. 

Before  concluding,  I  might  have  described  the 
wedding  with  all  its  attendant  festivities,  which,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  passed  off  to  perfection.  But  I 
will  only  chronicle  one  more  little  incident.  I  had 
been  mortified,  as  I  think  may  have  been  seen,  with 
the  reception  accorded  even  to  the  beautiful  coral 
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ornaments  which  I  had  at  last  screwed  myself  up 
to  sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  After  the 
wedding,  and  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  break- 
fast, I  was  standing  in  a  corner  near  the  table,  round 
which  buzzed  the  crowd  of  wedding-guests,  loudly 
admiring,  and  no  doubt,  like  myself,  secretly  criticis- 
ing, the  gifts  thereon  displayed.  Amongst  these  I 
beheld  my  poor  coral,  pushed  rather  aside  to  make 
room  for  Mrs  Brown  Richardson's  sumptuous  showy 
bracelet,  which,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  family — 
whose  credit  seemed  to  be  staked  on  the  due  splen- 
dour of  this  exhibition  of,  I  had  wellnigh  said,  stolen 
goods — had  just  arrived  in  time  to  add  its  lustre  to 
the  show.  My  present  had  got  wedged  in  behind  a 
plated  silver  teapot,  milk-jug,  and  sugar-basin  of  the 
most  florid  type,  hideous  in  design,  and  utterly  useless 
to  Flora  in  her  future  home,  but  which,  as  a  tribute, 
gathered  from  her  father's  tenants — as  was  duly  set 
forth  in  the  inscription  emblazoned  on  them — held  a 
post  of  honour  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  along  with 
a  great  silver  and  pebble  brooch,  the  offering  of  the 
household  retainers.  Do  I  sneer  at  the  idea  of  in- 
viting our  humble  friends  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  us  in  our  rejoicings'?  Surely  not;  but  as  I 
looked  at  the  expensive  and  ugly  trophies,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  wondering  if  the  poor  housemaid, 
wlin  must  have  subscribed  her  five  shillings  or  so  for 
the  purchase,  had  been  allowed  even  as  free  a  choice 
in  the  matter  as  had  been  left  to  myself.     Is  a  tyran- 
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nical  social  pressure  brought  into  play  in  the  kitchen 
as  well  as  in  the  drawing-room1?  And  why,  in  the 
name  of  taste  and  fitness,  must  her  present  take  the 
form  of  a  testimonial  so  vulgarly  ostentatious  1  But 
to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  my  coral. 

"And  Miss  Fairgame — where  is  her  present1?"  I 
heard  somebody  say.  "Ah,"  as  the  bits  of  coral 
were  one  by  one  thrust  forward,  "pretty  enough; 
but  I  should  have  thought  she  would  have  given 
something  really  handsome.  A  rich  woman  like  her, 
with  nobody  to  think  of  but  herself." 

Let  me  conclude  this  melancholy  story  of  extortion 
and  injustice  by  making  an  appeal  to  our  legislators 
and  rightful  protectors.  Will  no  benevolent  M.P. 
move  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  specifying  the 
exact  amount  of  the  tax  which  may  be  levied  on 
people  when,  for  their  misfortune,  their  friends  get 
married  1  Should  not  a  certain  rule  of  consanguinity 
determine  its  amount,  as  in  the  case  of  succession 
duty?  If  this  were  so,  one  could  easily  estimate 
one's  liabilities.  We  should  have  to  allow  so  much 
for  our  cousins,  first,  second,  or  fiftieth,  whose  num- 
bers and  even  chances  of  matrimony  we  might  deter- 
mine by  a  simple  calculation.  So  much  for  our  ac- 
cpiaintances.  (A  very  small  percentage  might  suffice 
for  them.  Of  course  there  need  be  no  attempt  to 
limit  our  liberality  to  real  friends.)  So  much  for 
people  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.  So  much  for 
people  we  absolutely  dislike.     This  system  may  seem 

t.s. — III.  z 
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at  first  sight  alarming,  but  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
really  be  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  one.  The  money  could  be  paid  down,  a  due 
notification  of  the  sum  required  being  forwarded  with 
every  announcement  of  a  wedding.  There  would  he 
a  positively  incalculable  saving  of  fuss,  bother,  and 
worry,  not  to  speak  of  what  1  believe  would  be  the 
saving  in  money. 

Is  any  one  anxious  to  know  what  I  have  done  with 
my  bookcase  1  I  have  it  still.  It  is  the  skeleton  in 
my  cupboard — at  least  in  my  portmanteau.  I  dare 
not  give  it  away  as  a  mere  gage  d'amour,  for  such 
causeless  generosity  would  too  surely  confirm  the 
general  hallucination  about  my  wealth.  1  must  not 
leave  it  in  any  one's  charge,  or  allow  any  one  to  see 
it,  for  I  have  resolved  that  it  must  still  fulfil  its 
mission  as  a  wedding-present.  I  think  of  the  six 
Macfinns,  and  I  say  to  myself,  "  It  will  do  for  one  of 
them." 

It  shall  do. 


FIDDLERS     THREE. 

BY  MRS  M.  E.  BURTON. 
[3IAGA.    Sept.  1884.] 


"  T\IAMIXE  !  but  we  have  been  as  Bear  a  quarrel 
-L/  as  any  three  men  could  be,  and  yet  escape  it," 
said  Pio,  with  some  contentment  of  manner,  though 
the  flush  in  his  face,  and  glitter  in  his  eyes,  told  how 
excited  he  had  been. 

"  That's  true ;  but  an  argument  is  a  glorious  thing. 
Of  all  the  means  of  chasing  weariness,  or  getting  over 
ground,  that  is  the  best,  the  truest,  the  safest — get 
well  into  an  argument,  and,  per  Bacco  !  the  very  dust 
that  rises  from  your  feet,  as  you  stamp  your  feeling 
on  the  dry  ground,  takes  form,  and  witnesses  to  the 
truth,  or  the  difficulty,  or  the  absurdity  of  the  question 
you  discuss  ;  and  so,  instead  of  dulness  wearying  you, 
delight  cheers  you  on,  and  by  the  time  you  have  won 
your  point,  you  have  gained  a  league,  or  even  more." 
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"That's  right  enough,"  said  Benedetto,  "if  you 
don't  lose  your  friend.  But  for  my  part,  I  always 
say,  prove  what  you  say.  That's  the  best  way. 
Don't  talk  and  talk  till  you  bring  the  heavens  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  valleys,  and  so  lose  where 
you  started  from,  and  where  yon  are  going  to ;  hut 
say  what  you  mean  in  three  words,  and  then — silence  ! 
Stand  like  a  stone  pillar,  with  scales  balancing  on 
either  side,  and  prove  what  you  say  ;  then,  Avhichever 
way  the  balance  goes,  you  are  just  the  same — friends." 

"  Sapristi  I  you  have  reason,  and  yet  are  as  with- 
out reason  as  the  pillar  you  advocate.  And  I  bless 
God  that  all  men  are  not  cast  in  that  mould.  Night 
and  Day  never  shake  hands,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  stars  (who  are  bound  ever  to  keep  the  peace 
between  them),  but  they  never  meet  or  travel  together. 
Would  you  have  all  men  black — or  gold  1  ]STo,  no- 
no,  no  !  Heaven  forbid  !  An  argument  is  life — 
especially  when  it  is  between  such  men  as  we  three, 
who  understand  each  other,  and  can  give  and  take  a 
hard  word  ;  and  are  bound  together — necessary  to  each 
other,  so  secure  from  parting  !" 

"So  we  say,  and  yet  but  ten  minutes  ago  it  seemed 
as  if  each  of  us  thought  himself  quite  independent." 

"True,  my  friend — that  is  the  point  of  union.  / 
am  free  from  you — can  exist  without  you — you  with- 
out me — Benedetto  without  either  ;  three  independent 
men,  each  responsible  only  to  himself.  Together  we 
work,  eat,  sleep,  travel,  each  for  his  own  personal  plan  ; 
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yet  united."  Henri  gave  a  glance  of  admiration  at 
his  companions,  and  took  to  himself,  mentally,  the 
admiration  which  he  felt  ought  to  he  given  to  him  by 
both. 

"  Union  means  concession"  said  Pio. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Henri ;  "  that  is  what  I 
started  with.  I  know  that  if  you  see  that  I  am 
right,  you  will  agree  to  do  as  I  wish,  and  leave  the 
long,  difficult,  passionate  music  for  fit  audiences  at 
the  theatre,  and  keep  to  the  light  music,  which,  you 
know,  always  pleases,  and  brings  more  pence  than 
any  other." 

"  Except  marches,"  said  Benedetto. 

"  Or  melodies,"  said  Pio.  "I  do  not  see  the  least 
reason  to  make  it  a  personal  question,  or  again  risk  a 
quarrel.  It  is  not  whether  you,  or  I,  or  Benedetto 
play  best,  but  which  sort  of  music  appeals  to  the 
largest  public,  and  finds  quickest  sympathy.  I  am 
convinced  that  some  melodies  speak  straight  to  the 
heart  and  soul.  They  are  divine.  It  cannot  be  right 
to  lay  them  aside,  and  only  play  things  which  amuse 
without  wakening  a  thought,  or  at  best  make  people's 
feet  long  to  move." 

"  Heaven  and  earth,  what  a  result  !  Why  do  folks 
long  to  dance  ]  Because  their  hearts  are  light  ■  and 
I  say  that  these  -tragic  dirges  are  not  fit  for  most 
people  in  ordinary  life.  Look  at  men,  as  they  work 
— what  are  their  faces'?  Sad/  Then  you  play  a 
pathetic,  heart-breaking  aria;  and,  from  sadness,  you 
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either  rouse  them  to  tears,  or  sink  them  to  apathy. 
But — a  waltz  !  Why,  a  waltz  has  sentiment,  light- 
ness, brightness  ;  drives  away  grief,  and  invites  cheer- 
fulness and  gaiety  to  fill  the  soul — till  there  is  no 
room  for  even  the  shadow  of  grief  or  weariness." 

"  Try  it,"  said  Benedetto  ;  "  that  is  all  I  say, — try 
it!" 

"So  we  will,"  said  Pio.  "But  by  that  I  do  not 
give  in  entirely.  I  would  put  it  to  the  plain,  prac- 
tical test  of  money.  We  will  try  the  three  kinds 
of  music,  and  each  time  go  round  with  the  hat. 
Then "   . 

"Then,"  broke  in  Henri,  "I  already  see  the  result 
— the  end  I  proposed  is  gained  No  doubt,  no  doubt ! 
Men  have  sorrow,  and  do  not  invite  more  ;  but  gaiety, 
or  any  one  who  can  bring  gaiety,  is  welcome — wel- 
come as  the  sun  in  the  morning." 

Benedetto  seemed  amused  at  Henri's  eagerness  to 
prove  himself  rig]  it.  Pio  smiled,  as  he  listened  to  all 
the  young  man  said  with  careful  attention  ;  then, 
after  walking  some  steps  in  silence,  he  drew  his  violin 
from  its  green  baize  bag,  and,  holding  it  guitar-fashion, 
let  his  long  fingers  stray  over  it,  and  make  an  accom- 
paniment to  melodies  he  had  in  his  head,  and  hummed 
a  few  bars  occasionally. 

••  Well,  here  is  an  opportunity  of  proving  what  we 
argued,"  said  Benedetto,  as  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
them  within  sight  of  a  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  roofs 
of  houses  crowded  in  confusion  above  a  range  of  dark 
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trees,  that  showed  how  high  the  ground  rose  suddenly, 
lifting  this  village  out  of  the  way  of  passers-hy,  or  of 
other  towns. 

"That?"  said  Pio — his  dark  eyes  flashing,  as  if 
lighted  from  a  fierce  memory  in  his  soul — his  hand 
striking  a  deep,  full  chord  that  had  defiance  in  it, 
though  he  let  it  die  away  into  a  wailing  tremulous 
vihration  before  he  stopped  all  sound — "that  is  a 
pig's  town  !  Their  commerce  is  fattening  pigs  and 
washing  dirty  linen  !  What  would  you  expect  there  ? 
Their  amusement  is  gambling — for  the  first  chance  of 
indulging  in  vice.  And  warning  men  that  their  dirty 
coarse  bodies  are  the  only  barriers  between  them  and 
the  torments  of  the  hell  which  they  now  make  and 
enjoy,  is  the  duty  of  the  devoted  priest  who  lives  in 
that  tower,  with  the  cypress  beside  it  to  filter  the 
breeze  as  it  sweeps  up  over  their  dens,  so  that  the 
poison  may  not  stifle  him  as  he  beseeches  his  guardian 
angel  to  stay,  and  not  be  terrified  at  the  sights  and 
sounds  below.     What  can  they  judge  of  music  1 " 

"  It  is  an  opportunity  for  an  extreme  triumph,  and 
an  unprejudiced  judgment,"  said  Benedetto,  who  had 
much  stolid  opposition  in  him. 

"  Xo,"  said  Pio,  decidedly.  "  I  never  again  wish 
to  set  my  foot  inside  their  gates.  Beyond  that  set  of 
trees  we  shall  come  to  the  beginning  of  St  Antonio. 
It  begins  with  the  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre  (where 
our  forefathers  displayed  their  courage),  and  the 
chapel  built  of  seven  stones  to  contain  a  crucifix  of 
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mysterious  veneration.  Then  the  house  of  a  man, 
who  had  a  heart  so  big"  — Pio  began  again  to  make 
his  violin  sing  its  sympathy  with  his  feeling  and  his 
voice ;  and  he  went  on,  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  as  if 
an  unseen  audience  was  listening  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  of  trees  which  lapped  their  branches  overhead 
— "a  heart  so  big — so  big — a  heart  so  big  as  to  take 
in  all  the  poor  of  the  place ;  and  give — give — give  of 
his  worldly  substance,  till  he  had  nothing  left  for  him- 
self, and  then  wandered  away,  bowed  beneath  the  load 
of  grief,  mortification,  and  disdain  that  came  with 
poverty.  And  then  he  proved — that  certain  words 
are  true — It  is  more  blessed — more  blessed — to  give — 
than  to  receive  !  .  .  .   and  then — he  died  !  " 

"Not  so  bad,"  said  Benedetto,  decidedly,  when 
Pio  ended. 

Henri  looked  at  Pio,  but  did  not  speak,  as  he 
paused,  both  in  singing  and  accompaniment ;  and  a 
dog,  in  the  distance,  gave  a  whine,  as  if  the  brute 
still  held  the  legend  of  the  baron's  goodness 
amongst    them,    and    would   join    in    the  dirge  like 


"memoria." 


"  There  is  his  house,"  said  Pio,  putting  his  violin 
under  his  arm,  and  pressing  his  hat  lower  over  his 
brows,  as  they  came  into  the  sunshine.  "It  is 
always  clean  and  fresh;  and  has  flowers  about  it, 
and  a  fountain  sparkling  near  it.  Everything  that 
makes  life  pleasant ;  and  the  remembrance  of  him 
to   beautify  all.     Into   that  town  we  will  go,   and 
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there   find  people  neither   too   bad  nor  too   good — 
just  the  world  as  it  is." 

"That  is  well,"  said  Benedetto,  as  they  came  near 
the  railed -in  garden,  where  the  flowers  were  as 
luxuriant  as  the  neat  gardener  permitted  them  to 
he.  "  What  roses !  One  does  not  often  see  such 
profusion.  I  wonder  what  makes  them  bloom  like 
that?" 

"  Who  can  tell  1 "  said  Pio,  as  they  halted  before 
the  rails  to  look  in.  "  They  do  say  that  the  bless- 
ings of  the  poor  he  relieved  still  cling  to  the  trees, 
though  he  is  gone.     But,  of  course,  that's  fancy." 

"Diamine/"  said  Benedetto,  pulling  off  a  leaf 
that  came  through  the  rails,  and  biting  it,  as  thoughts 
jerked  through  his  mind;  squaring  his  shoulders, 
as  he  proposed  problems,  and  answered  them  in 
silence.  He  would  not  have  wished  either  of  his 
companions  to  see  what  he  thought,  for  he  was 
questioning  how  far  it  was  well  to  give  way  to 
fancy,  and  what  fancy  was,  and  whether  they  had 
not  often  lost  many  advantages  by  following  whims  ; 
and  whether  he  should  take  this  opportunity  for 
breaking  away,  and  settling  into  a  steadier,  more 
useful,  and  respectable  life  than  that  he  now  led 
— one  of  a  set  of  travelling  musicians. 

Pio  had  always  loved  independence,  and  said  that 
music  spoke  to  the  heart  and  soul,  and  did  as  much 
good  as  preaching. 

Henri  was  Pio's  shadow,  in  a  certain  way,  though 
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not  in  his  theory  of  music  and  its  mission.  Pio  was 
his  hero  and  his  friend.  He  had  been  sick  to 
death,  far  away  from  home,  when  Pio  (visiting  Bene- 
detto in  the  hospital  in  Florence)  had  seen  him,  felt 
sympathy  for  him,  and  made  friends  with  him. 
"When  lie  left  the  hospital,  it  was  to  Pio's  room 
that  he  was  taken  ;  and  Pio  even  took  an  engage- 
ment in  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre,  on  purpose  to 
support  them  both,  while  Henri  was  too  weak  to  do 
anything  for  himself. 

Henri  Avas  just  over  twenty.  Pio  was  thirty — a 
tall,  grave  Italian,  whose  history  came  out  in  frag- 
ments, and  seemed  to  be  in  the  experience  of 
emotion,  not  in  family  events.  Benedetto  had 
served  with  him  in  the  same  regiment  —  music 
bound  them  together.  Pio  relied  on  Benedetto's 
common-sense  and  good  honest  heart.  Benedetto 
reverenced  the  feeling  that  gave  him  sympathy, 
and  which  somehow  made  him  feel  unworthy,  and 
hungry  after  good  at  the  same  moment.  He  often 
said  to  himself  that  he  and  Pio  were  comrades, 
equal  and  independent.  Pio  never  claimed  superi- 
ority, but  it  was  his  unasked  ;  and  there  was  no 
question  as  to  which  should  lead  or  decide  or  take 
responsibility.  Henri,  a  true  Frenchman,  delighted 
in  picturing  himself  as  independent — liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  meaning  to  him  companionship  with 
men  who  kept  him  out  of  trouble,  and  gave  him  time 
to  gain  experience  and  grow,  before  he  had  to  put 
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in  practice  ideas  which  were  pure  and  beautiful 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy,  and  give  him  in- 
clinations to  good. 

Shops  soon  began;  then  the  houses  crowded  to- 
gether, and  shut  out  the  view  of  the  plain,  with 
the  mountains  beyond,  and  clouds  that  repeated 
the  mountains  in  fleecy  softness  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  simple  city,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
a  church  at  each  point,  and  the  cathedral  in  the 
centre ;  as  if  the  folks  in  the  olden  times  would 
nail  their  religion  to  their  town  by  a  vivid  remem- 
brance and  repetition  of  Him  who  founded  the 
religion. 

A  long  street,  starting  from  the  river  (beyond 
which  stood  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  ever  solemnly 
ready  to  bless  the  dead  before  they  were  carried  on 
to  the  cemetery),  was  the  great  upright  of  the  cross ; 
the  arms  of  the  cross  at  either  side  stretched  out 
till  they  reached  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Crucifix  on  one  side,  the  prison  and  the 
church  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata  on  the  other ; 
then  the  upright  was  lost,  until  again  its  true  place 
was  marked  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
grand  old  monastery  of  St  Benedict,  where  learned 
men  still  live,  and  wonderful  books  and  manuscripts 
are  stored,  and  truth,  in  art  and  religion,  is  kept 
as  in  an  ark.  There,  too,  a  glorious  church,  rich 
not  only  in  marble  and  painting,  but  in  memories 
of   saintly  men   (proclaiming,    like    an    aureole,   the 
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presence  of  true  sanctity),  stands  as  a  beacon, 
attracting  men  of  all  nations  and  degrees  of  learn- 
ing and  virtue  to  rest  awhile  in  her  presence, 
and  take  tokens  of  her  treasures  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  was  an  assize  town,  and  it  happened  to  be 
a  court  day ;  so  many  people  were  in  the  town. 
Still,  as  the  three  fiddlers  passed  clown  the  prin- 
cipal street,  they  were  looked  at,  and  noticed  as 
strangers. 


II. 


"  As  you  know  the  place  so  well,"  said  Benedetto, 
"  perhaps  you  have  friends  here  1 " 

"  No,  not  friends ;  unless  memories  are  friends," 
said  Pio.  "But  I  met  a  man  here,  who,  without 
knowing  it,  decided  for  me  what  I  should  admire; 
and  I  think  that  wherever  one  first  finds  a  hero,  is, 
as  it  were,  hallowed  ground.  So  I  think  of  this 
place  as  beautiful.  And  yet  I  have  known  people 
call   it  a  hole,  a  fever-den." 

"  Where  shall  we  go  to  play  V 

"  Here,"  said  Bio. 

It  was  the  evening ;  the  three  friends  had  rested  ; 
and  "  here  "  was  the  court  into  which  the  back  of 
their  inn  opened.  As  it  happened,  they  could  not 
easily   have   found  a  better  place ;    for  though  the 
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locanda  in  which  they  had  rested  was  a  very  humble 
one,  it  formed  only  a  part  of  the  square,  and  the  high 
buildings  all  round  were  filled  by  persons  of  all 
degrees — from  wine-sellers  and  cobblers  to  the  highest 
gentry  of  the  place ;  for  a  part  of  the  Palazzo  be- 
longing to  the  Deputato  for  the  district  came  to  one 
corner,  between  the  back  of  a  fine  hotel  and  the 
remains  of  a  prison. 

Several  of  the  old  stone  staircases  were  outside  the 
houses,  with  strange  square  landings  covered  with 
little  roofs,  so  that  the  families  might  bring  out  stools, 
and  sit  there  in  the  air  to  work,  and  exchange  greet- 
ings and  gossips  with  others,  in  the  balconies,  or  at 
the  windows  near. 

Henri  first  struck  a  chord,- — a  simple  fifth,  with  a 
note   of  interrogation  —  and  admiration   too — in  its 


&* 


twang. 


Benedetto  quietly  harmonised  his  strings,  without 
a  glance  to  either  right  or  left. 

Pio  came  forward  turning  back  his  shirt-cuff,  to 
leave  full  play  to  his  long  wrist  and  fingers.  He  had 
his  hat  slouched  forward  over  his  forehead,  so  that 
only  his  bright  eyes  could  be  seen.  He  was  difficult 
to  satisfy,  tuned  and  tuned,  and  settled  himself  on 
the  top  of  a  wine-barrel  to  screw  and  screw  at  the 
wretched  strings,  till  one  broke ;  and  then  his  heart 
smote  him  for  his  unkindness  to  his  friend,  and  he 
lovingly  put  on  another,  and,  with  the  very  tender- 
ness of  patience,  lured  it  into  harmony. 
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"  They  must  stare,"  said  he  to  Benedetto,  when 
he  remonstrated  with  him  for  taking  so  much  time. 
"We  want  all  their  attention  and  their  ears;  let 
them,  then,  have  time  to  satisfy  their  eyes  first." 

"Does  that  water  always  run  and  splash?"  asked 
Henri,  pointing  to  a  stream  of  water  falling  fast  from 
the  lion's  mouth  of  a  fountain,  then  lost  beneath 
stones,  to  reappear  gurgling  in  eddies  in  a  square 
tank,  over  which  a  plank  had  been  carelessly  thrown 
to  save  passers-by  from  accidents. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Pio  ;  "  these  houses  have  been 
here  for  centuries,  built  here,  over  the  spring.  It 
was  a  bold  thing  to  do.  Men  in  those  days  married 
Art  to  Nature,  instead  of  stamping  her  down,  and 
standing  upon  her.  So,  you  see,  they  made  passages 
for  the  water  to  run  in,  and  an  honourable  vase  from 
which  it  could  be  brought  to  sparkle  and  get  life 
from  the  air ;  and  it  thus  joins  in  everything,  and 
carries  away  the  story  of  all  that  it  sees  and  hears." 

'•  I  was  wondering  if  it  would  drown  the  music," 
said  Benedetto;   "that  was  all." 

"No,"  said  Antonio,  Avho  was  standing  by  \  and 
he  stooped  and  picked  up  a  little  trough,  which  he 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  so  that  the  stream 
might  rush  on  uninterruptedly,  yet  in  peace. 

To  please  Henri,  they  began  with  a  waltz. 

Up  in  the  highest  balcony,  or  rather,  on  the  leads, 
the  sounds  wakened  echoes, —  not  merely  in  the 
arches  near,  but  in  the  hearts  of  five  poor  women, 
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who  sat  there  at  work.  Two  of  these  women  were 
knitting  (for  the  light  was  scarcely  strong  enough  for 
fine  embroidery),  two  who  had  keen  sight  were  still 
sewing  at  a  long  seam,  and  the  fifth  was  spinning. 
Three  were  young,  and  two  were  old ;  but  in  such 
monotony  of  industry  and  seclusion  they  were  all 
much  of  an  age,  unless  some  outside  event  sent  them 
to  the  standpoint  Time  had  assigned  them.  Their 
simple  thoughts  dwelt  on  much  the  same  subjects, 
the  old  remembering  what  the  young  hoped  for  and 
dreamed  about,  as  they  sat  working,  working,  for  a 
few  centesimi,  sewing  all  the  experience  of  life  into 
plain  stitches — which  none  but  the  angels  could  see 
any  meaning  in,  beyond  the  two  facts  that  they  kept 
cloth  together  and  earned  bread. 

It  was  a  waltz  they  heard,  a  real  waltz,  a  beat  that 
sent  sensations  into  the  very  thread — and  one  mo- 
ment stopped  the  work  and  the  next  drove  it  on,  as 
if  the  stitches  were  the  echoes  of  the  sound  that  had 
delighted. 

Oh  the  sweeping  deliciousness  of  that  moving- 
life  !  One — two — three  !  one — two — three  !  jSTo  one 
counted ;  but  they  felt  it — steps  gliding  rapturously, 
Avafting  the  body,  while  yet  it  was  still,  into  an 
imaginative  giddiness  of  exultation,  by  the  variety  it 
brought  into  the  common  world. 

Several  young  men  joined  hands  in  couples,  and 
danced  with  ease,  and  a  certain  grace,  in  the  paved 
courtyard. 
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Looking  up,  all  round,  brown  faces  could  be  seen 
— faces  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks 
in  life  ;  but,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  with  one 
genuine  expression,  pleasure.  For  in  that  city  Music 
was  a  passion,  and  held  the  wills  of  all  the  classes  in 
its  mighty  grasp ;  and  the  soft  lilt  of  the  dance 
wakened  an  answering  lilt  in  the  men,  till  the  smiles 
and  abandonment  of  the  faces  were  nothing  more 
than  the  shadows  of  forms  which  the  melody  took, 
as  it  gladly  tripped  on  through  its  graceful  varieties, 
till  it  reached  an  ecstasy  and  died  away.  Then 
people  began  to  think,  and  their  faces  again  became 
various ;  but  when  Henri  stepped  forward  with  his 
hat,  the  action  was  unanimous.  Every  one  felt  in 
his  pocket  for  some  coin  to  give. 

The  self-denying  sisters,  from  their  toil- earned 
money,  gave  a  whole  penny.  Two  centesimi  from 
each — not  to  be  despised.  All  those  who  know  the 
cost  of  labour,  and  what  those  two  centesimi  had 
cost,  would  feel  that. 

That  was  a  triumph.  Henri  knew  it,  and  his 
companions  were  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  Ten 
minutes  of  ease,  happiness,  dreams  of  beauty,  and 
pulsations  of  youth,  to  a  great  number  of  toil-worn 
human  beings  ;  ten  minutes'  absolute  forgetfulness  of 
the  pain  and  anxiety  of  life. 

It  was  indeed  a  triumph  ! 

Hut  they  did  not  know  of  something  else.     The 
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Signorina  Marietta  was  there, — a  Signorina,  beauti- 
ful, rich,  clever,  of  good  family — hut  with  a  broken 
heart. 

With  the  Signorina  was  her  uncle — a  tall,  grave 
man,  with  a  poetic  face,  grey  hair  that  curled  back 
off  his  temples,  and  a  soft  moustache  which  hid  the 
emotional  mouth,  that  had  a  traitorish  habit  of 
deserting  his  eyes  when  they  reproved  or  looked 
severe.  Through  this  moustache  he  had  gained  the 
character  of  being  hard ;  and,  indeed,  he  frightened 
culprits  when  he  was  in  his  official  chair  as  Sindaco, 
or  in  private  life  as  the  head  of  the  family. 

"  Duty  is  never  hard  to  do,"  he  said,  severely,  to 
Marietta,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  darkness  of 
closed  persiani,  after  dinner. 

"  That  may  be  true,  zio  mio ;  but  it  is  painful. 
And  it  is  only  saints  who  like  to  scourge  themselves." 

"  And  do  you  think  / — like — to  scourge  you  ? " 
asked  Don  Orazio. 

" Iso,  indeed,  indeed  !     But — ■ — " 

"I  do  it !  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  it.  Very  few 
women  know  what  is  best  or  right  for  themselves ; 
and  therefore  it  needs  those  Avho  care  for  them,  and 
the  honour  of  the  family  in  them,  to  guard  them, 
and  .  .  .  per  Bacco  !  but  that  is  well  played  ! 
One  would  not  expect  to  hear  such  spirit  and  style 
It  ere  !  said  Don  Orazio,  rising  and  going  to  the  win- 
dow that  he  might  throw  back  the  persiani  and  look 
out. 

t.s. — in.  2  A 
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Marietta  kept  her  seat  on  a  corner  of  the  broad 
divan  that  went  round  two  sides  of  the  room.  A 
heap  of  pillows  had  been  piled  by  her  uncle  at  one 
end,  that  she  might  recline,  and,  if  possible,  sleep 
away  her  distress. 

He  had  been  to  fetch  her  home  from  Rome,  where, 
whilst  visiting  a  friend,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  handsome  young  sculptor,  a  man  of  good  birth  and 
poetic  temperament,  who  had  been  taken  by  her  lovely 
face,  made  a  sketch  of  her  as  Innocence,  and,  whilst 
doing  so,  brought  before  her  a  golden  future,  bright 
as  the  scene  from  the  terraced  garden  on  a  summer 
day,  till — the  light  faded,  and  she  found  that  the 
prospect  before  her  contained  only  the  outline  of  his 
face,  and  that  in  black  crayon,  softened  only  into 
delicacy  when  she  looked  at  it  through  her  tears. 

"  Give  him  up  ! "  was  the  universal  cry  of  the 
family. 

"  Then  I  will  go  into  a  convent,"  said  Marietta. 

In  the  end,  her  uncle,  Don  Orazio,  who,  though  a 
bachelor,  had  an  equal  temper  and  a  warm  heart, 
came  over  to  fetch  her  away,  and  try  if  absence  could 
dim  the  glowing  fervour  of  the  fancy. 

This  city  was  half-way  ;  and  they  stayed  here  on 
purpose,  that  some  few  events  or  scenes  should  come 
in  her  mind,  between  Rome  and  her  lover,  and  Naples 
and  her  home. 

Her  face  had  the  stain  of  tears  upon  it ;  hei  hail 
was  rough  j  her  delicate  hands  were  cut  by  the  bright 
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stones  in  her  rings,  from  twining  her  restless  fingers 
together  convulsively — permitting  them  to  express 
the  torture  that  her  heart  endured,  and  her  tongue 
dared  not  reveal. 

Henri  was  leading,  and  his  hody  almost  trembled 
in  his  desire  to  excel.  He  was  fond  of  dancing,  and 
felt  the  fascination  of  the  quick,  easy  measure. 

Don  Orazio  threw  hack  the  persiani,  and  the 
sound  came  uninterruptedly  into  the  room.  At 
first  Marietta  would  not  listen  or  care ;  hut  the 
sounds  kept  on — that  heat  of  dancing  feet — that 
minor  tenderness  — ■  that  champagne  of  laughter, 
frothing  to  the  last. 

Don  Orazio  turned  from  the  window.  Yes; 
Marietta  was  there,  her  hands  clasped  intently,  and 
her  eyes  bright.  The  past  and  the  future  were  joined 
in  the  tones  of  that  waltz,  and  gave  her  the  present 
— to  enjoy,  not  to  waste.  She  had  no  memories  of 
common  sensations,  no  thought  of  whirling  round  the 
room  in  her  lover's  arms,  no  mere  fact  to  recall  and 
give  her  pleasure.  It  was  the  new  life  that  was 
wakened ;  the  youth  that  has  an  instinct  for  justice 
and  independence,  and  that  rebels  against  control. 
She  rose  above  her  old  beaten  self,  with  her  bruised 
pride  and  love.  No  convent  for  her,  no  escape  into 
clandestine  marriage  (had  such  a  thing  been  possible), 
but  a  swift  throwing  of  herself  on  the  waves  of  life, 
to  float  carelessly,  happily,  trustingly  (if  God  pleased 
it)  to  her  lover's   feet ;   and   if   not — still  to  float 
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on,  and .  on,  face  upwards,  looking  to  the  sky  and 


sun  ! 


Don  Orazio  pushed  his  delicately  perfumed  hair 
from  his  temples,  and  wiped  his  brow,  on  which  the 
beads  of  perspiration  stood;  deliberately  he  seated  him- 
self, looking  at  Marietta,  and  within  reach  of  her  hand. 

"  My  love  !  "  he  said,  and  then  he  paused. 

"  Dear  uncle  !  "  said  Marietta,  looking  up,  the  light 
in  her  eyes  still  speaking  of  her  excitement. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  speaking  very  low,  "youth 
is  a  very  pleasant  thing ;  one  enjoys  everything  when 
one  is  young.  It  is  sad  that  it  passes  so  soon — so 
very  soon.  I  could  swear  to  you  that,  hearing  that 
music,  listening  to  that  fairylike  undulation  of  sound, 
it  requires  all  my  common-sense  to  make  me  believe 
that  I  am  old  ;  that  already  the  colour  has  gone  from 
my  hair,  the  lightness  from  my  step.  And  yet  it  makes 
me  recall  that  we  each  have  but  one  draught  to  drink 
of  that  magic  fountain,  and  so  should  try  not  to  make 
it  hitter  with  tears." 

Marietta  looked  into  his  face — watched  the  pain 
that  flitted  over  it,  and  in  her  own  mind  added  for 
him  the  words  he  did  not  speak — " — as  i"  did  I" 

"  You  are  young — you  have  the  cup  to  your  lips — 
and — the  tears  are  ready  to  drop  into  the  draught  as 
you  drink — unless " 

"Xo,"  said  Marietta,  interrupting  him  firmly, 
"  that  is  over,  uncle  dear  !  I  will  wait.  I  will  not 
cry  or  fret." 
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"Child  !"  said  Don  Orazio,  almost  solemnly,  "you 
did  not  make  your  own  heart ;  and  tears  do  not  wait 
for  our  bidding.  "What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  young 
— yoimg ! "  The  old  gentleman  sat,  still  dreaming, 
it  seemed,  of  days  long  since  gone  by ;  he  had 
Marietta's  hand  in  his,  and  passed  his  fingers  over 
it  gently,  as  if  he  were  blind,  and  was  reading,  by 
signs,  mysteries  he  could  not  see.  At  length  he  said, 
beating  the  tips  of  her  fingers  against  the  palm  of  his 
other  hand — "  Tears  must  cease,  and  hearts  must  not 
be  broken.  My  tough  old  hand  must  hold  thy  heart 
till  the  wound  is  healed.  Patience,  little  child, 
patience !  Scourge  thee,  indeed !  Did  I  say  so  1 
It  is  Time  who  holds  the  scourge,  not  I.  Scourge 
thee,  my  pretty  one  1  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  my  hand 
to  console  thee,  while  Patience  brings  the  rest  to  pass." 

Marietta  knew  what  that  meant.  Patience,  with 
Don  Orazio,  was  another  name  for  Fortune,  and  she 
was  well  content  to  be  consoled,  knowing  that  he 
would  faithfully  keep  his  word,  and  try  to  his  utmost 
to  make  her  love  successful,  and  help  her  to  wait, 
and  then  to  marry.  She  it  was  who  got  up  to  kiss 
his  forehead,  but  her  kiss  had  sadness  in  it ;  it  was 
of  consolation,  not  hope  :  the  knowledge  that  no  help 
of  hers  could  take  from  his  past  any  record  of  pain, 
or  bring  into  his  life  (except  in  sympathy  or  remem- 
brance) any  of  the  joys  of  Avhich  he  had  spoken. 

Together,  this  time,  they  went  to  the  window  to 
look  out.      Henri  had  collected  the  money,  and  was 
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putting  it  into  his  pocket,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
liis  face  ;  he  was  sure  that  no  other  collection  that 
night  would  bring  as  much. 

"  Hist !  "  said  Don  Oiazio,  feeling  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  for  some  coin  that  should  express  his  appre- 
ciation — ■  at  last  being  forced  into  selecting  a  piece 
of  paper,  worth  ten  francs,  to  wrap  a  penny  in,  that 
it  might  fall  safely  to  the  court  below. 

"  To  thee,  and  to  me,  they  have  been  worth  much, 
my  child,"  he  said  gently — "yes,  to  each,  to  both  of 
us,  worth  more  than  words  can  define,  or  than  money 
can  express." 

Again  the  fiddlers  began  to  play.  It  was  Bene- 
detto's trial.  Melodies — one  or  two  canzone  pc-polari 
— one  or  two  cheerful  melodies  from  operas.  Pio 
led ;  but  Benedetto  at  times  had  to  change,  and  take 
the  lead;  and  then  it  was  Pio  who,  with  ready  skill, 
filled  in  the  harmonies :  for,  though  they  were 
wanderers,  they  were  all  good  musicians. 

High  up,  in  the  very  Jocanda  where  the  three 
friends  lodged,  was  a  room — square  and  bare.  In  it 
were  two  rush-chairs,  a  table,  and  a  bed.  A  towel 
hung  on  a  peg,  a  basin  and  small  jug  of  water  stood 
on  the  floor.  The  walls  were  whitewashed ;  the  win- 
dow was  in  a  black  frame,  high  up,  and  deep-set  in  a 
sloping  projection.  From  it  one  could  see  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  monastery  at  the  top,  which  reminded 
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one  of  St  Christopher  hending  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  Divine  Child. 

In  this  room  were  a  woman,  a  child,  and  a  baby. 

The  floor  was  strewn  with  wild  flowers ;  and  a 
great  bunch  had  been  put  in  water  in  one  of  the 
common  earthen  jars  with  four  lips,  suitable  to  many 
drinkers  from  one  vessel,  and  graceful  in  its  use- 
fulness. 

The  child,  though  only  four  years  old,  had  the 
square,  sleeveless,  blue  cotton  bodice  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan contadina  to  her  long  frock  ;  her  chemise  was 
fastened  in  front  with  its  bright  button ;  her  apron, 
and  band  round  the  waist,  and  white  handkerchief 
on  her  head,  even  the  plaits  of  hair  beneath,  were  a 
copy  of  her  mother.  Already  the  sun  had  tanned 
her  skin,  and  playing  at  hard  work  had  marked  the 
small  hands,  which  now  beat  against  the  door,  to 
insist  that  some  one  shoidd  let  her  out. 

The  mother  seemed  not  to  hear.  The  baby,  swathed 
tight,  like  a  bundle,  was  on  her  knee,  and  she  fed  it, 
almost  mechanically,  with  sopped  bread. 

There  was  music  below  in  the  court — music  which, 
at  other  times,  would  have  brought  her  to  the  window, 
or  kept  her  running  across  fields,  to  get  within  its 
sound.  Now  she  Avas  deaf — stunned  by  grief.  No 
tears  were  in  her  eyes — no  gentleness  in  her  heart. 
The  hard  facts  of  life  were  about  her — in  her  ears 
echoed  the  calm  voice  of  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  Assize — 
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"  Ten  years'  labour — at  the  galleys  !  " 

Ten  years !  It  was  widowhood,  without  hope. 
Ten  years  at  Ischia,  or  other  Government  prison. 
Ten  years — ten  long  years  !  That  is  what  the  waltz 
time  had  repeated  to  her — till  she  closed  the  door, 
and  began  to  feed  her  baby. 

Elisabetta  had  been  asleep  then — it  was  the  crying 
of  the  baby  that  had  awakened  her :  that,  and  the 
despairing  groan  with  which  poor  Francesca  realised 
that  even  her  milk  was  gone,  and  that  though  the 
baby  clamoured  to  be  put  to  her  breast,  it  was  no 
longer  from  her  that  it  could  take  life. 

He,  her  husband,  was  condemned  —  disgraced ! 
"What  was  there  left  to  her  and  her  children  but 
condemnation  and  disgrace  1     How  coidd  she  bear  it  1 

Ten  long  years ! 

"  Open  !  "  said  Elisabetta,  pulling  her  mother's 
sleeve.     "  Open  !     I  want  to  go  to  the  music  !  " 

Francesca  got  up,  laid  the  infant  in  its  cradle,  and 
opened  the  door.  Elisabetta  went  into  the  long  broad 
balcony,  or  open  space  on  the  roof,  which  was  spread 
with  rushes,  and  had  evidently  been  used  for  men  to 
lie  and  sleep  on  during  the  great  cattle  fair  and/esfo. 
The  air  came  in,  and  touched  Francesca's  brow.  The 
sounds  came  in,  and  beat  sharply  on  her  brain,  and 
her  heart  groaned  the  refrain — 

Ten  long  years ! 

All  the  way  over  the  hills  she  had  come  to  hear 
the  trial ;  had  sold  her  necklaces  and  ear-rings,  and 
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almost  all  her  finery,  to  pay  the  best  avvocato  that 
was  known  in  those  parts  to  plead  for  him  ;  and  she 
had  had  pleasure — poor  soul ! — in  the  sacrifice,  and 
had  blindly  felt  that  the  dearer  it  cost  her  the  more 
sure  was  she  to  save  him — save  him,  who  lay  in  such 
peril. 

It  was  the  work  of  ten  minutes  that  this  husband 
of  hers  had  to  expiate. 

The  old  story — an  angry  word — an  angry  retort. 
Two  fiery  young  men  with  knives.  A  blow  that 
meant  to  kill,  but  did  not — a  blow  intended  to  de- 
fend, but  that  killed.  And  then  —  a  great  black 
shadow  —  Death  himself  standing  between  heaven 
and  hell,  with  two  men  clasping  his  knees  and  gro- 
velling on  the  earth,  each  willing  to  exchange  places 
with  the  other,  in  the  agitation  of  that  instantaneous 
but  fleeting  repentance  that  comes  with  the  realisation 
of  disaster,  when  passion  is  hot,  and  there  has  been 
no  time  for  pride  or  revenge  to  change  it  into  a  crush- 
ing relentless  engine — dead  to  everything  but  itself. 

Three  days  had  Francesca  been  waiting  there,  for 
the  case  before  her  Ferdinando's  had  been  a  long  one 
— a  dispxite  as  to  the  ownership  of  land,  with  many 
mortgages  on  it.  Three  days  had  used  up  her  money. 
There  was  still  a  piece  of  bread  upon  the  table — her 
lodging  was  paid  for  the  night :  next  morning,  by 
break  of  day,  she  would  be  up — to  go  home. 

Home ! 

That  home  was  a  small  cottage  in  the  midst  of  an 
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olive-orchard  and  vineyard,  with  a  view  of  mountains 
and  a  breath  from  the  sea,  though  it  was  some  miles 
away.  Cypresses  stood  here  and  there  near  it,  and 
there  were  pigeons  and  poultry.  The  family  were 
well-to-do  for  their  class,  but  in  that  home  were  three 
young  children  and  a  tall  young  woman,  a  widow; 
and  these  children  had  been  made  fatherless,  and  this 
girl  a  widow,  by  Francesca's  husband.  For  it  was 
her  brother  with  whom  he  had  had  a  dispute,  and 
who,  in  the  quarrel,  had  lost  his  life. 

So,  home  was  a  place  without  men  (except  the  poor 
old  grandfather),  until  a  discharge  could  be  got  for  a 
younger  brother,  now  a  soldier,  or  until  the  widow 
married  again. 

Yes,  she  might  marry  again — she  was  not  crushed 
as  Francesca  had  been. 

Ten  long  years  ! 

Benedetto  played  a  fair  selection  of  melodies  from 
"  II  segreto  per  esser  felice ; "  he  passed  to  the  simple 
little  air  that  children  sing — "  Santa  Lucia."  Elisa- 
betta  knew  it,  and  sang  it  up  in  the  roof — not  very 
well  in  tune,  though  loud  enough  to  have  an  echo  ; 
and  the  sound  seemed  to  tumble  down  again,  and  had 
much  the  same  effect  that  a  child's  zigzag  in  pencil 
has  on  mamma's  letter  to  papa — it  does  not  make  it 
clearer,  but  still  is  the  child's,  and  has  a  wish  in  it. 

Francesca  took  her  in  her  arms  and  lifted  her,  to 
look  over  into  the  courtyard  and  see  the  fiddlers.  It 
was  a  low,  broad  wall ;  an  old  box  Avas  close  to  it : 
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she  seated  herself  upon  it,  and  rocked  Elisabetta 
backwards  and  forwards,  clasped  close  to  her  —  so 
very  close,  the  child  did  not  like  it,  and  struggled. 
Francesca  put  her  down,  and,  passing  into  the  hack 
room,  threw  herself  upon  the  floor  in  the  corner. 

No  escape — no  chance — no  hope  !  Wherever  she 
went,  people  would  whisper  and  pity  her.  Her  chil- 
dren would  he  pointed  at  as  the  children  of  a  galley- 
slave  ! 

"  II  segreto  per  esser  felice  !  "  How  often  had 
Francesca  heard  it  played  by  the  band — sung  by  the 
young  men  at  the  festa/  For  it  suited  youth.  "  De- 
spise the  sorrow  that  threatens  clouds  for  to-morrow !  " 
They  might  be  able  to  do  so  ;  but  how  despise  shame, 
or  how  laugh  at  the  grief  which  hid  those  she  loved 
from  her  sight  and  threatened  certain  suffering? 
What  "secret  of  happiness"  could  there  be  for  her? 

Ferdinando  had  never  looked  so  handsome,  so  ten- 
der, so  to  be  looked  up  to  and  admired,  as  when  he 
had  leaned  forward  to  take  Elisabetta  in  his  arms  to 
kiss  good-bye.  Even  the  Signor  Presidente  was  sorry 
for  them,  and  had  a  tremble  in  his  voice  as  he  de- 
livered sentence,  and  warned  all  the  young  men  who 
crowded  the  court  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  placed 
in  a  like  position. 

Elisabetta  had  been  tired  of  the  court,  had  been 
taken  out  and  fed  by  some  kindly  woman  who  was 
waiting  there,  and  then  had  gone  with  some  children 
to  the  highroad,  coming  back  to  the  court  with  her 
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apron  full  of  wild  poppies,  eyebrights,  snake-flowers, 
and  the  deadly  nightshade  :  for  the  children's  sym- 
pathy had  shown  itself  in  gathering  great  hunches 
of  the  brightest  flowers  for  her ;  and  these  were  the 
flowers  that  now  stood  in  the  jug  and  strewed  the 
floor. 

The  fiddlers  played  on.  They  were  finishing 
'■  Mariannina  Capricciosa. " 

That  had  been  one  of  Ferdinando's  favourites. 
Elisabetta  could  sing  that  too. 

Ah,  Elisabetta !  She  sang  it  then,  and  clambered 
down  to  find  her  mother  and  make  her  sing  too.  But 
the  tune  stopped  :  again  Henri  was  going  round  with 
the  hat.  Many  new  persons  had  come  in  to  listen, 
and  they  gave  kindly;  but  perhaps  their  greatest  ad- 
mirer had  been  that  small  child  up  in  the  balcony, 
little  Elisabetta. 

They  waited,  and  rested  Some  one  invited  them 
to  have  wine — in  which  a  great  many  joined — so 
there  was  a  long  interval. 

Henri  counted  his  money.  He  was  triumphant — ■ 
certainly  he  far  outdid  Benedetto — though  it  was  not 
usual  for  so  many  to  give  after  the  first  performance. 


Francesca  still  lay,  her  head  on  her  arm.  That 
cold,  hard  floor  suited  her.  A  widow  —  and  no 
widow!  Work  was  not  appalling  to  her;  for,  in 
truth,  neither  she  nor  her  sister-in-law  was  unused  to 
hard  work,  and  many  a  time  had  they  together  dug 
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a  field,  while  the  husbands  laughed,  smoked,  talked, 
and  looked  on.  But  there  had  been  no  shame — no 
parting. 

It  was  a  hot  evening,  the  room  was  close,  the  odour 
of  the  poppies  grew  every  moment  more  strong.  She 
did  not  notice  it — she  felt  numbed  with  her  grief. 
He  would  never  come  back  !  No,  she  was  sure  he 
would  die !     And  perhaps  it  was  her  fault. 

The  avvocato's  eyes,  when  he  turned  upon  her,  had 
said — "  Yes,  it  is  your  fault  1 "  Yet  she  had  only 
spoken  the  truth — the  bare  truth. 

"  Who  struck  the  first  blow?"  asked  the  Presidente. 

"  Camillo,"  said  Francesca. 

"  Did  it  wound  Ferdinando  1  " 

"  Only  a  scratch.     He  saw  it,  and  was  quick." 

"  Were  your  brother  and  husband  good  friends  1 " 
asked  the  avvocato  for  the  Crown. 

"  Not  very,"  said  Francesca. 

"  In  fact,  they  did  not  like  each  other — they  quar- 
relled— there  was  bad  blood  between  them  1 " 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Francesca. 

Then  it  was  that  the  avvocato  sat  down,  and  with 
his  eyes  wrote  on  Francesca's  heart — "  It  is  you  who 
have  condemned  him  !  " 

Oh  to  be  dead  instead  of  him  !  Oh  to  work  with 
him  !  Oh  never  to  have  had  these  children,  whose 
only  knowledge  of  their  father  would  be — that  he 
was  a  convict — in  prison  ! 

"  Babbo  can't  hear — no — Babbo  cannot  hear, — for 
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il  Babho  is  gone  to  prison  !  "  sang  Elisabctta,  with  no 
thought  in  her  heart  of  what  it  meant. 

Francesca  heard  it,  and  started  with  distress.  The 
child  came  in,  and  seeing  Francesca  lying  on  the 
floor,  came  to  her,  still  singing — 

"  U  povero  Babbo,  il  Babho  is  always  in  prison  !  " 

The  mother  looked  up  to  reprove  her,  hatred  get- 
ting into  her  soul,  from  what  she  thought  was  the 
little  one's  carelessness  and  want  of  love ;  but,  look- 
ing into  her  face  she  saw  wonder,  and  innocent  re- 
gret ;  wonder  that  she  shoidd  lie  on  the  floor,  regret 
that  "  il  Babbo  "  was  not  there  with  them. 

"  And  is  this  the  purpose  of  life  1  "  said  Francesca, 
passionately.  "  Grow  up,  and  marry,  have  children, 
and  then  wish  them  dead  !  Better  that  they  should 
die!  I — what  do  I  want  with  life?  only  for  them! 
That  is  what  Ferdinando  said.  For  me,  there  is  no 
more  hope — with  me,  no  more  joy  !  Think  of  me  as 
dead — live  for  them  /  " 

The  open  door  brought  a  draught  of  air  into  the 
room.  The  odour  of  the  poppies  was  strong :  this 
time  Francesca  noticed  it,  and  rose  slowly,  thoughts 
coming  by  degrees  to  her  mind,  as  she  tried  to  associate 
what  she  now  experienced  villi  past  facts  in  her  life. 

Yes,  there  was  nightshade  there  —  the  flower  of 
Death  !  with  black  berries,  green  berries,  and  flowers 
with  golden  centres. 

How  often  had  she  known  her  mother  warn  her 
not  to  eat  them  !     How  often  had  she  herself  warned 
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other  children  to  be  careful !  How  often  had  she 
carried  poppies  out  of  her  room  when  the  little  ones 
brought  them  home  to  play  with  !  because  she  knew 
that  they  would  make  her  sleep  late,  and  she  had  to 
be  up  with  the  sunrise  to  work  ! 

These  scarlet  poppies  Avere  wisely  placed  amongst 
the  grasses — they  showed  bravely  in  the  hedges,  and 
by  the  common  road ;  and  each  held  a  secret  in  its 
fragile  cup — perhaps  a  blessing  for  the  weary,  longing 
for  sleep. 

Francesca  felt  what  she  could  not  define — a  cer- 
tain relief  at  the  presence  of  the  flowers. 

She  looked  at  her  baby — what  a  glorious  child  he 
was  !  so  round  and  healthy,  so  heavy,  so  content,  and 
peaceful !  A  forehead  like  his  father's,  eyes  like  his ; 
and  even  now,  strong  hands  that  could  give  mighty 
thrusts ;  as  she  had  often  laughingly  said  to  Ferdi- 
nando  himself. 

She  was  nursing  him,  caring  for  him,  for  what? 
Perhaps  to  follow  in  his  father's  steps,  and  grow  into 
full  strength  to  walk  into  the  blight  of  shame  !  "Why 
not  1  who  could  say  1 

Francesca's  heart  beat  violently.  She  began  to 
feel,  not  exhausted,  but  excited,  from  the  fever  that 
comes  from  exertion,  agitation,  and  want  of  food. 
She  had  not  thought  of  eating,  except  a  piece  of 
water-melon  at  the  door  of  the  court,  during  that 
time  of  waiting  when  the  Presidente  rose  for  half  an 
hour's  refreshment  at  mid-day. 
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Her  throat  was  dry  ;  lier  breath  could  scarcely 
pass  without  pain  and  effort.  She  must  drink.  She 
looked  round  for  water,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  there  was  none,  except  that  in  the  vase,  from 
which  Elisabetta's  flowers  were  already  drinking  the 
life  and  freshness.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
took  them  out  of  the  vase.  The  water  was  still  bright. 
She  cared  little,  but,  tasting  it,  found  it  bitter. 

Slowly  she  drank  a  few  drops,  with  satisfaction  in 
the  taste, — the  involuntary  ease  one  feels  in  recog- 
nising a  guide  who  will  lead  one  out  of  a  strange 
country,  back  home,  when  one  is  lost  in  strange 
lanes.  Her  mind  was  too  full  of  giant  fears  and 
dreads  to  allow  her  to  make  a  plan.  The  only  feel- 
ing was  that  of  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where  some  one  she  loved  had  fallen  ;  and  the  struggle 
between  the  natural  instinct  for  preserving  life,  and 
the  natural  yearning  to  find  again,  at  all  costs,  the  love 
that  had  never  seemed  so  precious  as  in  the  losing. 

"  Ten  long  years  !  years  of  exposure  to  weather, 
heat  and  cold  in  extremes,  scanty  food,  bad  air,  bad 
companions,  bad  treatment  of  all  kinds  !  Antonietta's 
husband  came  back — yes,  that  was  true — and  sat  all 
the  day  in  the  sunshine,  and  had  grey  hair  and  long 
stiff  limbs,  and  a  face  that  one  could  not  help  looking 
at,  it  had  such  a  wild  nothingness  in  it.  That  was 
after  ten  years.  Don  Carlo  said  that  the  work  was 
so  hard  it  was  indeed  twenty  years.  My  Ferdinando 
will  be  like  that,  and  it  will  be  through  me  ! " 
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Francesca  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to  shut  out  the 
sight,  as  if  it  had  already  heen  before  her.  Oh  the 
payment  for  one  blow  !  the  long  death  of  each  sepa- 
rate power  for  the  expiation  of  one  sin  !  There  was 
no  escape,  no  refuge  in  hope,  and  only  the  rest  of 
blankness  in  despair.  The  real  suffering  was  too  ap- 
palling to  that  loving  heart.  Blindly  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  to  call  sleep  to  wrap  her  round,  and 
let  her  sink  lower,  lower,  lower,  anywhere,  aAvay  from 
the  present  pain. 

The  strange  bitter  taste  lingered  long  in  her  mouth. 
The  kind  flowers  lay  before  her  on  the  table.  They 
too  were  dying,  their  fading,  languishing  blossoms 
giving  forth  their  parting  greetings  to  the  air  that 
travelled  back  to  the  sun,  to  the  river,  to  the  bank 
where  they  grew. 

She  took  some  of  the  flowers  in  her  hands,  and 
caressed  them  as  well  as  her  hard  toil-hardened  fingers 
would  allow  her.  The  bunches  of  berries  were  hardly 
ripe  :  she  crushed  one  or  two ;  she  bit  one — it  was 
acid,  and  bitter  too. 

And  little  Elisabetta  sang  as  she  peeped  over  at 
the  fiddlers,  —  "  II  povero  Babbo  cannot  see ;  for  il 
Babbo  is  alioays  in  prison ! " 

Just  then  the  slow  sweet  tones  of  Pio's  violin  broke 
the  stillness.  He  began  playing  a  favourite  of  his, 
"  II  balen  del  suo  sorriso,"  Benedetto  giving  the 
accompaniment  with  sympathetic  harmony. 

Francesca  heard  it,  knew  it  well,  but  did  not  asso- 
T.s. — III.  2  B 
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ciate  it  with  any  words.  To  her,  at  that  moment,  it 
sounded  solemn — a  sort  of  death-chant,  almost  like  a 
litany,  speaking  of  heaven  and  the  angels,  and  the 
life  beyond. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  looking  at  her  hoy  and 
little  Elisahetta,  "  it  will  he  hetter  for  them.  Our 
Lord  loves  little  children.  Better  for  them  to  he 
angels  in  Paradise,  free  from  all  chance  of  sin,  than 
left  here  to  suffer  like  him  and  me." 

She  had  a  dagger  in  her  hair,  a  dagger  with  a 
strange  handle,  like  a  twisted  serpent,  the  tail  in  its 
mouth,  after  coiling  in  strange  contortions  to  make  a 
firm  cross  at  the  hilt.  It  had  belonged  to  her  mother 
(and  who  could  say  how  many  other  women  of  the 
family  ?)  Its  very  possession  had  been  a  protection, 
associated  as  it  was  with  a  motto,  which  has  been  the 
text  of  many  grand  stories,  "  Death  before  Dis- 
honour ! " 

But  the  idea  of  the  wounding  or  stabbing,  or  carry- 
ing out  her  purpose  in  a  cruel  way,  was  repulsive  to 
her.  She  could  not  have  endured  the  sight  of  blood. 
It  was  quite  another  thing  to  let  the  little  ones  sink 
to  sleep,  and  wake  in  Paradise. 

With  determination  she  took  the  flowers,  and  broke 
their  pretty  blooms  into  the  rough  plate  which  had 
held  the  baby's  supper. 

"  How  many  would  be  enough  1 "  she  murmured 
to  herself.  "  How  many — berries — are  they  really 
poison,  till  they  become  quite  black1?" 
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She  laid  her  dagger  on  the  tahle.  The  tiny  sheath 
had  once  been  lacquered  with  gold  ;  now  it  was  plain, 
but  bright  from  constant  use.  It  seemed  fitting  to 
use  it  to  press  the  flowers,  but  it  did  not  lend  itself 
kindly  to  dealing  death  at  second-hand.  She  put  it 
aside,  and  took  the  common  iron  spoon  with  which 
she  had  fed  the  child. 

How  anxiously  she  looked  at  them  and  pressed 
them  !  How  the  odour  rose  as  she  mashed  and 
pounded  them  down  in  water  with  fierce  haste  and 
force  !  She  took  them  all ;  so  now  nothing  remained 
but  pale  pink  snake-flowers  amongst  the  grasses. 

The  brightest  signs  of  life  had  gone  to  make  Death. 

How  Pio  played !  It  was  the  ending  tumult  of 
passion  now — quicker,  louder,  with  full,  deep  tones ; 
and  then  the  long  delicate  cadenza,  that  sounded  like 
the  last  appeal  of  a  soul  to  heaven  before  it  sank  in 
despair. 

Francesca  poured  the  fluid  she  had  made  so  roughly 
into  the  vase. 

The  baby  still  slept.  Elisabetta  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  back  to  her  mother.  "Come,"  she  said, 
"  mamma  mia  ;  there  is  a  beautiful  signorina  looking 
and  listening — and  she  pointed  to  me — and  a  great 
signore  is  there  too." 

Francesca  looked  up,  and  saw  how  the  child  had 
reached  over,  till  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of  fall- 
ing, when  she  certainly  must  have  been  killed.  In- 
stinctively she  crossed  quickly  to  her  side  and  drew 
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her  back.  No ;  not  that !  She  could  not  think  of 
that !  She  felt  thankful  to  Marietta  for  having 
noticed  the  child,  and  enabled  her  to  save  her  from 
so  sad  an  end.  She  took  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
her — kissed  her  passionately  ;  but  Elisabetta  was  not 
willing  to  have  her  amusement  taken  from  her,  and 
soon  scrambled  down,  and  again  peeped  over,  only- 
more  cautiously  than  before,  standing  firmly  on  the 
box. 

Pio  now  was  playing  a  very  simple  direct  melody 
which  Francesca  had  never  heard ;  but  she  was  forced 
to  listen.     It  was  "  Orfeo's  lament  for  Euridice." 

It  seemed  to  make  her  taller — she  was  exalted — 
that  simple  appeal  of  love  to  love  !  How  small  the 
present  seemed,  and  how  grand  the  future  opening 
before  her !  She  and  her  children  in  heaven  praying 
for  the  father — watching  by  him,  may  be  ! 

A  sleep — yes,  a  deep  sleep  !  A  freezing  of  the  heart 
.  .  .  then  a  gentle  thawing  in  divine  sunshine;  an 
awakening  by  the  loving  hands  of  angels ;  voices  of 
children  ;  safe  from  any  more  pain,  any  more  possi- 
bility of  sin  or  shame  ! 

That  trembling,  wailing  sound  !  How  involun- 
tarily it  brought  before  her  the  awakening,  so  full  of 
beauty  and  love  !  But — what  was  that  1  It  seemed 
to  say — Lost ! 

Lost ! 

The  court  yard  was  still :  not  a  breath  but  the 
steady  strong  tones  of  the  violin.     The  very  flowers 
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seemed  bending  low  in  silence  to  listen.  Surely 
that  descending  cadence,  that  pathetic  phrase,  said — 
Lost! 

Pio  played  on.  Francesca  stopped  pouring  water 
upon  her  flowers  that  she  might  listen. 

"  Oh,  if  one  could  end  life  without  dying ! "  she 
thought  to  herself — ■"  without  taking  these  little  ones 
into  the  dark — the  dark  !  But  their  angels  will  be 
with  them,"  she  said  to  herself  ;  "they  will  be  safe. 
Our  Lord  loves  little  children.  It  is  only  to  make 
them  sleep ! " 

"  Dost  thou  knoto  ?  "  sang  Pio's  violin,  with  almost 
the  pathos  of  a  human  voice  ;  "dost  thou  know?"  It 
was  a  question  that  touched  her  heart.  What  was 
she  doing1?  Did  she  know — could  she  tell?  Even 
if  angels  did  rescue  the  souls  of  her  children  from  the 
bodies  that  she  destroyed  — if  they  carried  them 
lovingly  from  the  deep  river  into  which  she  plunged 
them,  could  she  be  sure  that  they  could  find  her? 
"Where  woidd  she  be  1  Alone — lost — lost !  Perhaps 
beyond  the  reach  of  angel-voices,  hidden  in  despair, 
deep,  deep  beneath  the  reach  of  light,  or  life,  or 
hope  ! 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  stillness,  then  the  last 
phrase  of  the  melody  was  repeated. 

Francesca  felt  as  if  on  a  plank,  crossing  a  torrent. 
She  had  not  the  courage  to  go  on  nor  the  courage  to 
go  back. 

The  tones  of  the  violin  came  again  to  her  soul,  low 
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—  like  a  friend  talking  —  the  modulations  from 
frenzied  despair  to  the  appealing  resignation  ex- 
pressed in  Gounod's  "  Meditation  "  (the  Ave  Maria). 

Her  thoughts  went  to  the  past — to  her  hopes,  her 
intentions  to  live  a  good  life  and  win  heaven.  Had 
she  not  had  her  children  baptised  on  purpose  that 
they  might  begin  life  with  consecration,  and  go  on, 
on  to  merit  Paradise  1  Must  they  needs  sin  because 
a  tempest  had  shipwrecked  their  father  1 

Suffering  and  the  sublime  effect  of  that  life-giving 
music  lifted  her,  as  it  were,  out  of  herself.  She  was 
no  longer  a  peasant  woman,  with  little  hopes  and 
■wishes,  and  a  careless,  purposeless  mind.  Her  soul 
was  wakened  to  emotion — emotion  that  blotted  out 
all  facts  of  life,  and  placed  her  so  near  the  edge  of 
this  world's  experience,  that  she  seemed  able  to  hear 
the  voices  of  angels ;  not  singing  hymns  of  praise  or 
rejoicing,  but  whispering  the  truths  that  should  guide 
her  on  her  way,  and  save  her  from  stumbling  in  the 
dark. 

"  Their  angels  hi -hold  the  Father 's  face." 

Their  tiny  hands  and  helpless  cries  lead  their 
parents  in  this  world  the  road  of  patience,  forbear- 
ance, and  thankfulness. 

Why  should  a  mother  turn  from  such  guidance, 
and  stain  herself  worse  than  Ferdinando  himself  was 
stained  1 

Ferdinando's  hand — that  well-loved,  hard-working, 
honest  hand — was  stained  with  blood  ! 
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Yes ;  say  what  she  could,  the  fact  remained  — 
stained  with  blood  ! 

Francesca  paused.  Pio  was  now  at  the  second 
phrase  of  the  "  Meditation,"  Benedetto  playing  the 
accompaniment  as  if  it  were  the  wind  sighing — so 
tenderly,  yet  with  such  strength. 

"Pray  for  mercy  now — not  sin  again — not  sink 
him  deeper  with  a  heavier  guilt, — but  bear — bear — ■ 
endure  ! " 

Yes,  that  is  what  the  strain  said  to  her. 

"  Endure — hope — fly — fly  where  only  the  sore-dis- 
tressed and  tempted  can  find  shelter — to  the  Divine 
Consoler  !     Pray  !  " 

The  tears  flowed  from  Francesca's  eyes;  she  put 
her  hand  into  her  bodice  to  find  her  handkerchief, 
and  taking  it  out,  pulled  out  also  her  rosary,  with  a 
silver  crucifix  at  the  end  of  it.  It  had  been  her 
mother's.  It  fell  upon  the  table.  She  seized  it, 
kissed  it,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  bed  in 
too  great  an  agony  to  find  words,  appalled  at  the 
necessity  of  approaching  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
Life  hand  in  hand  with  Death. 

The  music  seemed  to  be  praying  for  her — seemed 
to  bear  on  and  away,  above  the  clouds,  those  sobbing 
whispers  of  that  divine  prayer  which  meets  all  deeds, 
appealing,  as  it  does,  to  the  Great  Pather  of  All  in 
humble  submission  and  loving  confidence. 

"  Deliver  us  from  evil !  " 

Yes  ;   Francesca  could  pray  it   now.     She   would 
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not  attempt  to  deliver  herself  or  turn  away.  On  she 
would  go — be  all  that  she  had  strength  or  courage  to 
be.  Take  Ferdinando's  place  till  his  return,  pray  for 
him  during  his  absence,  be  father  to  his  children,  son 
as  well  as  daughter  to  their  father,  and  protector  to 
Camillo's  little  ones. 

The  music  had  been  like  lightning,  rending  the 
cloud  and  showing  her  not  only  the  abyss  she  had 
escaped,  but  a  glimpse  of  heaven  itself  ! 

It  had  been  stronger  than  Death. 

What  a  life  was  before  her — how  full  of  oppor- 
tunities for  good !  And  she  would  have  sought 
death  !  She  was  heartily  ashamed  of  herself  and  her 
sin.  She  looked  at  the  vase,  and  the  death  which,  she 
had  believed  and  hoped  it  contained  was  now  hateful 
to  her.  She  took  the  vase  with  both  her  hands,  and 
threw   it   into   the   corner   with   all   her  mi  "lit.      Of 

O 

course  it  was  broken  and  the  contents  spilt.  The 
crash  awoke  the  baby. 

How  thankful  she  was  to  hear  him  cry  !  So  real 
had  been  her  thought,  that  against  her  knowledge  her 
heart  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  lived.  She  almost 
divaded  rocking  him  to  sleep  again,  lest  death  should 
have  obeyed  her  summons,  and,  standing  too  close, 
chill  her  darling  with  his  shadow. 

Her  Camillo — her  own  boy — with  Ferdinando's 
eyes  and  brow ! 

Joy  and  thankfulness — very  unreasonable  but  very 
na]  —came,  into  her  heart,  forcing  despair  to  make 
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room  for  them,  that  she  might  have  courage  to 
live. 

"  The  music's  gone,"  said  Elisahetta's  clear  little 
voice.  > 

Francesca  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  Camillo.  The 
anguish  of  the  intended  parting  was  still  wounding 
her — she  was  hungry  for  proofs  of  their  life  and 
love,  longed  to  feel  them  both  in  her  arms,  warm 
and  happy.  She  lifted  her  hoy  from  the  cradle,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  box,  beside  Elisabetta,  ex- 
hausted and  weary. 

Elisabetta  turned,  and  put  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  then  patted  her  cheeks. 

"Ah,  mamma  miaf  Tivoglio  tanto  bene/  ti  voglio 
tanto  bene!"  she  said:  "anche  Camillo"  she  added, 
laying  her  rosy  little  cheek  upon  Francesca's  shoulder, 
that  she  might  look  over  at  the  baby. 

"And  I  should  have  lost  them,  and  myself  too," 
said  Francesca  to  herself,  passionately;  "oh  that 
music,  that  music  !  If  that  man  could  only  know 
what  he  has  done  for  me  and  for  them ! " 

Looking  into  the  court  she  could  see  Henri  and 
Benedetto — -Henri  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  put- 
ting his  violin  into  its  baize  cover,  his  face  very  solemn, 
his  manner  quiet,  as  though  in  church. 

Benedetto  had  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  was  look- 
ing up  at  Marietta. 

Marietta,  with  Don  Orazio  at  her  side,  stood  in  the 
window,  her  face  calm,  but  looking  transparent,  as  if 
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lighted  by  spiritual  enthusiasm  rather  than  material 
life. 

She  was  no  longer  floating  —  she  had  reached  a 
shore ;  she  was  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  nerved  to 
make  a  brave  attempt  to  reach  the  summit. 

"  Shall  I  give  them  something  1 "  whispered  Don 
Orazio.  "  Per  Baccof  that  fellow  played  like  Orfeo 
himself  !  " 

"  Send  for  him,"  whispered  Marietta  back  again, 
for  she  felt  hushed.  "  You  can't  give  him  money  ; 
he  stopped  the  other  man  from  asking  more.  Did 
you  see  his  face  when  he  was  playing  1  He  might 
have  stood  for  John  the  Baptist — wild,  but  spirit- 
ual, and  pure,  and  .  .  .  oh,  what  was  that,  zio 
mio?" 

They  both  looked  down,  and  saw  that  Henri  had  a 
rosary,  with  a  silver  crucifix  attached,  in  his  hand, 
and  was  looking  up. 

They,  too,  looked  up,  and  saw  a  bright-eyed  con- 
tadina,  with  two  children  clasped  in  her  strong  arms, 

the  broad  balcony,  just  below  the  roof. 

"  Why  did  she  give  that  1 "  said  Marietta. 

"  Because  she  had  nothing  else  to  give,"  said  Don 
Orazio. 

"Xothing  else — and  part  with  that/  Oh,  zio  mio, 
let  us  go  to  her  !     She  mu-<f  want  help  !" 

"  Likely  enough;  carina  !  We  will  care  for  her,  as 
we  are  cared  for.     For,  you  see,  we  all  want  help, 
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some  time  or  other — all! — the  strongest  as  well  as 
the  weakest, — help  in  soul  and  body,  heart  and  mind. 
And  when  we  are  perilously  near  falling,  falling  down 
beyond  all  help  or  remedy — ecco!  we  are  lovingly 
saved  in  time,  by  just  a  thought — a  feeling — a  voice 
from  the  Divine — if  we  only  heed  it '  " 


THE  GHOST  OF  MOECAE'S  TOWER. 

BY     M.    C     STIRLING. 
[MAGA.     July  1879.] 

FOE.  three  generations  the  direct  heir  to  the  estate 
of  Morcar's  Tower  has  not  succeeded  to  the 
property.  The  last  owner,  Squire  Fairfax,  was  a 
hale,  jovial  fellow,  and  had  three  stalwart  sons,  yet 
none  of  them  lived  to  possess  the  place. 

The  eldest  was  killed  when  Clyde's  army  relieved 
Lucknow ;  the  second  fell  a  victim  to  the  jungle-fever 
that  haunts  the  moist  rice-fields  of  Central  India ;  and 
the  youngest, — it  gives  me  a  choking  sensation  in 
my  throat  even  now  when  I  recall  his  fate. 

The  hero  of  the  Playing  Fields,  stroke  of  the  eight- 
oar  in  the  most  closely  contested  race  that  Oxford 
ever  won,  he  was  a  favourite  everywhere,  and  the 
pride  of  his  home.  I  can  see  him  yet,  with  his 
laughing  "brown  eyes,  standing  up  against  the  crack 
left-handed  howler,  who  came  assured  of  an  easy  vic- 
tory  for  Stepton  over  the  eleven  of  Stepton-in-the- 
Fens.     There  were  some  of  us  who  thought  when  he 
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carried  his  bat  that  greater  triumphs  must  be  in  store 
for  that  ready  hand,  that  watchful  eye,  and  cheery 
spirit. 

A  year  later,  when  a  pleasure-boat  went  down  in  a 
squall,  the  only  hope  left  us  was  that  he  had  not 
suffered  long,  for  there  was  a  dark  bruise  on  the  pale 
forehead  when  the  body  was  washed  ashore.  His 
father  never  recovered  the  blow,,  but  died  soon  after 
his  boy ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I,  a  distant 
cousin,  found  myself  the  owner  of  Morcar's  Tower. 

The  curse,  if  curse  there  still  be,  will  be  again  ful- 
filled, for  no  children  of  mine  will  ever  brighten  the 
gloomy  chambers  of  my  new  home.  It  matters  not 
how  I  know  this  so  certainly,  for  it  is  not  my  own 
story  that  I  am  about  to  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  joy  was  crushed  out  of  my  life  ere  I  was  thirty, 
so  that  I  abandoned  my  chosen  career,  and  hid  my- 
self in  a  lonely  cottage,  thinking  that  in  the  quiet  life 
of  a  student  I  might  find  solace  for  my  grief.  When 
first  I  heard  that  the  old  Tower  was  mine,  I  was  un- 
willing to  remove  from  the  abode  to  which  I  had 
already  grown  accustomed ;  but  on  further  reflection 
I  decided  that  the  effort  must  be  made,  and  that  I 
must  not  shrink  from  my  new  duties  on  account  of 
the  melancholy  associations  connected  with  the  place. 
To  the  Tower  therefore  I  went,  taking  with  me  the 
treasured  volumes  that  were  my  only  friends. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  cannot  give  the  true  names 
of  the  localities  I  am  about  to  describe,  but  they  will 
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be  easily  recognised  by  any  one  belonging  to  the 
neighbourhood  who  may  chance  to  peruse  this  tale. 

Morcar's  Tower  was  situated  in  one  of  the  flattest 
districts  in  England.  In  old  days,  before  cannon 
were  in  use,  it  must  have  been  a  valuable  stronghold, 
for  it  was  then  surrounded  by  a  reedy  fen,  full  of 
dangerous  and  unsuspected  depths,  and  only  practised 
guides  could  find  the  narrow  paths  that  threaded 
through  the  grass  and  rushes.  Gradually,  however, 
the  fen-land  was  reclaimed,  though  the  drainage  was 
extremely  difficult ;  and  a  canal,  more  sluggish  than 
any  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  was  cut  across  from  the 
Ayder  to  the  Deene.  The  soil  was  rich,  and  paid 
well;  and  at  last  a  little  town  grew  up,  known  as 
Stepton-in-the-Fens,  to  distinguish  it  from  Stepton 
proper,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Stepton-on-the- 
Wbld.  This  wold  was  nothing  but  a  rise  of  the  land 
on  the  west  of  the  Tower,  and  would  hardly  have 
been  remarked  in  a  less  level  country. 

The  Tower  itself  was  more  properly  a  keep,  square 
and  grim,  built  of  dark-red  stone,  that  took  a  purplish 
hue  when  wet.  Hound  it  was  a  deep  moat  that  on 
three  sides  had  been  hastily  and  carelessly  filled  up. 
Yellow  hawkweed  and  the  straggling  ragged-robin 
grew  in  profusion  on  the  unequal  surface  of  the  earth 
that  had  been  thrown  loosely  into  it ;  and  I  wondered 
greatly  that  my  cousin  should  have  allowed  this 
disorderly  fringe  of  weed  to  remain  round  the  house. 
I  remembered,  however,  that  when  my  cousin  Frank 
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had  once  proposed  some  alteration,  his  father  had 
replied,  with  unusual  sharpness,  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  meddle  with  the  moat.  On  the  fourth  side 
the  ditch  was  its  original  depth,  and  a  wooden  bridge, 
with  a  high  fantastic  railing,  crossed  it  where  the  draw- 
bridge had  formerly  been.  The  walls  of  the  Tower 
were  enormously  thick,  and  the  interior  was  con- 
sequently somewhat  sombre.  There  was  plenty  of 
heavy  old-fashioned  furniture,  but  there  were  few 
modern  elegancies  in  the  house.  In  the  room  that 
had  been  Harry's  were  two  new  easy-chairs,  some 
engravings  after  Landseer,  and  some  pewters  and 
cups, — relics  of  the  foot-races  and  sculling-matches 
of  his  Eton  and  Oxford  days. 

On  the  ground-floor  were  the  drawing  and  dining 
rooms,  with  two  smaller  apartments ;  the  bedrooms 
were  up-stairs ;  and  the  servants — I  had  but  three 
• — lived  in  some  newer  offices  quite  at  the  back. 

I  myself  chose  to  inhabit  a  curious  turret  that 
projected  from  one  corner  of  the  Tower,  partly  because 
it  was  light  and  cheerful,  partly  because  I  had  used 
it  when  visiting  my  cousins  in  our  boyhood.  The 
round  shoulder  of  the  wold  cut  us  off  early  from  the 
evening  sun,  and  from  the  turret  windows  I .  could 
watch  the  light  being  stolen  from  our  Fens  by  the 
advancing  shadows  of  the  fir-clad  rising  ground. 

I  loved  to  see  the  last  glitter  die  off  the  canal,  and 
from  between  the  reed  beds,  to  watch  a  lazy  barge 
perhaps  being  moored  for  the  night,  a  grey  heron 
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oaring  his  way  across  the  opal  sky,  or  a  string  of 
carts  or  team  of  horses  going  slowly  homewards, — 
for  no  living  creature  moved  quickly  in  the  Fens. 

When  all  was  still,  save  that  the  frogs  had  begun 
to  croak  among  the  rushes,  I  turned  to  my  books, 
and  in  mystic  volumes,  such  as  the  history  of  the 
Eosy  Cross,  sought  for  counsel  from  men  who,  like 
me,  had  resolved  to  be  alone. 

One  night,  when  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight  at 
the  Tower,  I  sat  up  rather  later  than  usual  at  my 
studies.  A  new  vista  was  opening  before  me,  and 
I  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  reaching  over  that 
indefinable  barrier  that  separates  us  from  the  world 
in  which  spirit  is  the  known  reality — a  world  whose 
laws  must  some  day  yield  themselves  up  to  our 
mastery.  I  raised  my  head,  and  drew  in  a  long 
breath  of  the  night  air  that  blew  in  at  the  open 
casement.  While  sitting  thus,  pursuing  an  argument 
in  my  own  mind,  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  footstep  on 
the  stair  caught  my  ear,  and  abruptly  broke  the  chain 
of  my  thoughts. 

Irritated  at  this  disturbance,  I  resolved  to  forbid 
the  servants  coming  up-stairs  so  late,  and  then  tried 
to  resume  my  reading.  But  the  winds  on  the  page 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  my  mind,  and  1  found 
myself  dwelling  instead  on  that  unwonted  sound. 

Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  me, — /  had  not  heart/  the 
step  go  away. 

My  door  faced  the  stairs,  and  only  a  very  small 
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landing  intervened.  I  looked  at  my  watch ;  it  was 
half-past  one. 

Obviously  none  of  the  household  had  any  business 
up-stairs  at  that  hour,- — -had  I  heard  the  step  of  a 
burglar  who  was  even  now  outside  my  door  ]  I  was 
unarmed,  and  beyond  reach  of  help,  for  the  bell  in 
my  room  communicated  with  an  empty  part  of  the 
Tower,  and  I  had  not  yet  given  orders  for  its  alter- 
ation. Hastily  and  nervously- 1  locked  my  door,  and 
listened  long  for  a  retiring  footstep,  but  not  a  sound 
came,  and  I  fell  asleep  at  last  without  undressing. 
]SText  day  I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  nervous- 
ness that  had  seized  me ;  for  though  I  do  not  boast 
of  any  special  amount  of  animal  courage,  I  had  never 
before  experienced  such  uneasiness.  I  concluded  that 
my  nervous  system  must  be  unstrung,  and  resolved 
to  take  more  exercise  than  I  had  done  of  late. 

I  asked  the  butler  casually,  if  he  had  been  up-stairs 
late  last  night.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  had 
spent  many  years  in  my  cousin's  service,  and  I  thought 
there  was  something  strange  in  his  look  and  tone  as 
he  replied,  "Xo,  sir;  none  of  us  were  up-stairs." 

A  confused  remembrance  of  a  ghost  story  came 
into  my  mind,  told  long  ago  by  a  chance  guest,  and 
summarily  cut  short  by  the  old  squire.  Perhaps  the 
Tower  was  haunted,  and  a  ghost  was  part  of  my 
inheritance !  I  hesitated  to  inquire,  lest  I  should 
put  the  idea  into  the  heads  of  the  servants ;  but  as 
I  had  little  faith  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  so-called 

t.s. — in.  2  c 
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ghostly  disturbances,  I  took  sundry  precautions  against 
imposture.  I  had  once  been  a  fair  shot,  so  I  opened 
a  long-untouched  box,  and  got  out  a  pistol  that  had 
lain  there  for  two  years.  This  I  cleaned  and  put 
away  in  my  room.  I  then  ordered  that  candles 
should  be  placed  there  in  addition  to  my  usual 
lamp,  and  desired  that  the  bell  should  be  at  once 
altered. 

When  evening  came,  I  sat  down  to  my  work,  and 
read  with  quite  my  usual  attention;  but  I  could  not 
recall  the  keen  perception  of  the  previous  night. 

About  one  o'clock  I  felt  my  mind  wandering 
involuntarily  from  my  book,  although  I  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  until  I  looked 
at  my  watch  :  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  heard  a 
faint  sound.  I  listened  anxiously  :  it  was  the  same 
step  as  before,  coming  slowly  up-stairs ;  the  step  of 
one  who  walks  wearily — the  step  of  a  woman,  for  I 
distinctly  heard  the  rustle  of  a  dress.  I  quietly 
placed  the  lamp  so  that  the  light  would  stream  right 
into  the  passage,  cocked  my  pistol,  and  as  the  footsteps 
reached  the  door  I  threw  it  open.  There  was  no 
one  there. 

A  sense  of  horror  seized  me,  and  I  think  at  that 
moment  I  would  rather  have  met  any  visible  foe  than 
have  stood  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  with  an  empty 
sound. 

Next  morning  Bond  lingered  unnecessarily  in  re- 
moving  the  breakfast  things,  and  after  glancing  two 
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or  three  times  at  me  as  I  sat  idly  by  the  window,  he 
spoke. 

"Mr  Fairfax, — excuse  me,  sir — but  you  don't  look 
well  this  morning." 

"I  don't  feel  very  well,  Bond,"  I  replied. 

"  Been  disturbed  at  night,  perhaps,  sir,"  said  the 
old  man,  pointedly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ]  Why  should  I  be  disturbed 
at  night  1 " 

"Because  you're  the  owner  of  Morcar's  Tower, 
sir." 

"  Then  there  is  a  story  that  I  don't  know  ! "  I 
exclaimed.  "  Go  and  finish  your  work,  Bond,  so  as 
not  to  let  the  women  remark  anything,  and  then  come 
and  tell  me  about  it." 

When  he  returned,  Bond  gave  me  a  garbled  version 
of  the  tale  I  shall  presently  relate  in  the  words  of  one 
immediately  concerned  ;  but  he  added,  that  since  the 
commission  of  the  crime  that  gave  Morcar's  Tower  its 
evil  name,  it  had  been  haunted  by  mysterious  foot- 
steps. ~No  ghost  had  ever  been  seen,  but  these  steps 
continually  passed  to  the  door  of  the  room  occupied 
by  the  owner,  and  there  died  away.  My  cousin,  stout- 
hearted practical  man  as  he  was,  had  tried  every  room 
in  the  Tower  without  escaping  from  this  terrible 
guardian;  and  Bond  thought  the  nervousness  caused 
by  the  nightly  visitation  had  helped  to  bring  about 
Mrs  Fairfax's  sudden  death. 

Had  he  been  a  richer  man,  the  squire  would  have 
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abandoned  the  Tower  j  but  lie  could  ill  afford  to  do 
so,  and  in  time  became  accustomed  to  the  ghost. 

"  Did  none  of  my  cousins  ever  hear  it  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  did.  Mr  James  and  Mr  Frank  each 
heard  it  before  they  left  home  for  the  last  time.  Mr 
Frank  told  me  himself,  sir,  and  said  he  thought  it 
might  be  a  sign  he  was  never  coming  back." 

"And  Harry V 

"  Master  Harry  was  so  much  younger  I  don't  think 
he  rightly  knew  the  story.  Mr  Fairfax  made  the 
other  young  gentlemen  and  me  promise  never  to  tell 
it  to  any  one  ;  and  Master  Harry  wasn't  one  to  think 
of  things  of  the  sort." 

"  How  did  the  others  find  it  out  1 " 

"  Same  way  as  I  did,  sir,  by  master  changing  his 
room  so  often.  They  got  it  out  of  Mrs  Fairfax,  poor 
lady,  at  last." 

"  Well,  Bond,  I  suppose  I  can  depend  on  you  to 
help  me  if  I  try  to  find  out  anything  about  the  ghost." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I'd  advise  you  to  leave  it  alone,  if 
I  might  be  so  bold." 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  can't  go  on  living  here  without 
trying  to  understand  this  affair.  If  there  is  a  ghost, 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  his  or  her  coming ;  and 
if  I  could  discover  the  reason,  it  might  put  a  stop  to 
these  visits." 

"  Well,  sir,  there's  no  denying  that  would  be  a 
good  thing  ;  but  I  doubt  you'll  find  it  beyond  you  to 
manage. " 
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"  At  least  I'll  try,  Bond,"  said  I,  as  he  left  the  room. 

That  night  I  placed  lamps  on  the  stairs  and  in  the 
passage  that  led  to  them,  and  made  Bond  sit  up  there 
that  he  might  notice  where  the  steps  came  from.  I 
myself  sat  opposite,  the  open  door  of  my  room,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  staircase.  At  a  quarter  past 
one,  Bond  called  out,  as  agreed  on,  ".It's  coming, 
sir  ;  "  and  a  minute  later  I  distinguished  the  first  foot- 
falls. Slowly  and  steadily  they  came  up-stairs,  so 
that  I  could  count  the  numher  of  steps ;  they  crossed 
the  landing,  and  the  last  one  planted  itself  on  the 
threshold  of  my  room  ;  then  there  was  perfect  silence. 

I  shuddered  and  called  Bond,  who  came  up  white 
and  trembling. 

"  Sir,  the  steps  walked  by  me  where  I  sat  ;  I 
watched  the  lamp  as  you  told  me,  but  I  saw  nothing 
pass  between  me  and  it.  I  don't  know  where  they 
began ;  they  seemed  to  start  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage. Oh,  sir,  don't  meddle  with  them,  or  you'll  come 
to  harm !  " 

"  I  hope  not,  Bond,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  trick,  and  I  must  think  what  is  to  be  done 
next.  Go  to  bed  now,  for  I  suppose  we  shall  hear 
no  more  to-night." 

"  Ko  more,  sir,  the  Lord  be  praised  !  It  only  comes 
once  in  a  night ;  if  it  were  oftener,  I  don't  think  any- 
body could  stand  it." 

The  old  man  evidently  did  not  like  the  notion  of  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  ghost,  but  now  that  I 
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knew  exactly  what  happened,  my  own  nerves  were 
steady.  T  felt  that  here  was  an  opportunity  of  testing 
some  of  the  theories  in  which  I  was  most  deeply  inte- 
rested, and  I  resolved  that  no  effort  of  mine  should 
be  wanting  to  prove  them  true  or  false.  I  believed 
in  the  power,  possessed  by  a  few  strong  wills,  of  in- 
fluencing others  at  a  distance ;  and  my  own  studies 
had  accustomed  me  to  concentrate  my  thoughts,  the 
first  step  towards  exercising  such  a  power,  if,  as  I 
hoped,  it  Avas  latent  in  me.  I  had  never  heard  of  any 
attempt  to  control  a  spirit  by  such  means ;  but  the 
idea  did  not  appear  to  me  impracticable.  Where  so 
little  is  known,  experiments  are  of  use,  even  though 
their  results  be  only  negative.  If  there  is  a  spirit, — 
thus  I  argued  with  myself, — that  wishes  to  communi- 
cate with  the  owner  of  this  Tower,  surely  a  reciprocal 
wish  on  his  part  might  render  the  process  easier. 

Again,  the  simplest  facts  of  mesmerism  show  that 
one  will  can  control  another  ;  surely  a  spirit,  freed 
from  human  grossness,  should  be  sensitively  alive  to 
every  influence  exerted  over  it.  It  only  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  I  have  the  needful  strength,  and 
whether  I  can  keep  cool  and  steady  if  I  succeed  so  far 
as  to  obtain  obedience  from  the  spirit. 

Having  settled  my  plan  of  action,  I  began  by  taking 
a  long  and  brisk  walk  in  the  early  morning.  Before 
dinner  I  confined  my  reading  to  historical  works,  hut 
in  the  evening  I  perused  carefully  a  volume  in  which 
I  had  found  much  curious  and  useful  information  on 
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mesmerism.  Soon  after  midnight  I  seated  myself 
opposite  my  open  door,  having  previously  placed  the 
lamps  so  as  completely  to  light  up  the  space  before  me. 

Two  rather  ludicrous  difficulties  then  struck  me. 
In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  know  the  sex  of  my  un- 
seen visitor.  Bond's  story  would  have  led  me  to 
suppose  that  a  man  must  haunt  the  Tower,  hut  there 
was  nothing  masculine  in  the  gentle  footfall,  or  the 
sound  of  the  trailing  robe. 

Secondly,  I  knew  that  I  must  keep  one  idea  steadily 
before  me,  yet  it  would  be  useless  to  go  on  repeating 
a  formula  in  a  mechanical  way.  This  difficulty, 
however,  was  a  very  elementary  one,  and  would  be 
easily  overcome  by  practice.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the 
doorway,  where  the  eyes  of  a  figure  of  average  height 
would  be,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  myself 
think  an  almost  uninterrupted  "  Come  !  " 

Unfortunately  the  night  was  boisterous  and  stormy, 
the  wind  screamed  past  the  casement,  and  swept  on, 
as  if  in  a  hideous  fugue,  across  the  gloomy  fens ;  but 
as  my  senses  grew  more  and  more  keen,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  that  I  could  distinguish  the  familiar  foot- 
steps, even  through  all  this  storm-music. 

After  a  while,  the  blood  moved  faster  in  my  veins, 
my  eyes  were  unnaturally  fixed  and  hot,  and  my 
breathing  was  constrained  and  rapid,  as  though  every 
iimscle  were  stiffened, — a  sensation  quite  unlike  the 
deep  full  inspirations  of  severe  physical  exertion. 
,    I  should  not  have  realised  how  great  was  the  ten- 
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sion  of  my  will  had  not  a  gust  of  wind  made  a  gate 
in  the  garden  bang  suddenly,  when  the  quiver  with 
which  my  nerves  responded  to  the  sound  betrayed  to 
what  a  pitch  I  was  excited. 

It  was  close  on  the  hour  for  the  ghost's  visit.  I 
passed  my  hand  across  my  forehead  and  eyes,  and 
at  the  same  instant,  distinct  through  the  wailing  of 
the  wind,  I  heard  the  distant  footfall.  I  grasped  the 
arms  of  my  chair,  and  half  rose  in  the  intensity  of  my 
wish ;  but  when  the  steps  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
something  seemed  to  give  way  in  my  brain,  the  room 
and  lights  swam  before  my  eyes  ;  but  as  I  sprang  up, 
with  my  hands  to  my  temples,  I  saw,  or  fancied  I 
saw,  against  the  bright  background,  the  shadowy  out- 
line of  a  figure. 

It  was  an  instantaneous  impression,  and  I  sank 
back  as  helpless  and  weak  as  a  child, — all  power  of 
will  entirely  gone. 

An  hour  passed  before  I  could  shake  off  my  lassi- 
tude sufficiently  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  I  slept  soundly, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  found  that,  instead  of 
being  fatigued,  I  was  more  active  than  usual  on  the 
following  day. 

To  Bond's  inquiries,  I  merely  replied  that  I  was 
carrying  out  a  plan  which  I  hoped  would  succeed  in 
time,  but  that  I  could  not  give  him  the  details. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  experiments  of 
each  succeeding  night.  I  soon  found  that  the  power 
of  concentrating  my  will  increased  with  every  effort. 
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On  three  occasions  I  saw  the  same  shadowy  outline ; 
but  on  each  a  chance  sound  disturbed  me,  or  irresis- 
tible fatigue  deprived  me  of  strength  just  when  I 
most  needed  it.  At  length  I  resolved  to  take  one 
night's  uninterrupted  rest,  and  to  begin  my  next 
attempt  only  a  few  minutes  before  one,  so  as  to  have 
more  power  in  reserve  when  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  attained 
almost  immediately  the  required  state  of  concentrated 
volition ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  condition 
more  natural  than  it  had  ever  yet  been.  I  gazed 
more  quietly  and  observantly  at  the  spot  where  I 
hoped  the  spirit  might  appear,  and  made  mesmeric 
passes  as  if  before  a  figure  facing  me. 

As  one  o'clock  struck,  my  senses  grew  more  alert ; 
never  before  had  I  felt  myself  possessed  of  such  sub- 
dued and  controlled  strength  ;  even  my  pulse  became 
quiet  and  regular. 

I  could  not  account  to  myself  for  these  novel  sen- 
sations, but  I  was  filled  with  a  buoyant  delight  which 
was  almost  ecstasy.  My  hands,  as  I  continued  my 
passes,  seemed  to  feel  an  opposing  force,  as  though  I 
were  drawing  a  weight  towards  me.  There  was  none 
of  the  former  heat  and  excitement,  but  a  genial 
warmth  pervaded  every  limb. 

I  knew  I  had  power  over  the  spirit  if  I  could  but 
keep  myself  steady. 

At  last  it  was  close  on  the  quarter,  when  I  heard 
the  first  step  in  the  passage.      I   stretched  out  my 
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hands  in  motionless  command  and  expectation.  As 
the  steps  reached  the  turn  of  the  stairs  the  outline 
became  visible  once  more ;  it  grew  distinct,  came 
nearer,  and  pausing  at  the  doorway,  seemed  to  trem- 
ble and  gather  itself  into  the  form  of  a  woman  in  a 
clinging  robe,  who  bent  towards  me  with  a  look  that 
I  shall  never  forget. 

She  was  very  young,  and  the  misery  on  her  face 
might  have  made  the  hardest  heart  pitiful.  In  her 
eyes  there  was  that  abiding  look  of  horror  that  some- 
times remains  after  a  great  mental  shock — a  look 
almost  impossible  to  describe,  but  which  conveys  its 
meaning  instantaneously.  Her  mobile  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  and  her  small  hands  tightly  clenched 
at  her  sides.  Although  every  feature  was  distinguish- 
able, there  was  no  semblance  of  humanity  about  her ; 
she  was  a  pale  shadowy  figure,  and  the  outline  of  her 
head  and  dress  remained  tremulous,  as  though  ready 
to  melt  again  into  air. 

As  she  gazed  earnestly  at  me,  I  felt  that  she  could 
communicate  her  thoughts  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
read  mine,  in  this  mysterious  spirit-contact.  I  did 
not  speak,  but  I  thought  the  words,  "Poor  soul,  I 
will  aid  you  in  anything  you  wish  1 "  A  faint  smile 
quivered  over  her  face,  and  she  bowed  her  head  and 
beckoned  me  with  one  hand.  Taking  up  a  small 
lamp,  I  followed,  while  she  passed  down-stairs.  Her 
movement  was  exquisite  in  its  floating  grace,  and  I 
remarked  that  her   steps  were   no   longer   audible : 
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the  sound  of  them  was  not  needed  now  to  plead  for 
her. 

She  led  me  along  the  passage  to  a  deep  window 
overlooking  the  moat.  Here  she  paused,  and  pointed 
to  a  panel  in  the  oak  wainscoting.  I  could  see  nothing 
peculiar,  and  glanced  towards  the  spirit  for  further 
explanation.  Again  and  again  she  pointed  imperi- 
ously to  the  same  spot.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  my 
voice  refused  to  come,  so  I  thought  the  question  I 
wished  to  ask. 

"  Am  I  to  search  here  for  something  1 " 

Her  smile  answered  me,  and  she  then  signed  to 
me  to  open  the  window  and  come  out.  Placing  my 
lamp  on  the  floor  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  draught,  I 
got  over  the  low  sill  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
moat.  The  spirit  floated  a  yard  or  two  further,  and 
pointing  down  to  the  ground,  wrung  her  hands 
piteously. 

"  Did  some  one  die  there  VI  asked  in  a  whisper, 
fur  I  felt  that  my  power  was  waning,  and  it  was  no 
longer  difficult  to  speak.  The  pale  hands  pointed  to 
the  breast  of  the  figure,  which  was  already  fading,  as 
though  her  desire  was  accomplished. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  flinging  myself  down  before 
her,  "  if  I  search  the  panel  and  this  spot,  will  you  be 
at  rest  1 " 

She  bent  towards  me  once  more  with  a  smile  of 
intense  peace  on  her  face,  and  melted  out  of  my  sight. 

Whether  I  fainted,  or  whether  I  fell  into  the  deep 
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sudden  sleep  that  sometimes  follows  mesmeric  exer- 
tion, I  cannot  tell,  but  when  I  came  to  myself  day 
was  breaking,  and  my  lamp  was  burnt  out  below  the 
open  window. 

After  breakfast  I  gave  Bond  an  account  of  my 
adventure,  and  could  easily  see  that  the  good  old 
man  thought  my  brain  was  affected. 

"You  will  help  me  to  search  the  panel,  Bond,  and 
that  will  prove  whether  my  story  is  true  or  only  a 
dream,"  said  I. 

To  the  window  we  accordingly  went,  and  Bond 
inquired  whether  he  was  to  break  the  wainscot. 

" Certainly  not,"  I  replied ;  "if  there  is  a  hiding- 
place  here,  there  is  some  way  of  opening  it,  which  I 
shall  try  to  find  before  I  allow  the  wood  to  be  broken." 

Inch  by  inch  I  examined  the  wood,  and  compared 
the  mouldings  carefully  with  those  on  the  opposite 
side.  My  attendant's  incredulity  was  so  manifest, 
that  I  should  greatly  have  preferred  to  prosecute  the 
search  alone,  but  by  doing  so  I  should  have  lost  the 
testimony  of  an  additional  eyewitness  to  the  discovery 
I  felt  confident  of  making.  After  a  long  and  patient 
scrutiny  I  found  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  panel  an 
inch  or  so  of  moulding  that  fitted  into  the  rest.  An- 
other quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  ere,  by  a  chance 
movement,  I  gave  it  the  turn  required  to  loosen  it. 
When  it  came  out,  and  showed  a  spring  concealed 
below  it,  my  excitement  was  very  great,  and  Bond 
himself  began  to  share  the  feeling,  and  hurried  off 
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for  oil  with  which  to  clean  the  rusty  metal  We  soon 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  bolt,  and  a  portion  of  the 
.panel  slid  hack  below  the  moulding,  revealing  a  small 
recess  in  which  lay  a  roll  of  manuscript  tied  with  a 
black  ribbon.  Dust  and  damp  had  made  the  writing 
difficult  to  decipher;  but  when  the  sad  history  lay 
spread  before  me,  I  decided  to  give  it  to  the  world, 
along  with  an  account  of  my  mesmeric  experiment. 
I  have  modernised  the  spelling,  and  supplied  a  few 
obvious  words  that  were  either  blotted  or  illegible  in 
the  original.  The  date  was  eaten  away,  but  from 
family  papers  I  know  that  it  must  have  been  August 
1778.     The  manuscript  ran  as  follows  : — 

"I  am  going  to  write  down  what  has  happened. 
It  may  be  that  no  one  will  ever  read  what  I  write ; 
but  should  this  paper  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
pitiful  persons,  surely  they  will  grieve  for  us. 

"  Mr  Fairfax  is  a  bad  man.  Heaven  forgive  me  if- 
I  ought  not  to  think  him  so  !  but  I  must  needs  say 
it  bere.  My  father  says  he  is  not  worse  than  his 
neighbours,  and  that  it  is  the  habit  of  most  gentlemen 
to  drink  and  swear  in  his  fashion.  If  it  be  so,  it  is 
an  ill  thing  for  women  that  have  to  bear  therewith. 
My  father  is  a  poor  curate  in  Stepton.  He  has  as 
trood  blood  in  his  veins  as  Mr  Fairfax  himself :  but 
then  he  is  very  poor,  as  I  have  said.  My  mother  and 
Mrs  Fairfax  were  friends ;  and  when  Mrs  Fairfax 
died  my  mother  took  charge  of  the  little  baby  she 
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left,  along  with  me.  That  baby  was  my  Harry — 
Harry  Fairfax  of  this  Tower  of  Morcar's.  He  and 
I  learnt  our  first  lessons  together  from  my  mother ; 
and  when  Ave  grew  older  my  father  taught  us  both. 
Old  Mr  Fairfax  took  but  small  notice  of  his  son. 
He  was  usually  hunting,  or  quarrelling  with  some 
neighbour,  or  having  drinking-bouts  at  the  Tower. 
I  will  say  it  again — he  is  a  bad  man.  I  feared  him 
much,  he  looked  so  big  on  his  black  horse ;  and  he 
had  a  rough  voice.  I  remember  how  Harry  and  I 
were  gathering  rushes  to  plait  one  day  when  he  rode 
by  on  the  narrow  path  that  goes  down  to  the  white 
inn.  The  willows  and  rushes  were  high;  but  the 
black  horse  was  so  much  taller  that  we  could  not 
hide,  as  we  sought  to  do.  Mr  Fairfax  called  out 
with  a  strange  oath  that  sounded  loud  and  terrible, 
and  jeered  at  Harry  for  playing  with  the  parson's 
brat.  Then  he  rode  on ;  and  Harry  was  in  a  great 
passion,  the  like,  of  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
When  I  was  fourteen  my  mother  died,  and  thereafter 
I  had  to  take  charge  of  our  house.  Harry  always 
came  for  teaching  from  my  father;  but  he  looked 
oltler  than  1  did,  for  I  had  no  money  to  buy  myself 
new  clothes,  and  was  forced  to  continue  in  childish 
frocks  when  I  might  have  worn  gowns.  At  last  an 
old  and  good  friend  of  my  father's  sent  money  where- 
with  to  provide  me  with  sundry  needful  things ;  and 
I  remember  that  I  was  vexed  because,  when  he  saw 
me  in  my  new  attire,  Harry  did  not  kiss  me,  as  was 
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his  wont.  He  loved  books  greatly,  as  did  my  father  ; 
and  he  hated  wine  and  oaths,  and  all  the  evil  doings 
at  the  Tower.  Mr  Fairfax  was  angry,  and  called  him 
a  clerk  ;  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  him.  And  by- 
and-by  he  loved  something  more  than  his  books,  and 
I  could  not  believe  that  it  was  so.  But  it  was  true ; 
and  no  creatures  were  happier  than  we  when  we  sat 
among  the  osiers  and  talked  of  what  we  would  do 
by-and-by.  Father  was  sorely  troubled  when  Harry 
told  him  ;  but  he  Avas  always  reading,  and  had  not 
time  to  think  much  of  us.  Besides,  he  loved  Harry 
as  his  son,  and  all  the  more  because  he  would  not 
join  in  his  father's  wicked  ways.  We  were  just 
twenty  when  Mr  Fairfax  bade  his  son  marry  a  young 
gentlewoman,  whose  father  would  dower  her  with 
certain  lands  that  adjoined  those  of  the  Tower. 
"When  Harry  refused,  his  father's  anger  was  very 
terrible ;  but  as  he  gave  no  reason  for  his  refusal, 
Mr  Fairfax  let  him  go,  thinking  to  persuade  him  in 
time,  and  with  softer  words.  He,  however,  made 
speed  to  our  house,  and  demanded  that  my  father 
should  marry  us  privately.  This  he  would  not  hear 
of  at  first,  though  Harry  urged  it,  saying  it  would 
be  his  safety — that  Mr  Fairfax  had  even  said  the 
damsel's  brother  should  call  him  out  did  he  slight 
her. 

"He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  at  last  father  con- 
sented to  make  the  needful  arrangements,  and  we 
were    satisfied.     Alas !   Avhile    he   was    absent,    some 
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rumour  had  come  to  Mr  Fairfax's  ear,  and  when 
Harry  returned  home  he  was  made  a  prisoner  in  his 
room,  and  only  allowed  to  issue  from  it  for  his  meals. 
Mr  Fairfax  thought  to  tame  him,  but  he  knew  not 
that  there  was  a  device  whereby  he  might  be  baffled. 
In  bygone  days,  when  Harry  was  fain  to  escape  from 
noisy  guests,  he  would  slip  out  at  the  passage  window; 
or  if  the  brawlers  were  too  near  the  stairs  for  him  to 
pass,  he  would  let  himself  down  by  a  rope  cunningly 
made  fast  to  an  iron  bar  that  was  across  his  own 
window.  A  thin  and  narrow  plank  was  concealed 
below  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  moat,  being  held 
by  ropedoops  to  two  pegs  knocked  into  the  bank. 
Once  across  the  ditch,  he  was  free,  for  the  gentlemen 
were  too  busy  within  to  espy  him.  Now,  however, 
his  father  was  always  on  the  watch,  fearing  lest  he 
should  escape.  We  should  have  been  in  sore  straits 
had  we  not  had  one  friend  among  the  servants — old 
Betty- — who  had  seen  my  Harry  born.  She  sped 
away  to  me  with  a  message,  bidding  me  to  come  at 
dusk,  and  Harry  would  meet  me  in  the  willow  thicket 
across  the  moat  :  further  than  that  he  dared  not 
venture. 

"Was  I  wrong  to  go1?  I  thought  not;  nay,  I 
think  still  that  1  was  right.  Since  the  night  that 
Harry  put  his  signet- ring  xipon  my  finger  I  have 
belonged  to  him.  How,  then,  could  I  dispute  bis 
will  ?  Moreover,  he  was  in  trouble,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  to  go  to  him  in  his  need.     Therefore  I  went. 
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"  When  it  was  growing  late,  so  that  it  behoved  me 
to  return,  he  led  me  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  and 
kissed  me ;  and  that  was  our  very  last  kiss  on  earth, 
yet  I  knew  it  not.  I  would  I  had  known,  that  I 
might  have  stayed  to  perish  with  my  love.  I  hurried 
along  the  darkening  path,  but  before  I  had  gone  far 
I  heard  an  angry  voice  that  seemed  to  be  that  of 
Mr  Fairfax.  I  feared  greatly  for  Harry,  but  I  dared 
not  turn  back  lest  I  should  be  seen  and  cause  worse 
trouble,  since  it  might  well  be  that  Mr  Fairfax  was 
only  speaking  to  some  groom  or  labourer.  All  night 
I  could  not  sleep  for  terror,  and  next  day  news  was 
brought  to  my  father  that  Harry  had  disappeared. 

"  The  country  was  searched  for  him ;  but  I  knew 
he  was  dead,  for  had  he  been  alive  he  would  have 
found  means  to  relieve  my  anxiety. 

"  Mr  Fairfax  shut  himself  up,  and  drank  hard  ;  and 
after  a  few  days  he  desired  that  the  moat  should  be 
filled  up. 

"The  work  was  begun,  and  that  night  I  knew  the 
reason. 

"  Again  old  Betty  came  to  me,  whitefaced  and  aged 
by  many  years.  She  told  me  the  horrible  thing  that 
has  never  since  been  out  of  my  thoughts.  I  see 
before  me,  day  and  night,  the  moat,  the  darkening 
path,  and  my  Harry  as  he  stepped  off  the  plank  and 
saw  his  father  standing  before  him.  Old  Betty  coidd 
not  tell  me  what  had  passed,  but  Mr  Fairfax  had  seen 
me,  for  she  heard  my  name. 

T.s. — III.  2  D 
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"  After  many  furious  words,  Harry  said  clearly,  '  I 
never  will  give  her  up  ! '  Then— then — that  cruel 
man  struck  him  hard  on  the  temples  with  the  handle 
of  his  heavy  hunting-whip.  Harry  fell  hack  into  the 
moat  and  he  never  rose  again.  Mr  Fairfax  knelt  at 
the  edge  and  called  him  hoarsely,  and  when  no  answer 
came  he  rushed  into  the  house. 

"  Betty  was  too  terrified  to  say  next  day  what  she 
had  seen,  and  I, — can  I  give  up  Harry's  father  to 
punishment? — I  who  have  heen  the  cause  of  my 
husband's  death  1 " 

The  writing  here  became  unsteady  and  indistinct, 
as  though  the  poor  girl's  mind  had  begun  to  wander. 
I,t  is  legible  on  the  next  leaf. 

"  People  look  at  me  strangely ;  they  thought  I 
did  not  hear  to-day  when  some  one  said  I  was  mad. 
Am  I  mad?  No!  I  am  sure  I  am  not;  my  brain 
is  quite  clear,  clearer  than  ever,  and  each  thought  is 
as  bright  as  if  it  were  written  in  flame.  I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  The  moat  is  not  half  full 
yet,  but  in  a  few  more  days  there  will  be  no  room  in 
it.  I  must  get  Betty  to  hide  this  paper  for  me  in 
Harry's  panel  cupboard  ;  she  taught  him  and  me  the 
trick  of  it  long  ago.  I  will  not  tell  her  why  I  want 
it  hidden  to-night ;  oh  no,  she  might  be  afraid  if  she 
knew  ;  and  I  must  be  quite  alone,  too.  Mr  Fairfax 
is  (1  linking — always  drinking.     I  am  going  to  punish 
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him ;  he  shall  have  two  deaths  on  his  soul,  two — 
two.     God  will  never  forgive  him  as  much  as  that. 

"  I  shall  be  safe  with  Harry ;  if  anybody  finds 
this  they  need  not  be  afraid  for  me.  I  will  fasten  a 
stone  over  my  heart  that  the  water  in  the  moat  may 
hold  me  down  tight  till  I  find  him. 

"  I  will  sign  my  own  name  to  this — my  name,  that 
no  one  can  rob  me  of  now. 

"Prisctlla  Fairfax." 

I  determined,  after  reading  this  sorrowful  tale,  to 
have  the  moat  carefully  searched  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated by  the  spirit.  That  there  might  be  no  lack 
of  witnesses,  I  invited  both  the  doctor  and  curate  of 
Stepton  to  be  present.  After  reading  the  manuscript, 
they  were  to  the  full  as  anxious  as  I  for  further 
corroboration  of  its  story.  "We  knew  that  the  Fair- 
fax mentioned  in  it  had  died  suddenly  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  probably  the  work  of  filling  in  the  moat 
was  then  discontinued ;  for,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, it  was  of  its  original  depth  on  one  side  of 
the  house.  As  the  workmen  approached  the  bottom, 
they  dug  slowly  and  carefully.  Complete  success 
rewarded  our  efforts ;  for  precisely  where  the  ghost's 
finger  had  pointed,  we  found  the  decayed  and  broken 
bones  of  a  woman. 

The  doctor  gathered  them  up  with  his  own  hands, 
and  in  doing  so,  turned  over  some  of  the  earth,  and 
espied,  sunk  in  what  had  been  soft  mud,  a  heavy 
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signet-ring  bearing  the  Fairfax  crest.  Encouraged 
by  our  discoveries,  I  then  gave  orders  for  the  whole 
of  the  moat  to  be  cleared,  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
find  the  remains  of  the  poor  youth  Avho  was  so 
cruelly  murdered. 

We  inferred  from  Lhc  MS.  that  his  room  must 
have  been  at  one  of  the  corners  farthest  removed 
from  the  hall ;  and  our  conjecture  proved  true.  We 
found  some  bones,  singularly  perfect  considering 
their  age,  and  two  or  three  metal  coat-buttons.  The 
latter  I  have  placed  with  the  ring  and  manuscript 
iu  a  cabinet.  To  the  bones  we  gave  decent  burial, 
depositing  them  all  in  the  same  grave.  Since  that 
day  no  midnight  footsteps  have  approached  my 
chamber;  and  I  trust  that  since  the  discovery  of 
her  fate  the  uneasy  spirit  has  found  rest,  and  that 
nothing  more  will  be  seen  or  heard  of  the 

Ghost  of  Morcar's  Tower. 


ANCEUM  MOOR: 

A     HISTORICAL     BALLAD. 
BY  JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE. 

[MAGA.    November  1883.] 

[The  sojourner  on  the  classic  banks  of  the  Tweed 
who  may  have  some  floating  memories  of  the  confused 
doings  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  tragic  history  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary  was  being  foreshadowed  by  the  state  of 
Scotland  at  her  birth,  will  probably  have  the  curiosity 
to  visit  the  ridge  of  Ancrum  Moor,  a  few  miles  from 
St  Boswells,  on  the  Jedburgh  Road,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Teviot,  which  rolls  here  through 
the  beautiful  domain  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
towards  its  junction  with  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  The 
high  ground  is  well  marked  to  the  eye  by  a  row  of 
pine-trees  running  from  west  to  east,  about  half  a 
mile  long  :  along  this  breezy  ridge  a  well-trodden  path 
leads,  marking  the  march  of  many  a  patriotic  pilgrim 
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on  a  summer's  holiday ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
path  the  pedestrian  comes  suddenly  on  a  plain  stone 
enclosure,  made  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  within  the  enclosure  an  erect  slab  or 
memorial  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  easily  read  as 
follows  : — 

"Fair  Maiden  Lilliard  lies  beneath  this  stane ; 
Small  was  her  stature,  but  mickle  ivas  her  fame  ; 
Upon  the  English  loons  she  laid  full  many  thumps, 
And  ivhcn  her  legs  were  cuttit  off  she  fought  upon  her  stumps." 

The  affair  in  which  this  Border  Amazon  played 
such  a  stout  part,  took  place  in  the  year  1544,  and 
was  one  of  the  bloody  sequels  of  the  insolent  course 
of  dictation  to  Scotland  which  Henry  VIII.  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  decease  of  James  V., 
the  father  of  Queen  Mary.  This  imperious  Tudor, 
accustomed,  with  the  help  of  the  strong  -willed 
Machiavelian  Cromwell,  to  bear  down  everything 
before  him  at  home,  and  looking  eagerly  about 
him  for  some  field  in  which  he  might  find  compen- 
sation to  England  for  her  reluctantly  abandoned 
dream  of  a  French  inheritance,  found  nothing  to  his 
imagination  more  plausible  than  the  offer  of  the  hand 
of  bis  young  son  Edward  to  the  infant  queen  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  tins  project  he  could  the  more  hopefully 
cherish,  as  be  happened  at  that  time  to  hold  a  large 
number  of  notable  Scottish  prisoners  in  bis  keep  from 
the  recent  battle  of  Solway  Moss.     The  union  of  the 
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kingdoms,  which  this  project  might  have  secured 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  it  actually  took 
place,  was  a  matter  which  many  of  the  most  far-sighted 
and  best-disposed  statesmen  in  Scotland  were  not  un- 
willing to  entertain,  especially  as  at  that  moment  an 
alliance  with  Henry,  the  prominent  champion  of 
Protestantism,  might  serve  to  secure  the  nation 
against  the  machinations  of  the  still  powerful  Catholic 
party  in  the  country.  But  the  insolent  manner  in 
which  the  self-willed  despot  made  his  matrimonial 
proposals  effectually  prevented  their  acceptance  :  his 
demands,  in  which  he  assumed  the  tone  of  Edward 
Longshanks,  roused  the  pride  of  the  people,  whom 
he  ought  rather  to  have  conciliated;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  after  a  series  of  hasty  plunges 
into  war  to  enforce  his  unreasonable  claims,  he  made 
foes  of  his  best  friends,  and  ultimately  threw  the 
nation  back  into  its  old  French  alliance,  and  a  French 
matrimonial  connection  to  boot.  In  the  year  1544, 
two  rapacious  assaults  were  made  by  this  bloody 
suitor  on  the  country  of  his  son's  spear-purchased 
bride  :  the  one  by  sea  upon  Edinburgh,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  the  other  on  the 
Border  counties,  led  by  Sir  Ralph  Eure  and  Sir 
Bryan  Layton.  It  is  this  invasion  which,  after 
ravaging  the  country  as  far  as  Melrose,  with  a  series 
of  horrors  only  too  common  in  those  days,  ended  in 
the  repulse  of  the  invaders  and  the  death  of  the  two 
wardens  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor. 
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In  the  ballad,  I  have  followed  closely  the  historical 
account  as  given  by  Tytler  in  his  '  History  of  Scotland,' 
except  that  I  have  omitted  the  previous  affair  at  Mel- 
rose altogether,  and  brought  the  invaders  directly  down 
upon  Ancrum.  Any  minute  details  of  strategical 
movements — if  the  military  movements  of  those  times 
might  merit  the  name — previous  to  the  victorious  re- 
sult, would  have  been  not  less  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  Border  ballad  than  destitute  of  all  historical 
value. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  the  tradition  of  the  heroine 
of  the  fray  continuing  the  fight  on  her  stumps  after 
her  legs  were  cut  off,  and  which  no  doubt  has  its 
humorous  aspect,  is  founded  on  the  acknowledged 
historical  fact  that  a  body  of  women  did  join  in  the 
battle  :  as  little  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
stout  little  maid  of  Maxton  was  the  first  in  the  fray, 
and  distinguished  herself  in  a  fashion  that  naturally 
led  to  the  humorous  exaggeration  contained  in  the 
memorial  verses.  Such  exaggerations  belong  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  popular  ballad,  and  must 
be  taken  kindly,  like  not  a  few  things  in  Homer 
that  mar  the  sublime  in  some  of  his  most  effective 
passages. — J.  S.  K] 

KIXG  IIEXEY  was  a  rampant  loon, 
No  Turk  more  bold  than  lie 
To  tread  the  land  with  iron  shoon 
And  tramp  with  royal  glee. 
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God  made  him  king  of  England ;  there 

His  royal  Inst  had  scope 
Tightly  to  hold  heneath  his  thumb 

People  and  peer  and  Pope. 

And  bishops'  craft  and  lawyers'  craft 

Were  cobwebs  light  to  him, 
And  law  and  right  were  blown  like  chaff 

Before  his  lordly  whim. 

And  many  a  head  of  saint  and  sage 

In  ghastly  death  lay  low, 
That  never  a  man  on  English  ground 

Might  say  King  Henry  no. 

Now  he  would  swallow  Scotland  too 

To  glut  his  royal  maw, 
And  sent  his  ships,  two  hundred  sail, 

Bewest  North  Berwick  Law. 

And  he  hath  sworn  by  force  to  weld 

Two  kingdoms  into  one, 
When  Scotland's  queen  with  Scotland's  rights 

Is  wed  to  England's  son. 

And  he  hath  heaped  the  quay  of  Leith 

With  devastation  dire, 
And  swept  fair  Embro's  stately  town 

Three  days  with  raging  fire. 
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And  he  hath  hired  two  red-cross  loons,1 
False  Lennox  and  Glencairn 

From  Eoyal  Henry's  graceless  grace 
A  traitor's  wage  to  earn. 

And  he  hath  said  to  the  warders  twain— 
Sir  Ralph  and  stout  Sir  Bryan — 

"  Ride  north,  and  closely  pare  the  claws 
Of  that  rude  Scottish  lion. 


"And  all  the  land  henorth  Carlisle 
That  your  good  sword  secures — 

Teviotdale  and  Lauderdale, 

And  the  Merse  with  all  its  moors, 

Land  of  the  Douglas,  Ker,  and  Scott, — 
My  seal  hath  made  it  yours." 

And  they  have  crossed  from  Carter  Fell, 

And  laid  the  holds  all  bare; 
And  they  have  harried  Jeddart  town, 

And  spoiled  the  abbey  there. 

1  The  Border  clans  who  had  been  induced  to  side  with  Henry 
wore  the  red  cross  of  St  George  as  a  badge  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  patriotic  party.  The  defection  of  some  prominent 
members  of  the  Scottish  nobility  from  the  national  cause  on 
I'm  '  >ccasion  was  not,  I  am  afraid,  a  solitary  instance  of  base- 
ness, which  never  bears  a  fouler  front  than  when  found  in 
their  class. 
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And  they  have  ravaged  hearth  and  hall, 

With  steel  untaught  to  spare 
Or  tottering  eld,  or  screaming  babe, 

Or  tearful  lady  fair. 

And  they  have  come  with  snorting  speed, 

Plashing  through  mire  and  mud, 
And  plunged  with  hot  and  haughty  hoof 

Through  Teviot's  silver  flood. 

And  past  the  stronghold  of  the  Ker l 

Like  rattling  hail  they  pour, 
Eight  in  the  face  of  Penilheugh, 

And  up  to  Ancrum  Moor. 

"  Where  be  these  caitiff  Scots  1 "  outcries 

Layton,  with  hasty  fume. 
"There  !"  cries  Sir  Eure ;  "the  cowards  crouch 

Behind  the  waving  broom. 

"  Have  at  them,  boys  !  they  may  not  stand 

Before  our  strong-hoofed  mass ; 
Like  clouds  they  come,  and  like  the  drift 

Of  rainless  clouds  they  pass  ! " 

1  Ancruin  House,  now  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Scott  of 
Ancrum,  but  at  the  date  of  the  ballad  possessed  by  a  branch 
of  the  noble  race  of  the  Kers. 
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"  Not  so,  Sir  Euro  !  ye  do  not  well 
Thus  with  light  word  to  scorn 

The  Douglas  hlood,  the  strong  right  arm 
Of  Bruce  at  Bannockhurn. 

"  Lo  !  where  they  rise  behind  the  broom 
And  stand  in  bristling  pride, 

Sharp  as  the  jag  of  a  grey  sea-crag 
That  flouts  the  billowy  tide. 

"  With  six-foot  lances  sharply  set 
They  stand  in  serried  lines, 

Like  Macedonian  phalanx  old, 
Or  rows  of  horrid  pines." 

Sir  Eure  was  hot :  he  might  not  hear, 
Nor  pause  to  weigh  the  chances, 

But  spurred  his  steed  in  mid  career 
Upon  the  frieze  of  lances. 

Madly  they  plunge  with  foaming  speed 
On  that  sharp  fence  of  steel, 

And  on  the  ground  with  bleeding  flanks 
They  tumble,  toss,  and  reel. 

Charge  upon  charge  ;  but  all  in  vain 
The  red-cross  troop  advances — 

Ridel"  and  horse,  high  heaped  in  death, 
Lay  sprawling  'neath  the  lances. 
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But  what  is  this  that  now  I  see  1 

In  battailous  array 
Matrons  and  maids  from  Ancrum  town 

Are  mingled  in  the  fray. 

A  goodly  band ;  not  Sparta  bred 

More  valiant-hearted  maids 
Than  these  that  front  the  fight  to-day 

"With  pitchforks  and  with  spades. 

And  as  they  come,  "  Broomhouse  ! "  they  cry  ; 

These  butcher  loons  shall  rue 
Their  damned  force  on  that  fair  dame 

Whom  at  Broomhouse  they  slew.1 

And  there  stands  one,  and  leads  the  van, — 

A  Maxton  2  maid,  not  tall, 
But  with  heroic  soul  supreme 

She  soars  above  them  all. 

With  giant  stroke  she  flails  about, 

And  heaps  a  score  of  dead, 
That  bring — oh  woe  !  a  vengeful  troop 

Upon  her  single  head. 

1  In  one  of  their  savage  raids,  the  troops  of  the  warder  had 
burnt  the  tower  of  Broomhouse,  and  in  it  its  lady,  a  noble  and 
aged  matron,  with  her  whole  family. — Tytler. 

2  A  village  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  miles  north  of  Ancrum 
Moor,  once  very  populous,  and  still  marked  by  an  old  cross. 
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With  swoop  of  trenchant  blades  they  come, 

And  cut  her  legs  away, 
And  look  that  she  shall  straightway  fall 

On  ground  and  bite  the  clay. 

Say,  is  it  by  St  Bothan's  power, 

Or  by  St  Boswell's  grace, 
That  still  she  fights,  and  swings  her  arms, 

And  stoutly  holds  her  place  ? 

I  knoAv  not ;  but  true  men  were  there, 

And  saw  her  stand  a  while 
Fighting,  till  streams  of  her  brave  blood 

Gave  rivers  to  the  soil ; 

And  then  she  fell ;  and  true  men  there, 
Upon  the  blood-stained  moor, 

Upraised  a  stone  to  tell  her  fame, 
That  ever  shall  endure. 

All  praise  to  Humes,  and  Kers,  and  Scotts ! 

But  fair  Maid  Lilliard's  deed 
Shall  in  green  honour  keep  this  spot, 

While  Teviot  runs  to  Tweed  ! 
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